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PREF ACE 


HE Author of theſe Letters made the 
tour of Italy with her huſband in the 
years 1770 and 1771: her correſpondent, a 
near and much eſteemed relation, had re- 


quired from her at parting, circumſtantial 


details (by letter) of whatever ſhe ſhould meet 


with during the period of their ſeparation, 
curious or intereſting; in the view of com- 
paring her communications with the beſt 
modern travels of French or Engliſh pub- 
lication. 


At the requeſt of that relation they are 
now publiſhed, with little other caution or 


correction, than the diſcharging them (in 
43 ſome 


vi PREFACE, 


ſome meaſure) from repetitions, and the ſup- 
preſſion of certain matters of mere private 
concern, by no means objects of information 
or entertainment to the Public. 


It were a miſuſe of time to offer proofs of 
their authenticity, which ſhew ſo clearly and 
unequivocally through every page of theſe 
volumes. 


Will not the public candor preſume, that 
farther embelliſhment of ſtyle, appoſite quo- 
tations, abundant illuſtrations, &yc. Oc. 
might have been ſupplied by the ſame pen, 
which offers them the preſent artleſs, inge- 
nuous narration, had ſuch decorations ſeemed 
expedient, or a diſplay of the Author's read- 
ing been an object of publication, 


Much of the matter now before us, was 
thrown on paper immediately after ; and not 
a little 


PREFACE. vii 
a little of it whilſt the recorded incidents were 
yet paſſing ; the greater part of it was wrote 
in the midſt of fatigue, in moments unfa- 
vourable to preciſion, and unfriendly to reflec- 


tion, ſave only to ſuch reflections as naturally 
roſe out of the occurring events, 


The Editor, who cannot plead indiffe- 
rence to theſe Letters and their Author, 
finds himſelf impelled to anticipate the Read- 
er's approbation of that ſpirit of tenderneſs 
and benevolence, that animated warmth fo 
honeſtly avowed, and ſo feelingly exerted in 
the defence of freedom and the intereſts of 
humanity, which abundantly diſplay them- 
ſelves in the pages now before us. 


The Author's declining to give her name | 
to ſo circumſtantial a narrative, as renders 
it ſingularly improbable it _ ſhould long 
remain concealed, ſeems to call for ſome 


apology 
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apology ; all the Editor has to ſay, in regard 
to this peculiarity, is, that the utmoſt that 
could be obtained from her, was an ac- 
quieſcence in their anonymous publica- 


tion. 


— 


ADVERTISEMENT 


To the Reader. 


5 * O ULD any of our readers objects, that 102 

much place is given in theſe volumes to what 
ſeems to intereſt the correſponding parties more nearly 
than the Public; it may be relied on, that ſuch 
parts have been retained ſolely from the motives of 
giving a more natural pidture of the manners, &c. 
of the people repreſented, than the unanimated nar- 
rative of a mere ſpefiator might have conveyed, 
Nor could the Editor, without difficulty, have ſe- 
parated from the ſeveral deſcriptions, that part and 
intereſt which the Author had in them. If the Ei. 


tor ſhould appear reprebenſible for preſervins ſuch 


| extenſive criticiſms in the article of painting; be can 


only ſay, that his Author's flirong propenſity to that 


ſcience induced ber treating it more largely iban moy 


be agreeable to ſome of her readers; and that be 
was prevented from ſuppreſſing any part, from 2 


Poſſibility of its being reliſhed by thoſe amongſt ther 
of 


5 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


of a diffcrent taſte, who may be unprovided with 
better or mere recent accounts, | | 


Of Catalogues indeed, there is no deficiency; they 
ſwarm in every town and every palace of Italy: but 
theſe patlications are merely catalogues, ſuch criti- 
ciſins as they offer being oftentimes fortuitous, fre- 
quently falſe, and for the greater number calculdYad 
by the preprietor to promote the ſale of ſuch piftures 
of indiſferent merit, as be wiſhes to part with to ad- 
vantage and prefit. | | 


Thoſe in this country who commiſſion perſons re- 
fiding in Italy (of which' there are many) to procure 
them the beſt of ſuch piftures as chance brings to 
market, may acknowledge ſome utility in critical diſ- 
quifitions of this nature, if executed with a decent 
portion of ruth and information; as ſerving to direct 


their choice upon the immediate objects of preference; 


and proving, when in correſpondence with the reports 
of thoſe employed by them, a confirmation of their 
eſtimates and recommendations. — Here they will alſo 
learn, that many pifures, ſuppoſed the property of 
their former ceuners, will appear to be in the poſſeſſion 
of other maſters and other countries. Aſter all, if 
thoſe who have net already travelled in, or who 
bave no expectation of viſiting Italy: if thoſe wwho 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


are unacquainted with, or unintereſted in the merits 
of painting, will but turn over a few pages when 
they come to ſuch deſcriptions, of which the marginal 
references are a conſtant indication, perhaps their 
trouble may be but inconſiderable, in proportion to the 
entertainment or information provided for a larger 
number of our readers, 
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LETTER © 


Sept. 2oth, 1770. 


SUPPOSE you have already received my 
letter from Ornon. Nothing but the promiſe 

I had made you of writing from the very firſt place 
we ſhould ſleep at, could have prevailed upon me 
to have ſent you ſuch a ſomniferous epiitle—if 
the reading of it did not put you to ſleep, the writ- 
ing did me.—l fear this will not prove more en- 
livening than its predeceſſor. Would you had but 
patience until I have reached Italy! for there I 
expect every day will produce freſh ſources of 
amuſement both for you and me. But that, you 
have refuſed me, and inſiſt that I mark and paint 
every ſtep I take in fo clear a manner, that you may 
follow me cloſely in idea Do not ſuffer the too 
tender friendſhip you honour me with, to produce 
anxious and uneaſy thoughts, which ſerve but to 
augment every inconvenience, or trifling accident 
that may happen ; for as you took care at the mo- 
ment of our ſeparation to bind me doubly by my 
Vor. I. B | friendſhip 


— ES 


Pontarlier. 


1 1 
friendſhip and honour, not to attempt to deceive 
you through a miſtaken kindneſs in the ſmalleſt 
particular, ſo be aſſured I hold myſelf obliged to 
fulfil my engagement, au pied de la letire.— Fol- 


low me then in ideal jaunt, like Puck's fairy 
friend, 


Over hill, over dale, 
Through buſh, through brier, 
Over park, over pale, 
Through flood, through fire. 


My journey alſo muſt have a fiery end, Mou: 
Veſuvins, l tremble at the thought though per- 
haps I may be better reconciled to a burning 
mountain, when I ſhall feel myſelf almoſt petrified 
to cryſtal, amidit the eternal ſnows and iced moun- 


tains, towards which we are making all poſſible. 


expedition, Having quitted Ornon this morn- 
ing, we arrived at noon at a ſmall town called 
Pontarlier; here we changed horſes and dined : 


it is a bleak, raw-looking unintereſting place, the 


road however is tol-rable between Ornon and Pon— 
ON 


tarlier, —but not at all to your taſte; a precipice 
quite conſiderable enough to terrify you being 
conſtantly on one ſide, the mountain riling on the 
other; for a conſiderable part of the way this 
road appears to wind and tura about the fides of 
thee high hills :—rhe day has been very fine, and 
the proſpect highly romantic; though no where 
ſo diſtant, but chat the horizon is diſtinctly cloſed 

| by 


Te 
by a chain of mountains clothed up to their ſummits 
with pines ;—their ſituation is rendered particu- 
larly ſtriking by the ſudden protuberances of the 
ground which produce them. When the ſun had 
riſen ſo high as to the favourite moment of all 
landſcape-painters, the 45th degree, or (to ſpeak 
with the vulgar) about ten o'clock, the tops of 
the firs gliſtened with refulgent brightneſs, and 
the dark ſhadows caſt by their ſpreading branches 
augmented in appearance the real projection of 
their conical ſides. By the majeſtic nodding of 
their heads, they ſeemed to inſult, from their 
ſuperior elevation, the humble trees in the valley 
below, and capriciouſly to amuſe themſelves with 
ſuddenly caſting monſtrous and gigantic ſhadows 
on the peaceful plains of green corn in the valley, 
interſperſed with various hues, occaſioned by the 


patches of peas and other pulſe now in bloffom.— 


Here, and there meadows of hay in the various 
progreſs of making, and a few poor villages ſcat- 
tered amongſt the mountains diverſified the ſcene. 
Theſe cottages (though far more pictureſque in 
proſpect, than the moſt comfortable of the farm- 
houſes of Halfpenny) are only compoſed of a few 
planks and trees loolely taſtened together. As we 
advanced, we began to cloſe with the pines, which 


had hitherto bounded our view, and which now, 
dividing themſclves at our approach into beautiful 
viſtas, opened out to us irregular lawns, watered 
by limpid ſprings guſhing forth from amongſt. 
the trees, their ſtreams ſeparating into rivulets, 
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bordered by various flowers of the lily and flag 
kind but all my paſtoral ſpeculations were inter- 
rupted by our arrival at Pontarlier, where, as [I 
have already informed you, we dined.—lI do not 
invite you to partake in imagination of our ban- 
quet, for they ſerved us up a ſtinking chicken, 
which, after ſome entreaty, yas exchanged for 
a few egos, little ae ripeneſs to their 
chicken. Juſt as we fat down to our frugal repaſt, 
enters a pcaſant, and ſays, Voici Monſieur le Ma- 
rechal.—T was about to riſe mechanically, ſtruck 
with the ſimilarity of the ſtyle and title of my 
viſitor to the well-known found at B „When, 
behold a dirty blackſmith enters; it ſeems his Cy- 
clopian aid had been wanting to our carriage, for 


which he demanded payment.—On being aſked | 


how much would content him, ke replied, Six 
Paches.—Six Vaches, cried I with altoniſament ! 
The peaſant, who felt the cauſe of my ſurpriſe, 
ſmiled, and ſaid, he means eighteen fols—which 
ſum in this country goes under the appellation of 
V cows, —OQur hoſt charged us five livres for four 
eggs; pray how many cows does that make? As 
ſoon as our horſes were ready, away we drove as 
faſt as poſſible, each horſe doing his beft accord- 
ing to their ſrveral abilities, for ali fix were of dif- 
ferent ſizes, ſhapes, colours, and propenſities. 
Our road continued much in the ſame ſtyle with that 
of the morning, till we reached the end of our day's 
journey a place called Jorgni, —Figure to yourſelf 
a ruined caſtle, ſituated on the fide of a mountain, 

emboſomed 


1 . 


emboſomed in a foreſt of fir-trees; one of its 


towers alone habitable, and that conſiſting only of 
two tolerable rooms. By its date in figures on 


one of the ſtones 1579, it muſt have been built 
in Henry the Third's reign, if 1 do not miſtake. — 
This caſtle belongs to the Duke of Rochefoucault, 
who is proprietor of thirty-etght Signories conti- 
guous to it.— The inhabitants of the village are 
civil and poor; they are dreſſed like thoſe nantag- 


nards who come twice a year to B to the expo- 


ſition of the Sainte Suaire. And their coifure is to 
the full as ſurpriſing. A long pewter ſkewer, with 
a knob at each end, ſuſtains their Chinon, which 
is twiſted round it, —fo that their head;, when 
viewed in front, have fomething of the air and 
grace of young heiters with budding horns. 


Good night ; we have juſt ſupped on trout, the 
natives of theſe mountain rills.— I cannot fend you 
this letter from hence, as there is no poſt- office 
here, 


Sept. 21. At five o'clock in the morning quit- 
ting Jougne, we travelled for a league and a half 
through foreſts of pines; after which the roads 
were bad, the aſcents and deſcents rapid and 
rough; now and then embarraſſed with hollow 
ways; and we were conſtantly accompanied by a 


py 


p 


thick fog.— We dine at a town called Sara. It Sara. 


ſeemed as if this town had marched out of its 
gates; for there remained ſeveral gates, but very 
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few houſes within them. Here we regaled our- 
ſelves on the ſhoulder of a ram, as high flavoured 
as though it had belonged to a fox. I fancy we 
ſhall not want appetite by the time we reach Ge- 


neva.—We are now at Morgeſs, a Swiſs town, 
where we lie, which is, I think, nine poſts 
from Jovgnc. But obſerve, that for the future I 
all not trouble my ſelf with calculating how many 
leagues or po its we travel each day, or how many 


there are from one wretched - bourg to another: 
it you are curious in this matter, you may conſult 
the poil-books, or Richard, or Lalande, &c.— _ . 


Our landicape has quite changed its face, for about 
tour leagucs paſt, to a fine cloſe cultivated country, 
reſembling parts of Berkſhire; the fields divided 
by guickfet hedges, clipped and dreſſed as in Eng- 
and. We ſaw L.aulanne at a C ee Our road 


mw Ms 


Lake of lay along the ide of the lake of Geneva: it appears 
Geneva. as broad as the bay of Southampton; but is neither 
ſmooth nor clear. — On the oppoſite fide appear 
the mountains of Savoy, wrote 2 lofry heads riſe far 
of Savoy. above the clouds; which ſerve but to conceal a 

part of their ades, like 1 wrapped round 
ty little town, with two 


PY 


them. role iS a pre 
well-built ſtreets, The Swils patſaunts are much 
prettier than the French, but t! hey have ho air; 
their faces are fair and clran, but want that coun- 
tenance the F rench ſtyle higtahte: they ſeem mo- 
geſt, but Now of apprehe 1 ſo that it is with 
difficulty they are prevailed upon to anſwer the 
ſimpleſt queſtions, —Qur inn is clean, and like an 


Englith 


1 


Engliſh country ale-houſe, We fare well; and 
are charged only three livres a-head, To-morrow 
we hope to arrive at Geneva. We have been 
walking about the town in queſt of fomething 
curious. Our kind hoſteſs conducted us to the 
houfe of Monſ. le Baillis, by way of ſhewing us 
the fineſt edifice in the town a dreadful diſmal- 
looking old manſion, painted all over black and 
red. | 


LU reſt ſatisfied that your friendſhip will make 
allowance for the inaccuracies of this letter, for 
the barrenneſs of the ſubject, and for the want of 
that amuſement you may have expected to have 
received from the pen of your molt affectionate, 


— 


— ——— — es, 
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Paris de 
Gex. 


Nyon. 


from Geneva. 


21 


n 


Sept. 23, 1770. 


V E are now in Savoy, where we arrived 
yeſterday afternoon, about half a mile 
Having been informed on the 
road, tha: there was a better inn on the other ſide 
of Geneva than any in the town, we drove through 
without ſtopping. Another convenience ariſing 
from our not being in the town, is, that we are 
not ſubject to be detained here longer than juſt to 
take a curſory view of this famous city, wherein, 
had we been lodged, we might have experienced 
difficulties in ſo ſuddenly breaking from the ſociety 
of ſeveral of our countrymen, which, though it 


might prove a molt agreeable interruption to our 


Journey, yet, as the ſeaſon is far advanced for paſ- 
ſing Montcennis, we think it more prudent to Joſe 
as little time as poſſible on our way thither. 


All yeſterday's journey was through a moſt 
beautiful country (till we came to Little France, 
or the Pals de Cex; of which diſtrict, fo much 
talked of by our news-writers, I ſhall by and by 
attempt a deſcription). From Morges to another 
decent town called Ny on, the road winds the whole 
way along the borders of the Lake; and on the 
other ſide, as far as the eye can reach, nothing ap- 
pears but a rich foil, all under tillage, and planted 


with extenſive orchards of apples, pears, cherry, 
and 


1 
and walnut- trees, growing at about the diſtance of 
fifteen yards from each other. Agriculture appears 
to be in a ſtate of great perfection in this part of 
Switzerland. Here are conſiderable fields of buck 
wheat and lucerne, as well as of various cther 
kinds of artificial graſſes. 

The Swils have a contrivance fer ſpreading an 
alarm on the appearance of the enemy, which has | 4 
a pretty and an odd effect: this they do by beacons, Beacont. | 
placed on the correſponding ſummits of their higheſt | 
mountains. Each of theie conſiſts of nothing more 
than a very tall withered pine, ſtuck into the 
ground with a bundle of ſtraw and faggots tied 
acroſs, and appears, when viewed at a diſtance, 

like the belfry of a ruined hermitage. On the 
ſuſpicion of an approaching enemy, they ſet fire to 
that beacon which happens to be the moſt conti- 
guous; the blaze is immediately perceived, and 1 
all the beacons in the country are inſtantly in I 
flames. Thus the neceſſary alarm for warlike | fl 
preparation ſpreads rapidly from canton to canton. 

After an hour's drive on this fide of Nyon, we 
entered the Pais de Gex ; ſeparated only by a rivu- Po 
let from Switzerland. Scarcely had we paſſed its — 
borders, when our ears were aſſaulted by the 
ſqueeling ſtreet voices of the Frenchwomen. The 4 
peaſants of both ſexcs bear in their phy ſiognomy in- | 
conteſtable proofs of their origin, though they have 1 
been tranſplanted hither many years ſince; brown, 1 
meagre, ragged, half. ſtarved wretches, prancing 
and grinning at one in their dirt, miſery, and | 

ſabots; i 
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ſabots; their houſes ſcarce ly covered in, windows 

ſtuffed with rags. —Lazineſs, ſuperſtition, and det- 
potiſm, with their baleful claws, ſeem to have been 
the only cultivators of this wretched country.— 
What a difference between this ſcene and the land- 
{cape on the other {ide the ſtream ! their habitations 
clean and commodious; themſelves tout, freſh-com- 
plexioned, healthy, and decently dreſſed (no ſabots); 
their beaſts of burden large, ſtrong, and well fed 
their implements of agriculture ingeniouſly con- 
ſtructed, and always employed; their churches 
neat, ſimple, and well built, though perfectly 
plain. But how different muſt be the country 
where liberty, blended with each patriotic and 
iocial virtue, ſprings up ſpontaneouſly in every 
boſom, to that where religion ferves only as a maſk 


to hide the hypocriſy of the wily prieſt ; who, 


inſtead of inculcating the laws of morality, and 
encouraging induſtry, as Chriſtianity teaches, when- 
ever it ſerves his interelks, drags forth from his 


laintly cupboard his holy eee and unfurls 


- Banners of his deceits * to his deluded flock 

vho, beating their breaſts, _ ron turned up in 
extatic ſtupidity, whilſt their ears are filled with 
the ſwelling yell of theſe h men, fancy that the 
heavens, propitious to ſuch. diſtortions, will beſtow 
upon them immediate rain or funſhine, according 
to their wiſh !—1 ſhall beg parden for this digreſ- 
fion, and return to the deſcription of the Paix de 


® The ſtandards, on wh ch are painted faints of both leres, 
Ee. and which are borne in proceftions, 
Ger, 


Ge; 


ore: 
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Gex, which is about three quarters of a league in 
breadth, and three and a half in length, in ſhape 
like a tongue, ſtretching acroſs the country down 
to the Lake. The moment we entered it, we 
vere attacked by a harpy, commonly called a 
Commis of a Pureau, who extorted more duties 
upon our baggage for three quarters of a league, 
than the like charges for twenty-eight leagues had 
amounted to in Switzerland. Our Commis was ſue- 
ceeded by a woman between ſeventy and eighty 
years old, who purſued us, clattering her wooden 
ſhoes, and demanding a trilling toll. The firſt 
time I have ſeen reuge ſince I left France was on 
the ſhrivelled chock of this beldame.—As we 
were very curious toſſce the port of Verſoix (the 
new town) we diſpatched our courier to the com- 
mandent for his permiſſion to that purpoſe, which 
was very obligingly granted, and he ſent the com- 
manding officer of the troops to be our guide. 
The commandant very politely excuſed himſelf 
from accompanying us, on account of illneſs, and 
being confined to his room. lis name is I res 
he inhabits a poor cottage, juſt at the entrance of 
the bourg, We alighted then from our carriage, 
and walked about what 7s 79 be the town of Verſoix, 
for there is not a houſe yet begun upon. The 
ſtreets, {quares, &c. are indeed diſtinguiſhed by tall 
ſtakes fixed in the ground, and have all pompous 
names. Here are a tew miſerable hovels, or rather 
roofs of planks, which almoſt touch the ground, 
and appear at a diſtance like tents. In theſe 

wretched 


„ 
wretched habitations, on the cold and damp earth, 
have the unhappy ſoldiers (deſtined to take up their 
quarters here) endured the laſt rude winter. Paſ- 


ſing by one of them, I looked in, from curioſity, 


to diſcover ita contents, and do ſuppoſe it mult 
have been the infirmary hovel; for I perceived 
ſeveral ſicl: wretches ſtretched out upon palliaſſes, 
who ſeemed ready to expire, and whom it had been 
more merciful to have ſhot at once through the 
head, than thus ſacrifice them piece-meal to agues 
and dead palſies, for the Glory of Lewis the 
Beloved, 


Our conductor, after relating to us the very 
great difficulties they had combated during the 
laſt winter, in particular that the heavy ſnows had 
prevented their receiving proviſions from Savoy, 
and their Swiſs neighbours had refuſed to feil them 
any, added, that the garrifun of B. (from which 
they are a detachment) obliged them (the officers) 
to ſubſcribe twelve livres a month each to the 
comedy at that parrifon. This is fomething ſo 
highly prepoſterous, and at the fame time ſo 
unjuſt, that it is ſcarcely credible. | 

The Lake m this part 1s very rough, and fre- 
quently ſo dangerous in winter, from the eddy 
winds cauſed by the furrounding mountains, that 


none of their little veſſels could lie at anchor in 


ſafety, if unprotefted by walls, which form a regu- 
lar port (J belicve J forgot to tell you, that there is 
a very good port at Morges, though none at G 


neva), in ſhape a ſquare of about two hundre« 


? 
yards. 


1 
yards. Three ſides of this ſquare are formed by 
a wall four feet thick and twenty feet high, built 
out into the Lake upon piles, with an entrance to 

let veſſels in. | 
Having viewed this town and port in terrcrem, we 
took leave of our polite guide, wiſhing him a 
ſpeedy order to return to Old France. M 


Propheſies this town will never be built; or, ſup- 


poſing it ſhould be in part, never inhabited +, His 
reaſons are,—*< that it is ſituated in the midſt of 
implacable enemies, whole intereſts and inclinations 
it muſt ever be to diſtreis this new eſtabliſhment. 
Nor can trade be carried on without a fund; and 
though that was afforded them, ſtill the Genevans, 
by making the ſmalleſt accommodations for the 
veſſels trading upon the Lake, would render utter- 
ly uſeleſs and unavailing all that the French may 
hereafter expend upon Yerſoix and its port.“ What 
benefit then can they expect to reſult from throwing 
away a great ſum of money, and harafiing many 
more of their already too oppreſied military 
ſubjects ? 5 

As we drew near to Geneva, the country became 
very cheerful, by offering to our view a great num- 


ber of ſmall houſes and pretty gardens belonging to 


the citizens, who retire to them in the ſummer 
when their buſineſs permits. Our inn is very god, 


* The troops now here are a detachment of about 300 from 
the Queen's regiment, and 200 of the Royal artillery. 

-Þ This propheſy has been ſince fulfilled, as the undertaking 
as totally abandoned immediately upon the D. of Cheiſculs 
Aiſgrace. 
5 As 
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az well as our accommodations and proviſions ; 
and the people civil. I think civility in inn-keep- 
ers eſſential to the health of travellers ; for how 
much are one's nerves and ſpirits hurried, and 
one's blood heated, when, on arriving late per- 
haps at an inn in France, you are almoſt morally 
certain of. receiving an inſolent reply to any quel- 
tion, though the moſt reaſonable, and neceſſary, 
that a traveller can aſk ? | 

I think the trout of this Lake inferior to the 
common Engliſh trout. The victuals here are 
dreifed in the faſhion of Geneva, or rather in the 
old Engliſh ſtyle, boiled and roaſted, with pud- 
dings of various forts, rodling-pies, Sc. The 
Genevans and Swiſs boaſt a reſemblance in their 


manner of living to the tables of Fneland, but 


they are total Binge rs to the luxuries of our mo- 
dern repalts.—As to what you have heard in re- 
gard to their eating cats, if there is any truth in 
that report, it is not at Geneva that animal is in 
vogue, but in the more remote and uncivilized 
parts of Switzerland. 0 

Here I am interrupted | by a great noiſe, proceed- 
ing from the jollity of tome young men of Ge- 
neva, who, Divine ſervice being over, are come 
to paſs their Sunday's evening in various amule- 
ments in the garden of our inn. Some play at 
nine- pins, others at vingt et une; others eat and 
drink in the a:bours, and chaunt the old French 


pſalm- tunes to profane words, che ſoo un poco 


troppo allegro. — imagined the Genevans . had 
been 


n 


, . - J 
been a grave plodding people ; having formed 
. that idea of them from theſe lines of Voltaire, ö 
v which I had lately been reading : 


Au pied d'un mont“ que les temps ont pels, 
Sur le rivage ou roulant ta belle onde 

Le Rhone cchane à ia Pin profonde 

Et court au loin par la ſöne appellé; 

; On voit briiler la Cité Genvoiſ:, 

Noble cite, riche , ſier, et ſournoiſe; 

On y calcule et jamais on n'y rit, 


: L'art de bareme eſt le ſeul qui flcurit + | 
p On hait le bal, on hair la comedie. | 
4 Du grand Rameau Pon ignore les airs | 
4 Pour tout plaiſir Geneve pſalmodie 3 
4 Du bon David les antique concerts, | 
E Croyant que Dieu ſe plait aux mauvyais vers | 


Des predica: nts la morne ct dure eſpece 
Sur tous les fronts à grave la triſteſſe, Sc. 4 


n | 
1 o _ 2 * of * - 
n We can form no judgment of the juſtice or 1n- 
d juſtice of thele !: nes, Know ng 7 to | little of the Peo- 
ple they characterize, 

| * 
. * La Montagne de Salve, partie des Apes. 

Les ſculs citoyens de Concre ont quatre millions cinq cent 1 
0 mille livre de rente ſur la ange en ders efiits, Unvy a point 
= de ville en Europe qui dans fon territoire ait autant de jolies "| 
t maiſons de campagne proportion gardes, II y à cinquante four- 
neaux dans Geneve, ou hon fond Tor et Targent. On y pouttoit | 
0 autreſois des argumens theolovtque, il 
1 FT Auteur des Comptes Tits. > 1 
7 Ces vers ſont digne de la muſique on y chante les commande- | 
ments de Dieu ſur lair rer nous e endorme þ 
d i 
N x As 
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As to the company below, the maid of the 
houſe eyes them with terror, calling them [/ber- 
tins, and mauvais ſujcts. She certainly means what 
we call Bucks, and of theſe, I think there muſt 
be a certain proportion to every town, At length 4 
Feuneſſe Genevcis have taken their leave, for at a cer- 
rain hour Geneva's gates are cloſed, and impenetrable 
to any perion whatſozver until the morning. 

To my great diſappointment, I am juſt now 
informed that the letters I expected to receive here 
from you are forwarded to Turin; travellers muſt 
learn patience. 

A cold J have caught, adds to my chagrin, as 
it deprives me of going to Ferney *, whither M— 
went this morning, and from whence he is juſt 
returned, highly ſatisfied with his reception, for 
Voltaire was in a g bumour ; D'Alembert and 
the Marquis d'Argens were juſt arrived by appoint- 
ment to pais a few days together, the former from 
Paris, the latter from Berlin. You may imagine 
the converſation was not languid when kept up by 
ſuch men. I have been tealing M to relate to 
me every word they uttered ; what he recollects of 
the converſation pleales me iv much, that I wiſh 
him to commit it to paper for your amuſement, 
and he has promiled me he will do fo the very firſt 
moment he can command. He ſays, Ferney is a 
charming place, that Voltaire lives magnificently, 
— His ntece, who is a very well bred agreeable 
woman, manages his houſhold affairs; and that 

* The feat of M de Voltaire, about three Evgliſh miles diſ- 


tant from Genc. | | 


the 


„ 

the gardens are well kept, and neat, which I 
wonder at, the maſter being a Frenchman, 

We ſhall continue our journey the day after to- 
morrow. I am going to ſend this letter to the 
poſt. Don't be ſurpriſed at not hearing from me 
till after our arrival at Turin; not that I ſhall 
neglect writing; but, it is poſſible I may not be 
lucky enough to find an opportunity of ſending a 
letter from any part of Savoy. I have not forgot 
that you was deſirous I ſhould be very particular 
in my account of that country : whatſoever [ 
meet with which appears remarkable, or extraor- 
dinary, or that has not been noticed by Richard, 
Lalande, or Keyſler, &c. you may depend upon it, 
ſhall not eſcape me; though I ſhould imagine thoſe 
authors have not omitted any thing of conſequence, 
nor have I the vanity to put my haſty letters in 
competition with their travels.—They made this 
Journey with a view to writing and publiſhing their 
obſervations for the benefit of travellers, and the 
information of the curious; but we who travel 
merely for our amulement, and I who write for 
yours only, if my letters ſhould prove ſufficiently 
entertaining to chaſe away une partie de vos ennuies, 
(for I know no expreſſion in our language for that 
univerſal complaint, although no nation 1s more 
tormented with the diforder than the Engliſh) I 
ſhall think my end ſufficiently anſwered, and your 


approbation will be more grateful to me, than the 


applauſe of all the learned doctors of the Sorbonne, 
I remain, as ever, moſt aifeCtionately yours, &c. 


Vol. J. C : L I. T- 
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LETIE R II. 


September 25th, 1770. 


E quitted the neighbourhood of Geneva 
to-day at noon. Do not expect from me 
a deſcription. of this famous city and republic; I 
am neither qualified nor inclined to deſcant upon 
the merits of their form of government, laws, &c. 
nor is the town at all to my taſte; I mean its 
ſtreets, architecture, &c. It is very dirty, and I 
ſhould imagine trade flouriſhes prodigiouſly by the 
number of carts and drays with which the ſtrects 
are crowded. Our hoft was not unreaſonable, and 
we parted without any diſpute, I write this from 
a little village called Friangean, ſituated in æ bot- 
tom, ſurrounded by high mountains. Our inn has 
a dangerous appearance, but that is all; for the 
poor people do every thing in their power to oblige 
us. They have dreſſed an elegant little ſupper, 
conſiſting of a fine young turkey, a tongue 4 13 
daube, two fallads, one of anchovy, the other of 
lettice; a deſſert compoſed of cheeſe, biſcuits, 
Aaſpinerie, almonds in ſhell, butter churned ſince 
our arrival, and very good wine both white and 
red. Is not this a ſumptuous repaſt for ſuch a 
ſavage place? And what do you think they charge 
us, including our courier? Only five livres, five 
ſols, French. I dare ſay you thought Savoy af- 


forded nothing but acorns and goat's whey. From 


Geneva to this place, our road has not been abſo- 
F Iutely 


1 

lutely bad, —though we have had ſome rough 
ſteps. The mountains, according to their differ- 
ent aſpects, produce vines in abundance, corn, 
buck-wheat, and various kinds of pulſe.— The 
Arve winds along the valley, its waters are clear, 
and foaming in their courſe break over ſeveral 
large ſtones and rocks which have tumbled into it 
from the mountains on each ſide. Do not ima» 
gine that we poſt it here; there is no going faſt in 
ſuch roads; ſo we have hired an excellent Geneva 
carriage, with four ſtout ſleek republican horſes, 
and a careful coachman, who boaſts with J. J. 
Rouſſeau of being a citizen of Geneva; he ap- 
pears en bon point, is rich, and communicative, — 
has talked to us much about Lord ——, who has 
been admitted, to his great ſatisfaction, a citizen 
of Geneva. Good night. To-morrow we ſet out 
early to gain Chamberry, 
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Rumelie. 


Aix. 
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LEW-TER IV. 


Chamberry, Sept. 26th. 


E have paſſed ſeveral frightful bridges to- 
day; for by the winding of the road 
round the protuberances of the mountains, you 
are obliged to croſs the Arve inceſſantly, At Ru- 
melie (a wretched old town) there is a dangerous 
bridge at preſent, and an aſcent from it to the inn, 


by no means pleaſant on account of its abrupt 


ſteepneſs. But, it ſeems, they propoſe ſoon to 
build a very good bridge here. The inn belongs 
to the marquis de T, a Seigneur of Turin; and 
had been the family chateau. I ran through the 


apartments, which are paved, as well as waſte and 


wild; and at length came to a great ſaloon, which 
had no other ornament, or furniture, than the fa- 
mily arms blazoned ; not even one grim anceſtor 
in armour to grace its naked walls: —But J ſup- 
poſe the family pictures are conveyed to Turin. 
As ſoon as we poſſibly could we took leave of 
Rumelie. I believe no place in the world, of its 
ſize, contains more beggars; but I ſuſpect them 
to be the inhabitants of the town, who demand 
alms in the moſt importunate and clamorous 
manner. ; 

From thence we came to Aix, where we em- 
ployed about an hour in examining its ſprings and 
baths. The road is good from Rumelie to Aix, 


and from thence to Chamberry, Cultivation 1s not 
| neglected ; 


„ 
neglected; on the other fide of Aix the moun- 
tains are laboured until their extreme acclivity 
mocks the peaſant's toil. Their corn is ſtill very 
oreen, their hay now making ; having a bad pro- 
ſpect of grapes this year, they have neglected their 
vines, whoſe branches trail in diforder along the 
ground. From Aix hither, there is no mountain 
to aſcend or deſcend fertile plains open them- 
ſelves out on each fide of the road to a great 
extent, whoſe boundaries are mountains covered 
with ſnow. Abundance of ſtandard fruit-trees, 
forming conſiderable orchards, and bending under 
their harveſts, the corn growing between them in 
many places, ſtrike the mind with ideas of plenty, 
widely differing from thoſe I had formed of Savoy. 
But it ſeems this landſcape is to have its contraſt. 
—At Aix we made every inquiry, our time would 
permit of, in regard to the medicinal qualities of 
its waters. T'wo of the ſprings burſt out of a 
rock on the fide of a ſteep mountain, which ere 
arched over like a grotto. The upper bath, ſup- 
plied by one of theſe ſprings, has a ſtrong ſul- 
phureous ſmell and taſte, The ſpring flows out of 
a leaden pipe inſerted in the rock, in a ſtream 
which meaſures about two inches and a half dia- 
meter: it is ſo exceſſively hot, that I could not 
ſaffer it to fall upon my hand for a quarter of a 
minute. M held his hand repeatedly under it, 
till at laſt it ſwelled, looked very red, and itched. 
Our guide told us, that a Geneva gentleman, who 
had but juſt left the town, and who was ſo para- 
63 i lytio 
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lytic at his arrival as to occaſion his being helped 
out of his carriage by five men, in ſix wecks after 
he had uſed the baths and drank the waters, got 
into his coach without aſſiſtance, and is returned 
in perfect health to Geneva, Lepers bathe here, 
and, we are told, ſome have been cured. The 
ſecond ſpring brings down with it a kind of ſtuff 
or paſte in flakes, in colour and conſiſtence not 
unlike white of egg, a little hardened ; which 
flames and burns when applied to a lighted can- 
dle. Curioſity led me to taſte the water, of which 
having drank a glaſs with ſeveral flakes in it; I 
was almoſt inſtantaneouſly ſcized with a ſickneſs in 
the ſtomach, It is uſed in conſumptions, and all 
diſorders of the breaſt. I folded up in a paper 
ſome of the moſt condenſed flakes, which ſtuck 
about the ſpring, and put them into my pocket- 
book to dry; but, an hour or two after, there 
was not the ſmalleſt veſtige of them to be ſeen ; 
nothing remained but an exceeding bad ſmell. 
However, they had covered a knife and ſciſſors, 
which were near them in my pocket-book, with 
ruſt, The ſtones, which receive the ſpray of this 
ſpring, are paſted over with a green coat reſem- 
bling vitriol ; and in the crevices, where the flakes 
are colle ed together, they have acquired a ſub- 
ſtance as firm as glaziers* putty. This is applied 
to corns as an infallible remedy. No doubt, it 
may be endued with many ſuperior virtues; but 
its medicinal qualities have not yet been properly 


inveſtigated, On one fide of the place, whence 
| the 


4 
the ſecond ſpring flows, is a hole in the rock, 
through which a perſon may creep. While we 
were trying to explore the courſe of this cavity, 
an old woman appeared with a lighted candle, in 
order to penetrate through this opening into a ſub- 
terraneous paſſage, which ſhe did with much eaſe, 
She had been ſent by a phyſician to gather 
a quantity of the ſubſtance and incruſtation 
mentioned above; but having advanced about nine 
yards, the great heat and ſteam obliged her to 
make her retreat as faſt as poſſible, Probably this 
paſſage leads to other baths within the mountain, 
of Roman conſtruction; for, no doubt, the Ro- 
mans were acquainted with theſe waters and their 
virtues, No fiſh, nor any reptile, as you may ima- 
gine, can exiſt in or near theſe ſprings.—The third 
fountain ſupplies a bath of about twenty-two feet 
in diameter, of an irregular ſhape: it was built 
for Madame Royale, The water of this is green, 
and fo tranſparent, as to diſcover the ſource bub- 
bling up through the gravel at the bottom: but 
is not ſo hot as the two ſprings before mentioned. 
— About two hundred yards higher up is another 
fountain, milk-warm only, that has ſcarcely any 
taſte; this is called the refreſhing fpring. Our 
guide affured us, it has the extraordinary quality 
of reſtoring in a few hours to their original freſh- 
neſs all forts of herbs and vegetables, though dried 
and withered, Woe had not time to make any 
experiments ourſelves, nor further inquiry into the 


qualities of theſe waters: it is to be wiſhed that 
S ſome 
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ſome good natural philoſopher of England was to 
reſide here for ſome time, and to analyſe them pro- 
perly. I am ſure the world would profit by his 
diſcoveries, —There are no lodging-houſes, nor any 
particular converiencies for the fick; The inn 
indeed is-not a bad one: and here thoſe who come 
to Aix for their health are obliged to reſide : its 
largeſt apartment is occupied at preſent by the 
Duke and Dutcheſs de Gramont, The S 8 
paſſcd the laſt ſummer, or part of it, here. 

We intend halting to-morrow to reſt ourſelves. 
This town 1s built like many of our old Englith 
country-towns, but inferior to moſt of them. 
Though, as I ſaid above, the beſt apartment in the 
inn is occupied, yet we are not ill lodged: the 
houſe is clean, and we are well ſerved at three 
livres a head. | 
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GEOLETTERK 


Chamberry, Sept. 25th, at Night. 


E have been walking about this town all 

the morning. Here are no antiquities to 

be ſeen, nor any thing curious. Abbe Richard, 
vol. i. p. 8, has ſaid more in favour of the architec- 
ture of the Church, than we think it deſerves. 
They ſhew with great veneration a little chapel, in 
| which the Sainte Sucire was formerly depoſited : 
ſince removed to Turin. Upon the wall hangs a 
long liſt of relics, conſiſting of above ſixty diffe- 
rent articles; ſuch as St. John's reed, that was 
| ſhaken by the wind in the deſart ; two nails of 1e 
real croſs ; fragments of ſome of the apoſtles gar- 
ments. But, unfortunately for the devots at Cham- 
berry, all theſe precious 7ea/ies have been removed 
to Turin, and the liſt only remains. The old Caſtle 
was deemed impregnable in bow and arrow time, 


Church. 


Caſtle. 


but is now commanded on every ſide. Two thou- 


ſand people were lodged within its walls in 1736 
or 1737, at the marriage of the preſent King of 
Sardinia with Madame of Lorrain.— The nee is 
in ruins, There are a few ſmall pictures in the 
church of the Jacobins, which are tolerably well 


executed, The public walk admired by Lalande 


does not anfwer his deſcription. Here are ſeveral 
fountains well ſupplied with excellent water. The 
houſes make a beggarly appearance, on the outſide 


particularly, as the windows are of paper, and fre- 
quently 


\ 


Convents. 
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quently in tatters. In ſtrolling about, we were 
accoſted by a Jacobin monk, who informed us, 
that there are in this town fifteen religious houſes, 
male and female communaute*s, belides one convent 
of Jeſuits; who, though conſiſting of no more 
than fourteen or fifteen in number, have a yearly 
revenue of thirty thouſand livres ( Piedmonteſe), He 
added, that, to his knowledge, they had many con- 


cealed relources, but that they conducted them- 


ſelves and their affairs with the utmoſt ſecrecy and 
circumſpection, not chuſing to converſe or aſſo- 
ciate with any of the other religious orders. This 
man complained much of the rife and dearneſs of 
proviſions, The meaſure of corn, which fold for 
four livres in 1767, cannot now be purchaſed under 
nine; and every other article of the neceſſaries of 
lite have gradually rifen, to the double of their 
former prices. France uſed to ſupply Savoy with 
a conſiderable quantity of corn; but as this traf- 
fic is now prohibited, they are in conſtant appre- 
henſion of a ſcarcity. There may indeed be ſome 
reſource in their buck-wheat, which produces 
two crops, the ſecond later than every other fort 
of grain, | 

Several families of eſſe reſide at Chamberry; 
and during the carnival they have a comedie and 
maſked balls. The ladies here wear no rouge, ex- 
cepting one old Marquiſe, who, I ſuppoſe, is a 
Frenchwoman. Our hoſt boaſts much of a cer- 
tain fiſh called lavaret, for which this river is 
famous; but he has not yet been able to procure 
us one of theſe delicacies, 


I ſhall 


1 


T ſhali conclude this letter with an anecdote of Cobler's 


a cobler's family of this town. — About a quarter 
of a league from Chamberry, a fine chateau, juſt 
built, attracted our notice. The maſter of which 
goes by the name of Jaques Mar ( for he bas no 
litle), and is the ſon of a cobler. In childhood, 
having quitted his country, he travelled into Spain 
(in as humble an equipage as many of his com- 
rades who thrive on Pont- Neuf). Being arrived at 


Madrid, he had the good fortune to recommend 


himſelf as a marmiton in the Queen's kitchen; 
where, in proceſs of time, he was promoted to be 
Chef de la Cuiſine; and at length, fortune puſhing 
him on, he became Eulreprenneur de la Cuiſiue; in 
which capacity he had a fixed monthly allowance 
to provide victualing for all the houſchold. Mean 
time, a brother of Jaques Mar's (who, to ſeek his 
fortune in England, had quitted Chamberry about 
the ſame time) died in London, having rea- 
lized ten thouland livres a year, which he be- 
queathed to his brother. Fame does not give ſo 
accurate an account of the riſe and progreſs of this 
Mar, as of Jaques. All I can learn 1s, that he 
ſerved a London merchant (during his youth) who 
traded on the ſeas, and that at length he became 
conſiderable, and carried on commerce on his own 
bottom. The Eutrepreuneur, Jaques Mar, planned 
and built the before- mentioned chateau, to which 
he is retired, with a yearly income in the whole 
of forty thoufand livres . He is not above forty- 
five years old; is at preſent a widower, his wite 
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Aigue- 
belle, 
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being lately dead, by whom he has two or. three 
children, His couſin-german continues the family- 
ſtall, furniſhing to the neceſſities of the ſoles and 
heels of his neighbours, with as much humility as 
if there had been no chateau in the family. 

Adieu. The poſt paſſes through here to-morrow 
morning, which will give you this letter; uninte- 
reſting as it is, you will be glad to hear we have 
got thus far, free from accident, and accompanied 
by fine weather. 


I am, as ever, moſt affectionately, yours, Sc. 


. 
Sept. 29th, 1770. 
L. RE we are at Aiguebelle, and here are we 
to ſleep. We quitted Chamberry this morn- 
ing, and had purpoſed leaving that town yeſterday, 
but were obliged to poſtpone our departure, not 
having been able to procure what is called, a good 
chaile and horſes, to convey us to Turin, until this 
morning: when a voiturin preſented himſelf with 
horſes and chaiſe for our approbation. It ſeems 


we were particularly lucky, for this voiturin is ſup- 


poſed to have one of the beſt chaiſes and the beſt 
horſes at Chamberry ;—but after thoſe of Eng- 
land, or even of France, it is not an eaſy matter 
to reconcile one's ſeif to a machine, which ſeems 
conſtructed for the purpoſe of overturning its con- 
tents. It is ſo extremely high and narrow, as to 
totter on plain ground; has but two wheels; its 


ſhafts are tied over the back of the horſe, aſter the 


Two 
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two extremities have been forced as near to each 
other as cords can bring them. The conſequence 
of theſe ſhafts being raiſed up ſo high is, that the 


body of the chaiſe Jeans back; ſo judge of the 


eaſy ſituation of thoſe who are thus happily con- 
yeyed, Nothing like a ſpring to mitigate one's 
ſufferings; but jolt upon jolr—now, by the un- 
erenneſs of the road, loſing the equilibrium on one 
ſide, till by a ſudden riſe one trembles for fear of 
being turned topſy-turvy on the other. The horſe 
rode by the poſtilion, is tied on with ropes to the 
ſide of the chaiſe, the ſhafrs occupying the whole 
breadth. By the frequent breaking of theſe ropes, 
the chaiſe is ſtopped inceſſantly to put them again 
in order. For this machine and three horles, in- 
cluding one for our courier, we are to pay fix louis 
and an half; and the voiturin is to convey our bag- 
gage and his chaiſe and horſes over the moun- 
tain *; (I certainly need not inform you, that there 
is no putting more than a pair cf horſes to a car- 
riage in theſe roads. From Chamberry to Mont- 
melian the road is narrow, but not dangerous; and 
the country fertile. The town and citadel of Mont- 
melian (the latter now in ruins) are ſituated upon 
a high and very ſteep mountain, on the ſides of 
which the vine is cultivated which yields that be- 
verage ſo much eſteemed, and ſo frequently men- 
tioned by the Italian voyoge writers +, The inn is 

* Mount Cennis. 

+ It is remarkable, that thcſe vines have ſcarce any earth to 


grow out of. I do not believe that 12 cart loads could be collected 
rom 15 acres of mountain on the weſtern ide of Montmelian. 


not 


Montme- 
lian, in 


Savoy. 
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not in the town, it is half a league on this ſide; 
and was formerly a nobleman's chateau. But poor 
and humble muſt have been the times, when the 
great occupied ſuch houſes. An Engliſh farmer 
would not be thought unreaſonable, were he to 
complain loudly of his landlord's having deſtined 
him ſuch an habitation on his eſtate. 


The aſcent is ſo ſteep from the inn, that we 


walked it up. Having gained the top, the coun- 
try we had left behind appeared very charming 
the river Jſere waſhing the feet of the mountains, 
which from the bottom to the town of Montme- 
lian are entirely covered with vines. The town 1s 
crowned by the citadel, now ſufficiently ruinous to 
be a fine object of view. Higher again, and on 
all ſides, riſe up mountains, ſome quite bare and 
barren, others clothed with wood; and great beds 
of ſnow in the clefts of rocks, forming a ſtrong 
contraſt with the green pines. From Montmelian 
10 Aiguebelle, after paſſing the mountain abvve- 
mentioned, the road lies in a very narrow valley, 
which winds inceſſantly; there 15 no room in many 
places, but for the road and the river, the moun- 
tains on each ſide approaching cloſe to each other. 
The courſe of the river is frequently turned by the 
ſ:ones that have fallen into ir, and the road is in 
many places impeded by vaſt fragments of rock 


that have rolled down from the adjacent moun- 


tains. Within a league or two of Aiguebelle the 
proipeC& opens, the country is well cultivated and 
peopled, and ſeveral villages appear on both ſides, 


half 


1 


half hid in trees; the ſpires of their churches, 
covered all over with tin, gliſten amidſt the foreſts 
of firs. Several ruined towers, moſtly of a ſquare 
form, crowning the brows of the mountains, ſeem 
placed there on purpoſe for the view. 

Aiguebelle lies in a bottom cloſely ſurrounded 
by mountains, whoſe tops are covered with eternal 
ſnows, which the peaſants firmly believe have never 

telted ſince their firſt fall after the creatin of the 
world, This is but a poor ſtraggling village. The 
water here is delicious; it is clear, light, and ſparkles 
in the glaſs like Champaign. The inhabitants pre- 
tend, this village has acquired its name from the 
quality of the fine fountain that riſes in it. The inn 
is tolerable ; there are a tew Sardinian cavalry quar- 
tered here. A female, who belonged to the troop, 
particularly attracted my attention; ſhe was dreſſed 
in the regimental uniform; a man's coat of biue 
cloth, faced with ſcarlet, and filver buttons; the 
ſkirts very long; a petticoat, buttoned before and 
behind, of the ſame materials, covering a ſmall 
hoop beneath it. On her head a brown perrke, 
which I think is called a Ramilie, with a gueue 
reaching down almoſt to her heels. In perſon, ex- 
tremely tail; her face long and pale, her noſe 
aquiline, and to crown the whole, an exceeding 
fierce cocked laced hat. —M is gone to ſce the 


. remains of the village of Raudan, which was de- 


ſtroyed a few years ſince in a wenderiul manner; 


the Cxr? of the pariſh accompanies him: if the 


account he brings me proves in any degree curious, 
I ſhall certainly retail it to you. 
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Mis returned, and he ſhrewdly ſuſpects 


that neither Richard nor Lalande ever gave them- 
iclves the trouble to explore in perſon the devaſta- 


tion that a falling mountain cauſed, by its deſcent 


on the, village of Randan: an event which hap- 


pened on the 12th of June, 1750. Here follows 
his account of it: “ Continued heavy rains for 
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ſeveral days, ſucceeded by a warm fſun-ſhine, 
diſſolving the vaſt heaps of ſnow which had lain 
on the mountains contiguous to the village, 
cauſed ſuch an inundation, as brought down on 
a ſudden vaſt fragments of the foil and prodi- 
gious rocks, in ſuch an abundance as entirely to 
cover up the village, which conſiſted of thirty- 
ſix houſes, the chateau, gardens, and ſtables of 
the Seigneur, and the pariſh church; excepting 
about 16 fect of its ſteeple, which ſtill appears 
above the ſurface, The windows of the belfry 
are above cleven feet from the ground; not 
even with it, as Lalande afierts *; nor is there 
any poſſibility of entering them without the 
aſſiſtance ct a ladder, The peaſants have cleared 
out about ſeven feet of the arch of the vault of 
this church; but it was too difficult and expen- 
live an undertaking for them to continue the 
excavation. The ſpace covered over appears to 
be about 150 acres, including the village and 
ad joining fields. The ground is raiſed above its 
former level 36 feet in the higheſt part, ſloping 
down to the river, Old trees are buried up to 


* Vol. iſt, P. 8. - 
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their heads, five or ſix feet of their topmoſt 
« branches only appearing above the ground. Stu- 
« pendous rocks lie diſperſed on all ſides; ſome 
e of them meaſure from eleven to thirteen feet 
« one way, by ſeven to eleven the other : this une- 
« qual ſuperficies is covered over between the rocks 
« with bruſh-wood, the fibres or ſeeds of which 
% have come down in the fragments of the moun- 
« tain. The torrent of melted ſnow which burſt 
« away from the hills formed two cataracts, over- 
« turning in its courſe houſes, trees, and rocks: 
« the channels they have left are nearly 16 feet 
e deep and thirty broad.” As Lalande and Ri- 
chard have ſaid very little of the cataſtrophe which 
befel this village and its environs in one day, [ 
thought it worth while to give you this report of 
it, which you well know to be exact and authentic. 

Having nothing more that 1s curious to add, [ 
conclude, Sc. 
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LETTER VII. 


Sept. 30, 1770, at Night. 


ERE, at St. Michael, another deſerted 

chateau, are we to pals the night; but the 
accommodations are ſo wretched, that they have 
baniſned ſleep from my eyes: the hardneſs and 
dirt of the bed does not invite me to reſt. One 
would think old Keyſler had been doating, when 
he ſays, © there is very good accommodation in 


ea ſpacious inn at St. Michael,” &c. Spacious 


it is indeed, but naked walls, and ill- paved floors ; 
a few broken chairs, and ſtraw beds; thoſe with- 
out curtains being better in ſome reſpects, by being 
leſs ſordid; a larder affording no other proviſion 
than ſtinking oil; bread four and black; and 
trout marinated after they ſtunk. But what charmed 
poor Keyſler, was certain moral ſentences wrote 
over the doors; who inveighs with great ill- humour 
againſt the ſallies of fancy, commonly inſcribed 
by young people upon window-panes, It had 
been a difficult matter to have found any here 
to have wrote upon. Our hoſteſs made us ſome 
reproaches tor chuſing to ſup in our own room (al- 
though it was more for her intereſt, as we pay conſi- 
derably dearer), intimating that it would be much 
better if we would cat at Table dite; for there was 
a great deal of company. You cannot imagine how 
much ol! cur hoſts have worried us to eat at their 

table; 


j 
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table; but I need not tell you, we had rather have 
a cruſt of bread in the ſtable with the horſes, than 
ſit down with all ſorts of people that are totally 
unknown to us: they may be © the beft fort of 
people in the world,” However, the laſt words of 
the hoſteſs made me curious to learn who the com- 
pany were: it conſiſted of a Seigucur of Milan, an 
Abbe of Florence, a ſinger from Venice, three 
Lyons traders; and a woman, wife to one of 


them. 


Our road "to-day has been worſe than any we 
have yet experienced. From Aiguebelle to St. 
Jean de Maurienne is one continued aſcent and st. Jean de 
deſcent; We have paſſed ſeveral dangerous bridges, 
compoſed of nothing but fir-trees thrown acroſs ; 
very uncertain and looſe, the river running under 
them with great rapidity. About three weeks ſince, 
one of theſe bridges failed, as the Lyons diligence 
was paſſing it. None of the paſſengers periſhed; but 
the baggage, to the amount of forty thouſand 
livres, was loſt, and all the horſes drowned, before 
they could be diſengaged from their harneſs. Some 
of the ſtone bridges I think little leſs terrifying 
than thoſe of wood; one in particular near St. Jean 
de Maurienne, which is more like a ſharp ridge 
of a houſe than a bridge; and ſo narrow, the wall 
on each fide being alſo extremely low, that were 
the horſes to take fright, you muſt infallibly be 


overturned into the river.—I forgot to mention, 


Mauri- 
enne. 


that we dined at Is Chambre, a moſt wretched 12 Chen. 
place, and a very bad inn: it is about mid-way b“. 


D 


1 
— 


between 


1 
between Aiguebelle and St. Jean de Maurienne. 
This latter is a pretty, clean- looking little town. 


Lalande makes mention of this place, as being the 


fortreſs by which Hannibal marched into Italy, 
zccording to ſeveral writers; but as authors, you 
know, often differ, in ſuch inveſtigations, others will 
have it (and this he ſays is the common opinion) 
that he croſſed over the mountain St. Bernard. 
He (Lalande) gives a long quotation from the 
Memoirs du Marechal de Vielleville, deſcribing a 
kind of maſque given by the inhabitants of this 
town to Henry the Second of France, in 1548- 
This you will ſce in tom. 1. p. 15. 

Having already attempted to give you an idea 
of the bridgcs in Savoy, 'which, as you mult have 
perceived, are not too much to be depended upon 
(though the preſent time of the year is eſteemed the 
beſt and ſafeſt ſcaſon for this journey), there is 
another kind of accident to which thoſe who travel 
this road are alſo ſubject, that of being cruſhed to 
death by ponderous rocks, many of which ſeem ſuſ- 
pended by one corner only, and jutting out, hang 
over the road, threatening to part their hold at 
every moment. The foil about them is a looſe 
grey ſand, and ſeems ſtrongly incorporated with lead 
ore. Many of theſe rocks have already fallen down 
into the road, others into the river: thoſe which 
by their fall had quite interrupted the road, have 
been blown up by the peaſants, ſo as to leave 
ſuſßcient room for a carriage to pals. Several of 


theſe new arrivals are nearly culical, and as large 
as 


8 


as moderate cottages. One reddiſh rock, in par- 
ticular, which appeared to be an entire ſtone, that 
had rolled to one fide of the road, in form and ſize 
reſembles a ſmall pariſh-church. The great ſtones 
which have fallen into the river, by ſtopping its 
courſe, have cauſed moſt rapid caſcades, whoſe 
white foam daſhing from rock to rock, is beau- 
tifully contraſted by the greenneſs of the ſtream, — 
This road is particularly dangerous in the ſpring, 
when the rocks are molt ſubje&t to fall, from 
the weight of the ſnow that lies upon them, and 
the waſhing away of their earth. 
Further on, and nearer to St. Michael, there is 
a variety in this mountainous proſpect that is more 
than romantic. Some of the hills are cleft and 
torn aſunder, as if by earthquakes, a gloomy dark- 
neſs concealing the inmoſt receſſes of their caverns. 
Down the ſides of others, prodigious cataracts 
have, in their fall, rooted up aged fir-trees, and 
thrown them careleſsly acroſs each other: ſome of 
which are actually growing with their heads down- 
wards, Near St. Michael, there are mountains 
whoſe ſides admit of cultivation, the earth being 
ſupported by low walls, riſing one above the other, 
till interrupted by the ſnow. Vines, and all forts 
of grain, flouriſh luxuriantly on their ſunny ſides, 
The earth is brought up in baſkers faſtened to the 
backs of women and children, as the mountain 1s 
too ſteep for an aſs or mule to aſcend it. We 
could not perceive any petrifactions or foſſils along 
this road, for which we had a careful look-our ; 
D 3 and 
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and as our carriage went ſlowly on, I think they 
muſt have appeared, had there been any. 

We paſſed by a caſtle ſituated upon the top 
of a very high rock: it is called Miolans, and ſerves 
as a ſtate-priſon. The king of Sardinia ſends 
hither thoſe who have committed capital crimes 
againſt the ſtate, Many years paſt there was a 
dreadſul inſtrument of death employed here upon 
priſoners condemned to die; it was called Ja ſup- 


Plice des ragoirs. A caſcade, which falls near the 


caſtle, turned a mill-wheel, ſct round with razors: 
the condemned wretch, being faſtened under this 
wheel, was ſoon haſhed into a thouſand pieces. 
Adieu. I do not know when an opportunity 
will offer to ſend you this and the foregoing letter, 
not having met with any poſt ſince we left 


Chamberry. 
I am, yours, Se, 


eft 
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LETTER vi. 


Turin, Oct. zd. 
Fear you have been uneaſy at not hearing from 
us ſooner. You will probably, at the ſame 
time with this letter, receive thoſe I wrote you 
from Aiguebelle and St. Michael, not having had it 
in my power to forward them ſooner, 
In the firft place, to put you out of ſuſpence, 
I have the pleafure to acquaint you, that we paſſed 
the Mont Cennis on the fineſt day imaginable, are 
ſafely arrived here without the leaſt accident, and 
now well lodged in the houſe of the Counteſs 
POr—b—ns. Now that you are perfectly ſatiſ- 
fied we have not broke our necks down the preci- 
pices of Mont Cennis, I ſhall proceed to tell you, 
that the remainder of our road from St. Michael to 
Lanebourg by no means improved upon us. After 
having aſcended a very ſteep mountain, called St. 


Andre, with a tremendous precipice on one ſide, st. Andre, 
we paſſed through the Bois de Bramant. This Bois de 
foreſt grows on the ſide of a mountain, through 


which the road is carried, and is of that kind called 
by the poſt-boys in Somerſetſhire, ſdeling. From 
thence to the river the precipice 1s frightful, 
the height being ſo conſiderable that the river 
appears no broader than a narrow rivulet, and the 
height from which you look down 1s nearer a true 
perpendicular than any I have yet ſeen, We dined 
| D 4 at 
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vinage of at a village called Modane ; where we ſaw ſeveral 


Modane ' 


ſorts of game, with which the foreft abounds : 


many of them quite new to us. I was ſurpriſed 
To ſce partridges whoſe feathers become quite white 
in winter; their breaſts and part of their wings 


are already ſo; and pheaſants, whoſe feathers are 


black, and fleſh very brown. The Coq de Bruyere, 
Gelinottes, and many other birds not known (I 
believe) in England, are in ſuch abundance 
here, that the peaſants knock them down with 
ſticks, 

From Modane to Lanebourg the road is never 
level; part of it, up an exceeding high mountain, 


is ſo zig-zag, that ar a little diſtance, and before 


you are quite cloie to it, it reſembles the lacings of 
an old-faſhioned ſtomacher. The ſharp turnings of 
this road convinced me of the neceſſity of a two- 
wheeled carriage; for four wheels (even with a 
crane-neck) cannot eaſily be conducted along it 


with ſafety. 
Near Modane, a little on one ſide of the road, 


is a moſt beautiful fall of water, which deſcends 


perpendicularly from a prodigious height. We lay 
at Lanebourg. Its ſituation is really ſurpriſing, 
the mountains, caſcades, and immenſe rocks, 


are ſo grouped together, that the appearance 


of the village is as if by ſome vaſt con- 
cuſſion a number of entire cottages had been 
thrown amongſt theſe mountains, and in their fall 
were pitched ſome on the tops of rocks, others on 


the inſides, ſo as juſt to find an equilibrium ſuffi- 
| cient 
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cient to keep them from tumbling into the torrents 
of water that roar on all ſides of them. We had 
the honour to occupy the royal apartment in the 
inn; for his Sardinian Majeſty has lain here two 
or three times, and whatſoever of royal, that paſs 
through Lanebourg, are always lodged in this 
room : though the walls are literally bare, and the 
curtains of the bed of very coarſe woollen cloth, 


the windows of paper, and the floor ill paved; 


yet this room 1s not looked upon in a deſpicable 
light. 


While we were eating a very bad ſupper, com- 
poſed of liver and brains, (to what animal they 
had belonged, I do not pretend to decide) the 
Syndic of the porters came in, to calculate how 
many of his ſubjects we ſhould have occaſion for. 
Four were aſſigned for me, and fix for M 
The ſettled price is fifty Piedmonteſe ſols each. 
You may imagine we gave him ſomething over, 
One of the porters addreſſed us in Engliſh; he is 
well known to all our countrymen that travel this 
road. His name is Martin, and was in ſervice for 
ſeven years with the Archbiſhop of in Ireland, 
fince which he has travelled through Italy with 
ſeveral Engliſh maſters. Though he proteſſes to 
love England, and ſeems very glad to lee thoſe 
of that nation; yet is he retired ro his native 
mountains, to paſs the remainder of his days, 
preferring theſe barren rocks, and almoit perpetual 
inows, to any other country he has ſeen, Surely 

the 
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the old ſtory of the maladie du pais has ſome foun- 
ation in truth, by the Savoyards and Swiſs con- 
ſtantly returning to their own country. With his 
ſavings, he has purchaſed an eſtate of 36 J. a- year; 
which provides him with not only the neceſſaries of 
life, but raiſes him above the rank of an ordinary 
Porterz even the Syndic regards him as a man 
of reſponſibility. I wiſh I could boaſt as much 
of his honeſty as of his good humour; he was very 
uſeful to us, as well as entertaining, in our journey 
over the mountain; but in the end convinced me, 
by ſhewing a very intereſted mind, that he had not 
improved his honeſty by his travels into England. 
Some particulars we learnt in regard to the people 
of Lancbourg, I think, worth mentioning, there 
being no notice taken of them as diſtinguiſhed from 
the other Savoyards in the books of travels. 
M , Who as you will find gave his conveyers 
little trouble, amuſed himſelf whilſt he walked 
contentedly with them, 1a picking up for me every 
kind of account he could extract from them, in 
regard to the police, wealth, taxes, population, 
purſuits and propenſities, of the little diſtrict of 
Lancbourg; which, whilſt we halted from time to 
time to contemplate the proſpects, or to eaſe my 
porters, he wrote little notes of with his pencil: — 
From their, take the following particulars, which 

I think may amuſe you. 
« Their village conſiſts of about 220 houſes; 
they are ſo happy as to be free from the op- 
« preſſion 
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« preſſion of a Seigneur, Commandant, or other 
40 petty tyrant of any denomination whatſoever. 1 


| « The only tax they are ſubject to, is the Taille, 1 
; which amounts nearly to the ſeventh part of the _ | 4 
e produce of their land, and is paid to the king; 4 
they are at no other public expence, except the 1:8 
| * keeping their roads and bridges paſſable. They alſo | | if 


* make proviſion for their Cure, and repair their 
& church. They never let their land, as by ſo doing it | 
* would not produce them more than at the rate of | 
& two and a half per cent. for their purchaſe-money ; | 
whereas, by cultivating their little property 0 
e themſelves, they make it yield from ten to thir- 
« teen per cent. There are few Lanebourgians who 
“ poſſeſs leſs than twelve, and none more than 
« forty pounds per annum. Though they are | 
* obliged to keep the road over Mont Cennis in 
a paſſable ſlate, particularly during the winter, 
yet that expence falls lightly on the inhabitants, 
* as they gain yearly eighty guineas, which the 
% lake on the plain of Ment Cennis is let for, and 
e this money is ſolely appropriated to the uſes of 
te the community. They have but /wo prieſts in 
« the village, and xo convent. Their prieſts not 
* being Lanebourgians, are conſidered by them as 
“ foreigners. They have ſenſe enough not to 
* bring up any of their own children to the 
* church. They are remarkably healthy and 
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Lenebourg, whoſe inhabitants truſt to Nature, 
exerciſe, and temperance. The ſimplicity of 
their manners, and the purity of their lives is 
ſuch, that it very rarely happens an illegitimate 
child is produced amongſt them; but when ſuch 


an event does arrive, immediate marriage, or 


perpetual exile, muſt enſue. By the vigilance of 
the Cyre and the Syndics, no culprit has ever 
eſcaped one or other of the above ordinances ; 
and they generally prefer the former, Here then 
ſubſiſts a community, more free from ſuper- 
ſtition than the tenets of the religion they profeſs 
admits of, Content with the produce of their 
own labours, they are always cheerful, always 
happy; their wants are bounded by the mere 
neceſſary ; their wiſhes never reach beyond their 
means :—thus do they defy the vice of avarice, 
and chaſe for ever from their pillow, the cares 
attendant on ambition, Upon inquiring into the 
frequent emigrations of Savoyards, it appeared, 
the Lanebourgians never ſent out of their com- 
munity more than three or four in the ſpace of 
18 months. There are now twelve at Lyons, 
whom they call rich and conſiderable, although 
they quitted Lanebourg in the capacity of ſhoe- 
cleaners and chimney- ſwecpers: they boaſt alſo 
of having given four chairmen to the King of 
France. [Lexis the Beloved could not (by my 
experience of them) have choſen better, —There 
| are 
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« are about an hundred porters, whoſe names are 
« upon a liſt; the Syndics take care that they 
« carry travellers in their turn, and are referred to, 
« in caſe of any diſpute that may ariſe amongſt 
« them. Proviſions are very cheap here: in 
& money of Piedmont, bread 1 fol and a half, 


« beef, mutton, and veal, 3 ſols the pound. 


« Twenty-five years palt, bread fold at half a 
« fol, and meat at one ſol the pound.” 

After having paſted a ſleepleſs night in the 
royal apartment, in a great meaſure owing to a 
mountain torrent that falls cloſe by the window, 
we ſet out at five o'clock the next morning in 
our chairs, the commencement of the aſcent not 
being more than ten paces diſtant from the door. 
Theſe chairs are conſtructed in the moſt ſimple 
and portable manner imaginable. There are two 
{mall bars of wood for arms, and another bar be- 
bind, which riſes a little higher than the waiſt, 
and which ſerves as a ſupport to the back of the 
perſon in the chair; the ſeat is matted with bark of 
trees and ropes twiſted together, which yield 
to the weight of thoſe it conveys. You are ſo near 
the ground, that there is not the leaſt difficulty 
in ſtepping out of the chair at pleaſure; there are 
no legs to theſe chairs, but in their room a board 
is tied on by ropes to the ſeat, for the feet to reſt 
upon, and the cords as much ſhortened as can 
conveniently be, the legs and feet are well ſup- 


ported, being ſufficiently raiſed to clear them 
I entirely 
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entirely of any ſhock from uneven or rocky 
ground. The chairs are fixt on poles, which ap- 
peared to me to be as long as thoſe commonly 
uſed in London, The chairmen are aided by 
ſtraps over their ſhoulders, in the manner of 
thoſe in England, Theſe porters uſe no compo- 
ſition of wax and roſin to the ſoles of their ſhoes; 
as related by Keyſler, vol. 1. p. 200, to keep them 


from ſlipping ;z nor other aſſiſtance for this purpoſe, 


than a few nails drove in here and there, at the 
heels, and a packthread paſſed from one to the 
other of them. The aſcent is not at firſt very 
ſteep; it winds, and towards the top augments 
conſiderably in acclivity and roughneſs. 


Many large ſtones render this road inconvenient, 
which however admits of being made paſſable for 
a carriage, and that at no great expence. A foreſt 
of pines ſtretches itſelf along one ſide of the moun- 
tain, which is ſaid to be abundantly ſtocked with 
game. I liked this manner of travelling very much. 
You are conveyed along ſurpriſingly faſt on the 
plain; the porters run rather than walk; but 
M- was ſoon tired of being carried, aſſerting 
the road was not incommcdious for a perſon on 
foot, the length of the way being the greateſt 
difficulty: he walked, I am ſure, three parts of 
this expedition. By which means our porters had 
little more than half their trouble, as I uſed his in 
their turn; yet theſe poor people ſhewed the beſt 
hearts in the world, fearing leſt he ſhould be too 
T” much 
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much fatigued * * *  * ® but all they could ſay 
had no effect upon him. You know how humane 
he is, and the being carried by his own ſpecies is 
xo part of his ſyſtem * * * „„ 5 # # # 
Our chaiſe being taken to pieces, it was carried on 
the backs of mules. Theſe animals make a droll 
appearance, with a wheel on each fide, and the 
body of the chaiſe on their back. They are ſhod 
in a particular manner, to prevent their ſlipping ; 
their ſhoes advance more than two. inches beyond 
the fore-part of their hoot, and turn up again in 
front. 

Our porters endeavoured to amuſe us by their 
converſation. Theſe poor inoſfenſive people name 
over all the different travellers whom they have 
carried (particularly princes, ambaſſadors, Sc.); 
and every the molt trifling thing they have ſaid 
to them, which they retail to others, ſuppoſing it 
may amuſe, and make them forget the tediouſneſs 
of the way, But the information we wiſhed tor, 
was more about themſelves and their mountains, as 
you have already ſeen by the intelligence procured 
trom them. 

The Glaciere, which appears at about four miles 
diſtance, is, according to them, extremely curious, 
They told us, many Engliſh gentlemen had gone 
out of their way to fee it: that there were great 
quantities of cryſtal found in the grotto; and that 
the peaſants in the villages made ule of it for ſalt- 


cellars and ſmall cups. That it was not always 
white ; 
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white; but even ſometimes nearly black. They 
make no doubt of cryſtal being formed from ice 
and account for the ſtraws incloſed in lumps of it, 
and the muddy appearance 1t often makes, to its 
having been once in a fluid ſtate. But as the'ori- 
gin of cryſtal has been, and ſtill is diſputed by the 
learned, who have not as yet agreed upon the 
matter, I certainly don't mean to give more 
weight to the Lanebourgian opinion than it may 
prove itlelt entitlzd to. 

The rocks and ſtones lying on all ſides of the 
road have many of them the appearance of marble, 
with beautiful veins, of different colours; there 
are alio large lumps of ſpar, which gliften with 
great brightnels in the ſun. I picked up ſome frag- 
ments that are incorporated with ore. Lalande's 
account of the natural productions of Mont Cennis, 
and his obſervations on mountains 1n general, are 
curious and intereſting. Juſt before we gain the 


plain, the aſcent augments in rapidity. On the 


ſide of the mountain are ſmall houſes, which ſerve 
the peaſants in winter, as magazines for their 
forage, and in ſummer as dairies, for they make 
butter and cheeſe in them during the three warm 
months. The plain is by no means ſans aucun in- 
ezalite, (according to Lalande, vol. i. p. 23.) for 
there is great variety of ground ; and what is called 
the plain, is rather a valley, extending along be- 
tween high mountains, with ſeveral different roads 
through it, ſome cf which the mules take, others 

the 
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the Porters. The graſs is exceedingly thick, ſhort, 


and full of flowers: there were many in blow of 
the tribe of the Amuranthoides, or Everlaſtings 
e yellow, others of a fine crimſon, and purple“. 
- Crowfoot kind in great abundance z their 
flowers were paſt, but I perceived great patches of 
the graſs of Anemone and Ranunculus, Violet Po- 
lianthus, &c. with aromatic and odoriferous plants, 
ſeveral of which I had never ſeen before. A good 
Botaniſt might find entertainment on this plain for 
a month. The foreſt on the ſides of Mont Cennis 
abounds with the Chamois, a ſpecies of wild goat, 
whole fleſh is eatable. The peaſants ſell their 
ſkins at from eight to twelve livres each. The 
blood of theſe animals, dried, and taken in wine, 
is eſteemed a ſovereign remedy for the pleuriſy; 
the king of Sardinia is never without this medi- 
cine, it being allowed by the Turin phyſicians to 


be admirable in many caſes, The Chamois are Chamois, 


fleet, and extremely ſhy, concealing themſelves in 
the moſt retired parts of the foreſt, and in the 
clefts of rocks, the moſt difficult of acceſs. They 
are ſo alert, that they bound from rock to rock, 
and will ſtand with all their four feet cloſe together 
on the moſt pointed of them. Their ſmell is ſo 
exquilite, that no man can approach them withour 
their perceiving it, except againſt the wind; and 


Dans toutes les montagnes il y a une multitude des 
plantes curieuſes & agreable a voir, dans les Fentes des rochers 
dont les fleurs ſont de couleurs eclatantes, & que je crois devoir 
etre miſes au rang des ſemper vivan. Note in Richard, 
tom. i. p. 19. 
Vol.. I. E. they 
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they have the ſenſe of hearing in ſuch perfection, 
that it is ſcarce poſſible to get within ſhot of them, 
The only way of killing them 1s, by lying in wait, 
concealed behind the buſhes, and near their uſual 
haunts, before break of day, taking care the wind 
is in your favour, No dog can catch them, not 
even a greyhound; for they run directly to the 
precipices as their ſecurity, near which they are 
always found, and which are ſo exceedingly em- 
barraſſed and interſected, that a dog would break 
his neck that ſhould attempt to follow them for 
any time.—All kinds of game quit theſe moun- 
tains in the winter, the cold being too ſevere for 
them. Even the wolves and bears ſeek a leſs in- 
clement ſky. The air was very keen on the plain; 
and I was obliged to wrap myſelf up in a pelice, 
lined through with fur, although the day was 
remarkably fine for that country; but it was early 
in the morning when we fet out, and I think it 
was not more than 8 o'clock when we found our- 
{elves on the plain, having been about three hours 


in mounting. My chairmen, to compenſate in ſome _ 


meaſure for the cold 1 complained of, expatiated 
on the good wine, and bread and cheeſe, that the 
bon Pere Nicolas would give us for breakfaſt. (This 
is the Cure mentioned by Lalande, who lives cloſe 
to the Hoſpital.) 


Before I cloſe this letter, I ſhall give you a ſketch 


of this extraordinary Prieſt, whoſe purity of lite, 
and benevolence of heart, has rendered him ſo 
deſervedly dear to the inhabitants of Lanebourg, 

(who 


C80] 
{who look upon him as a father) that they cannot 
ſpeak of him without tears in their eyes; ſo much 


do they fear being ſoon deprived of him, as he is 
now very much advanced i In years, 


There is a riſing in the plain before you gain 
the borders of the Lake, which is a rough and 
rugged ſtep. The Lake is about three miles in 
circumference, of an irregular ſhape. The graſs 
grows not only down to the water's edge, but 
under it for ſome way, as you fee through the 


water; but this does not continue far, for the 


Lake is ſo deep towards the middle, as to be 
deemed unfathomable, at leaſt by the pea- 
ſants. They find no other ſiſn here than trout, 
but theſe are in the utmoſt perfection; their 
reported ſize is enormous: ſome weighing 
eighteen pounds. Thoſe we had at La Grande 
Croix, where we dined, were not larger than 
trout commonly are in England, but much bet- 
. ter flavoured, I do not know whether or not 
trout have the peculiar quality of living in waters 
that are iced over for eight months of the year, as 


is the caſe with this Lake; but one is tempted to 


believe it muſt be fo, as the quantity of this fiſh 
has never been known to diminiſh here, although 
there is no vilible inlet by which the Lake can be 
ſupplied; no ſprings, nor communication with 
other waters, having yet been diſcovered: yet it 
muſt certainly be ſupplied from the adjacent moun- 
tains, which are covered with eternal ſnows, and 
pore of which ſnow muſt melt, and fo be filtered 
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through the earth, till it gets to this great reſervoir. 


The large trout are ſent to Turin, and bought up 


for the King's table, and for thoſe of foreign mini- 
ſters, for great entertainments. During the time 
that the Lake is frozen over, loaded mules, and 
herds of cattle croſs it; without danger, as the ice 
is frequently from ſeven to eight feet thick. 

Having reached the Prieſt's houſe, we ſtopped, and 
aſked admittance, He, good old man, received us 
with the utmoſt hoſpitality; he has quite the ap- 
pearance and countenance one ſhould attach to the 
idea of the Patriarchs of old. He gave us excellent 
cheeſe of the mountain“, with as good wine and 
bread as the Porters had promiſed us. His houſe 
was clean; and he ſnewed us one room, which he 
boaſted of, as having been occupied three ſummer 
months by a noble gueſt, Lord A—g—n ; who 
had retired here from Florence, during the heats of 
ſuminer, and with ſome ſporting-dogs, and Engliſh 
horſes, amuſed himſelf upon theſe mountains. His 
apartment was fitted up in the moſt humble man- 
ner; his pious hoſt, by way of enlivening it, had 
graced the walls with prints repreſenting the fa- 
thers of the deſart. The poor old man mentioned 
him with parental tenderneſs, ſpoke highly in his 
praiſe, and regretted his departure with the utmoſt 
ſenſibility. 

I wonder how ſo young a man could find ſuffi- 
cient reſources in himſelf to be able to exiſt volun- 


* This cheeſe is made of three milks, v/v. Cow, goat, and 
Meeps 
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tarily in ſo dreary a ſolitude as that of Mont Cennis. 
The hoſpital, which joins to the Prieſt's houſe, is 
for the reception of pilgrims travelling over the 
mountain: Pere Nicolas is chaplain to it, In caſe 
of ſickneſs, they are lodged and taken care of till 
recovered ; if they happen to be benighted, they are 
taken in for one night only. Each pilgrim that 
calls at the hoſpital receives a pound of bread and 
ſome ſoup. This inſtitution was certainly well 
intended ; but at preſent thoſe who receive theſe 
charitable donations are nothing better than a maſs 
of idle vagabonds, who, rather than work; wander 
about with ſcollop ſhells in their hats, and under 


pretence of pilgrimaging, indulge a lazy diſpolition 


of rambling, and frequently of pilfering upon their 
road, 


Having taken leave of our kind hoſt, promiſing 
to reviſit him at our return, if we ſhould come 
back the ſame way, we proceeded to La Grande 
Croix, an inn, ſituated at the extremity of the 
plain, the deſcent commencing immediately after. 
Oppoſite to the inn is a ſmall chapel, where thoſe 


who happen to periſh on the mountain by cold, 


lightning, or any other accident, are buried. 
Here our Porters reſted for above an hour, while 
we taſted the famous trout of the Lake, which 


| they fried for us; and although they were not large, 


as I think I mentioned before, they were uncom- 
monly well-flavoured. They brought us butter, 
which was the beſt I think I ever taſted, perhaps 


owing to the many aromatic herbs the cows find an 
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the plain. They aſſerted, that for nine months 
of the year they keep their cows in their kit— 
chens, in order to make freſh butter for the 
Engliſh travellers. The wine is very plealant, 
produced by the ſides of the mountains, and is pre- 
ſerved in goat-ſkins. Had I] ſcen this veſt} before 
] had taſted of its contents, | doubt if I could 
have prevailed on myſelf to have touched it, for 
theſe ſkins have a dirty and diſguſting appearance: 
the hair is off, but the ſkin }-oks black and 
greaſy; where the feet and the head grew it is 
ſewed up: the whole looks like lome ſtrange 
ſwollen monſter. The Ganymede, cup-bearer, or 
Savoyard who acts as butler, tucks up this dil- 
membered appearance, like a pair of Scotch bag- 
pipes, under his arm, preſents its poſteriors to the 
gueſts, and plucks out a peg ; the wine flies out 
from a tap Nature never intended for this purpoſe 
when ſhe created goats. 

The deſcent trom la Grande Croix is extremely 
rapid for about three hundred yards, I don't 
know any thing this road reſembles more than 
a broken ſtone ſtair-caſe, which occaſions the Por- 
ters to turn ſo ſuddenly with its windings, 
that the perſon in the chair paſſes clear over the 
ſharp angles, cutting them, as it were, acroſs. 
Notwithſtanding the novelty of this manner of 
travelling, the ſteepneſs of the road, and the velo- 
city with which J deſcended, my Porters running 
almoſt the whole way, I never once felt myſelf 
ſufficiently frightened to lay hold of the arms of 

the 
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the chair, my attention was ſo much engaged with 
the ſingularity and variety of the proſpect below; 
for the ſun having now got up far enough over 
theſe ſtupendous mountains to diſperſe the fogs 


and vapours on this ſide of the world, diſcovered 


to us, through fragments of broken clouds, fertile 
vallies, woods, villages, and rivers, ſeen as a bird 
flies. When, by the crooked turning of the road, 
we loſt this proſpect, the eye was ſupplied with 
prodigious caſcades, the ſpray of which fell down 
upon us in rain, and mixing with the clouds, 
produced the moſt beautifu] rainbows, whoſe vivid 
colours dazzled the fight, Whatever you may 
think of clouds when you behold them, and their 
ſoft and warm appearance in a fine day, they are 
nevertheleſs exceedingly damp and cold to pals 
through. I certainly need not inform you, that J 
have been much higher than the clouds. At ſome 
moments during the deſcent, I could not help 
fancying mylelf a witch upon a broomſtick. The 


beautiful caſcade, particularly noticed by both 


Richard and Lalande *, is much better deſcribed 
by the former. The rock is plainly incruſted 
with ore of lead and copper, and the ſand about it 
evidently impregnated with metallic ſubſtances. 
This caſcade falls from a prodigious height. Hav- 
ing arrived at what is called the Plain of St. Nicho- 
las, we had thence a clear and diſtin view of it. 
There are ſtill ſome ſmali remains of ruined walls 


See vol. i. p. 22. of the former, and vol i. p. 28. of the 
latter. 
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and rails; the latter indeed is carried away every 


year by the fall of ſnow, but conſtantly replaced in 
the ſpring by the peaſants. 

From this plain, which is rough and 3 
we came to a village called La Ferriere, ſtanding 
exactly midway between La Grande Croix and 
Novaleſe; here our Porters reſted juſt time enough 
to drink a draught of wine and water. This 
village is more than wretched; and already you 


perceive yourſelf in Piedinont; the dawnings of 


the little, low, cheating Piedmonteſe cunning be- 
gin to ſhew themſelves in the countenances of the 
peaſants of La Ferriere. 

Within about half a league out of the road 
from La Novaleſe to La Ferriere, upon your left, 
is the hill called the Afietta, the famous ſcene of 
a victory gained over the French army, in the 
year by the troops of his Sardinian majeſty _ 
and his allies. M—— acquieſces in my incloſing 
you the following account of that action, which he 
wrote down almoſt from the mouth of an officer of 
the guards of Piedmont, who had a ſhare in it: 
he does not himſelf, in any reſpect, queſtion its 
authenticity; and you know he is fond of, and 
well-informed upon military ſubjects, —at leaſt J 
think ſo.—It may amuſe you to compare this re- 
cital, with thoſe given by Voltaire and other hiſto- 
rians, of this battle, ſo very important in its cone 
ſequences, as well as, he thinks, ſo very much 
miſrepreſented by them, 


Tbe 
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* The famous action of the Aſſietta, the defeat of the 
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French army, and death of its commander, the 
Count of Belleiſle. 


« A little farther on, upon the Turin fide of 
the Grand Croix, the mountain called the Mietta, 
preſents itſelf nearly at the diſtance of about 
two leagues upon your right, rendered famous 
by the entire defeat of the French army, in- 
vading the Sardinian territories, under the com- 
mand of the Count de Belleiſle, brother to the 
Mareſchal of that name, who was then at the 
head of the French cabinet. Voltaire in parti- 
cular, and other writers, have made groſs mil- 
takes, or wilful miſrepreſentations of this im- 
portant action; I was glad of an opportunity of 
procuring an exact detail of it, which I have 
juſt had from the mouth of an officer now of 
conſiderable rank, both in the military ſervice, 
and at the court of his Sardinian Majeſty, who 
then commanded the firſt grenadier company of 


the Piedmonteſe guards; his relation has been 


confirmed to me in all its circumſtances, by the 


preſent commandant of Turin, who fought at the 


head of the above regiment upon that day, 

« The French army, commanded by Belleiſle, 
was compoſed of forty-eight battalions, the 
army of Piedmont of thirteen only, three Ger- 
man regiments included. The Sardinian troops 
had taken up their ground near the Afeetta, 


* This account appeared in the firſt edition at the end of my 


letters from Turin, where M—— acquired the particulars of it, 
but is now inſerted in its proper place. 
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about three weeks before, and raiſed in their 
front a ſtrong parapet of earth, lined within and 
without by a dry ſtone-wall, whoſe outward 
face might be about nine feet in height, ſtrength- 
ened at ſuitable diſtances with earth and 
faſcines, to a proportionate ſolidity; the whole 
ſupported by batteries, and lined with their 
infantry. Againſt this work the French army 
advanced in three columns. The extent of the 
Piedmonteſe lines was near two leagues ; they 
were obliged ro take this compaſs to prevent 
the enemy from winding round their flanks; 
too conſiderable extent of front for fo ſmall a 
force. Belleiſle's army formed three different 
attacks at the ſame moment, with their wonted 
national vivacity, in order to weaken and dii- 
tract the enemy's reſiſtance. The next in com- 


* mand to Belleiſle opened the action in force; the 


ground upon that quarter being equal and prac- 
ticable, even to the breaſt-work, at the foot of 
which he ſoon after fell. 
« The regiment of Piedmonteſe guards, oppoſed 
to this attack, with-held their fire until the ene- 
my was within twenty-five paces of them. Up- 
on the other two quarters the French troops, 
obliged to ſtruggle with ſharp and rude accli- 
vities, unprotected by cannon, were puſhed 
back with a miſerable ſlaughter. No want of 
ammunition, as has been fallely aſſerted, pre- 
vailed in the army of Piedmont; nor was there 
a ſingle palliſadoe in their camp, nor upon their 
works; though Voltaire maintains the contrary, 
| &« who 
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who ought. to have had better information, 
declaring that many of the French ſoldiers, 
grievouſly wounded upon the parapet, were 
ſeen attempting to tear up the palliſadoes with 
their teeth, The Count de Belleifle led on in 
perſon che ſecond general aſſault, and was faced 
by the Piedmonteſe guards. Theie received 
the enemy as before, with a cloie and effective 
fire, followed by vollies of ſtones, which in— 
creaſed the miſchief of their ſmall arms; but 
this was more particularly the caſe at the other 
two attacks, where the Piedmonteſe rolled 
down huge fragments of rocks upon their ad- 
vancing battalions, that had been made faſt 
wich ropes to ſtakes placed within ſide their 


parapet-walls, which when tore up, or cut 


away, let looſe their charge upon the enemy, 
embarraſſed in dangerous defiles, or ſtruggling 
with difficult aſcents, thereby forcing their ranks 
back, one upon the other, and throwing the 
whole into irreparable diforder. It is not true 
(as has. been aſſerted), that Belleiſle had at- 
tempted to mount the parapet; nor was a man 
of his whole army (one ſingle grenadier except- 
ed), ſeen upon the top of it, and he was inſtant- 
ly ſhot dead. 
Ihe French battalions moved on to the third 
and fourth attacks without order, courage, or 
diſcipline; tottering and ſtumbling forwards 
like men ſtunned and blinded, who knew not 
whither they were going, nor what they were 
« about; 
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about freſh regiments preſſed forward to ſup- 
ply freſh laughter. Their officers, who were 
heard to exhort and encourage their efforts, 
ſuffered prodigiouſly in proportion to their 
numbers. They had no cannon, no faſcines, 
ſand- bags, ladders, or other implements neceſ- 
ſary for ſuch an attempt; a ſtrange and unmi- 
litary overſight. Their firſt attack was made 
with great noiſe and tumult; hollowing out to 
the Piedmonteſe, that they ſhould be ſoon with- 
in their works; but, notwituſtanding their boaſts, 
they never made any other than a feeble, diſ- 
tracted, and ill-· ſupported fire, from the death 
of Belleifle (who fell about thirty yards from 
the parapet, by a ſhot through the breaſt), 


& juſt in that anxious moment whilſt all was in 
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ſuſpenſe. In his pockets were found plans and 
diſpoſitions for the aſſault of Exiles and other 
fortreſſes of his Sardinian majeſty, drawn by his 
chief engineer; alſo a letter to his miſtreſs, 
ſealed and directed, that no time might be loſt 
in acquainting her of his having entirely defeated 
the enemy, with great rout and ſlaughter, and 
obtained a complete victory. His pocket-book 
contained alſo ſeveral letters from that lady, 
full of paſſion, tenderneſs, and affection, 
wherein ſhe adviſes him to menage (to take care 
of) himſelf for the ſake of his brother, his coun- 
try, and herſelf... She was known to be a mar- 
ried woman, and of the firſt rank, from the 
names, circumſtances, and coteries mentioned 

« in 
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in her letters. This pocket- book, which fell 


into the hands of the ſoldiery, was applied for 
by letter from the French miniſtry to the Sar- 
dinian court the year following, and was con- 
ſequently reſtored. 

« The Count of St. Sebaſtian, Lieutenant- 
colonel of the guards of Piedmont, received 
orders from the Count de B — (now Com- 
mandant of the citadel of Turin, then at the 
head of the Sardinian army, who, from an 
eminence in the centre of his lines, ſaw pre pa- 
rations for the ſecond attack, making by Bel- 
leiſle in perſon) to rejoin him inſtantly, leſt his 
regiment, and the troops with him, might be cut 
off, ſhould the French ſucceed in piercing his 
works at any one of the different attacks: but 
that gallant officer refuſing to obey (foreſeeing 
that his giving way would only re- animate the 
enemy's hopes, and encourage a perſeverance 
that might be attended with fatal conſequences 
to this little army), ſtood his ground like a good 
ſoldier, gave his orders with temper and preſence 
of mind, and thereby contributed in a great 
meaſure to this moſt important victory. This 
brave man, who riſked at once both life and 
reputation, by diſobeying the orders of his gene- 
ral, was rewarded with a penſion of 3010. ſter- 
ling per annum; ſuch is the preſent King's gene- 
rofity and economy.” 


From La Ferriere to La Novaleſe, the road is in 


ſome places not quite ſo ſteep as before; but at 


inter- 
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intervals exceedingly narrow, with three or four 
abominable ſteps. I was exceſſively annoyed by 
the droves of cattle, and loaded mules; they are 
fo obſtinate that they will not turn or incline them- 
ſelves the leaſt out of their way. One of the latter 
gave me a horrid fright; for having lagged behind 
her companions, to ſhorten her way, ſhe choſe to 
attempt ſtepping over the poles of my chair. You 
may be ſure I ſcreamed, for I never was in ſo great 
danger of being thrown down the precipice; but 
my chairmen were ſo alert as to lift the chair clear 
over a low breaſt-work, ſo as to leave room for my 
annoyance to continue her way. When theſe 
droves of loaded mules meet, it often happens the 
road is particularly inconvenient for them to paſs 
each other, and they run great riſks of being 
puſhed down the precipices. Thoſe we met were 


chiefly loaded with rice; but thoſe that overtook 


us, and which were in their way to Turin from 
Lyons, carried rich gold and filver ſtuffs, jewel- 
lers' work, Sc.; ſo that it is of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence that the road be kept in ſufficient repair 


tor the ſecurity of theſe animals. 


At Novaleſe, our chaiſe and baggage were re- 
mounted : 1t 1s a very poor place, and the inn but 
indifferent, From hence to Suſa“, the road is 


* I obſ>rved ſome gibbets between Novaleſe and Suſa, which 
have plates of tin nailed on them, with the crime and puniſh- 


ment of the maleſactor, who had ſuffered there, ſet forth and 
engraved, 


4 rough 
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rough and bad. We paſſed by the famous Bru- Brunette. 
nette, which, although eſteemed impregnable by 1 
the Piedmonteſe, Monſ. Richard thinks com- 4 
manded by two mountains; but, however, he 1} 
makes a ſhrewd reflection, and very apropos, 4 
namely, „That it would be difficult to bring up, — | 
and plant a battery of cannon on theſe mountains :;” 'l 
which no doubt it is utterly impoſſible to do. We 
walked down the deſcent which leads to Suſa. 
As for the Arc of Triumph, which is in a kind of 
alley leading to the caſtle at Suſa, I refer you to | | 


Lalande. His obſervation on the bas reliefs, &c. 


is extremely juſt; but we could not find the in- 

ſcription he mentions. A ſoldier, upon guard 

near the place, told ue, a plate of bronze had 1 
been conveyed away (upon which it, probably, i 
had been engraved) ſome months before to Turin; 
and he ſhewed a hollow in one of the pillars, which | 
appeared to have held a plate of metal. The 
town of Sufa is not conſiderable. From thence ; 


1 
to Turin“, the road winds moſt pleaſantly through | | 
a valley, with well dreſſed fields on either fide. 
In the corn fields, are planted mulberry-trees, in | | 
rows, at a ſufficient diſtance not to injure the corn, | 


We lay at a wretched village, called Buſſolia, Buſſolia. 
on ſtraw-beds, covering four planks, and theſe 
ſupported upon ſtone props, ſimilar to what are 
uſed in England for corn ſtacks. I find the pre- 


places where aſſaſſinations have been committed. I think I 
did not perceive more than three or four of them, and theſe 1 
have been up ſome years. 


* From Suſa to Turin are a few ſmall croſſes, to mark the 


caution 


St. Am- 
broſe 
church. 


Rivoli. 
Royal 
Callle. 


1 
caution of carrying our own ſheets with us highly 


neceſſary. Next day, we dined at a village called 
St. Ambroſe. From the inn, which 1s tolerably 


good, the abbey of St. Michael de la Cluſe hangs 


upon the brow of a very high mountain; and as 
it is for the moit part in ruins, forms a fine point 
of view. By the road ſide, and near St. Ambroſe, 
ſtands a ſmall church, built in the Gothic taſte, 


of brick; the mouldings and pillars, which are all 


of terra cotta, are very well executed. Certain 


friezes formed by vine branches, leaves, and their 


fruit, are particularly well ſculptured, and of the 
ſame materials, We paſſed through Rivoli, where 
on a ſharp riſing ſtands the Royal Caſtle; here 
the preſent king's father ended his days. Should 
I happen to be informed of any thing particularly 
curious, in regard to this Prince and his impriſon- 
ment, during our ſtay here (more than what is 
mentioned by Richard and Lalande), it ſhall cer- 
tainly make a part of ſome future letter. 

For the three leagues from Rivoli to Turin, the 
road is planted on each fide with double rows of 
moſt beautiful elms; it is extremely broad, lite- 
rally ſtraight, and forms one of the fineſt avenues 
(I ſuppoſe) in all Europe. The beautiful fields 
on each ſide, which are for the moſt part water 
meadows, are kept in as neat a ſtate as it is poſſi- 
ble for the utmoſt care and attention to bring them 
to. Near the gate of the town, we ſaw the prince 
of Piedmont, who had alighted from his coach to 
walk; his ſuite conſiſted of ſeven or eight pages 

only 
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only. He is a tall, thin, genteel-looking young 


man, and of an agreeable countenance. 


The entrance into Turin is noble; the gate is Turin, 


of a ſolid, but magnificent architecture. The for- 
tifications are in perfect repair, as M—=— particu- 
larly obſerved; for as you know theſe matters are 
not quite within my province, all I can affirm is, 
the wall appeared to be ſtrong and thick, the ditch 
very broad, and that there were ſeveral centinels, 
well-dreſſed, parading backwards and forwards, 
The town ſeems to be extremely populous. I 
ſhall ſay more about. it in my next letter. Al- 
though this is grown to a moit unconſcionable 
length, yet as I promiſed you ſome anecdotes 
relative to the ben Pere Nicolas, of the plain of 
Ment Cennis, I ſhall inſert them here, and if poſ- 
ſible crowd them into the cover. 


Pere Nicolas's ſanctity of life, his charitable and pere Ni- 
moral diſpoſition, at length reached the ears of his colas. 


ſovereign, who ſent for him to court. The King 
took ſuch a liking to him, that, upon his entreaty, 
he granted a perpetual exemption to the Lane- 
bourgians from the quartering of troops, and 
from furniſhing either men or money for the milice, 
even in time of war. So little did Pere Nicolas 
conſult his own intereſts, that he never aſked any 
thing for himſelf; and although he goes to court 
trom time to time, and is always exceedingly well 
received by the King, he has never in any inſtance 
lought his own promotion, but employs all the 
intereſt he can make to relieve his poor neighbours 
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and pariſhioners from the difficulties they may be 
expoſed to, either by the accidents of bad ſeaſons, 
ſtorms, or above all, a threatened tax, which, by 
his interpoſition, they are free from to this day, 
The Lanebourgians themſelves, through grati- 
tude, immediately after the Grſt favour the King 
was pleaſed to beſtow on Pere Nicolas, prefented 
him with the rent of the Lake for ſeven years. By 
this he became commodiouſly circumſtanced ; but 
in the year 1737, he augmented his fund, and 
ſerved his country at the fame time, by ſelling 
cattle to the Swiſs army, which he bought up 
cheap from the Savoyards, who had much diffi- 
culty to prevent their being taken from them by 
the Spaniards, ſo were glad to get rid of them 
at any price, Pere Nicolas, who was much better 
acquainted with the different roads, paths, and 
cliffs of the adjacent mountains, than the Spa- 
niards were, concealed the cattle by day in caverns 
and hollow ways, and by night drove them ſome- 
times along the ſides, or upon the beds of rivers, 
ſometimes ſwam them acroſs, and frequently made 


them deſcend precipices from 100 to 250 feet per- 


pendicular height, by the narrow paths made by 
the goats and chamois, and which would have 
been abſolutely impracticable to cows or oxen that 
had not been bred amongſt ſuch mountains. 


Thus, by his addreſs, he eſcaped the out-poſts of 


the Spaniſh army, who had not failed to guard 
all the paſſes they knew of, in order that no com- 


munication ſhould be kept up between the Savoy- 
ards, 


1 


ards, the Piedmonteſe, and Swiſs army. Thus 


Pere Nicolas profited conſiderably,” at the ſame 
time that he diſtreſſed the enemy, by depriving 
them of a great ſource of proviſions : But the poor 
Prieſt had a narrow eſcape of his life; for the 
Spaniſh troops got intelligence of his activity, not 
only in the above inſtance, but alſo of his giving 
every poſſible intelligence of their movements to 
the Piedmonteſe army, by which he had cauſed 
many of their deſigns to be totally fruſtrated. 
This conduct ſo exaſperated them, that they 
vowed to burn him alive; for which purpoſe a 
party of ſoldiers were ordered to ſeek for, and to 
make him their pritoner; but ſome of the Lane- 
bourgians, hearing of their intention, explored 
their way, at the hazard of their lives, through the 
foreſt of pines, and over the rocks, notwithſtand- 
ing the deep ſnows, which rendered the way ex- 
tremely dangerous. They arrived in time to 
acquaint him with the impending danger, and to 
contrive means for his eſcape and concealment, 
which was effected before the Spaniſh ſoldiers 
could reach his habitation; for they, although 


they kept the ſtraight road, found it, on account 


of the drifts of ſnow, almoſt 1mpracticable ; and 
when, after much difficulty, they thought them- 
ſelves ſecure of their prey, learnt, to their great 
mortification, he had quite eſcaped them. Pere 
Nicolas dedicates his money entirely to the ule of 
the Lanebourgians, and his other neighbours, in 
lending it to them, whenever they are in want, in 
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ſmall ſums, particularly at the ſeafon for pur- 
chaſing cattle, He never takes any intereſt, nor 
ever requires payment till they can with eaſe re- 
turn it him, which they rarely fail to do at the 
enſuing ſeaſon for diſpoling of their corn and cat- 


tle. Induſtry ſhould be encouraged; and it is 


ſcarce credible, of how much uſe this one man 
has been, by thus devoting himſelf and his inte- 
reſts to the public good. To many people, the 
ſphere he moves in, might appear too low and con- 
temptible, not to require an apology for taking 
up ſo much of their time, &:, ; but I know your 


way of thinking too well, not to be aſſured of the 


value you will ſet on true greatneſs of mind, 
though found in the perſon of an uneducated Savoy- 
ard Cur. 

Here is juſt arrived a packet of letters“ * * * 
* * I can no longer delay ſending this long epiſtle 
to the poſt. You ſhall hear from me ſoon, mean 
time * * * * From your's, moſt fincerely and 


affectionately. 


P. S. Jam ſure you will be glad to learn, that 


we did not mcet with the Ieaft difficulty from the 


officers of the Dovare *, at the gate; for although 


we have nothing that can be eſteemed contraband, 


the delay and trouble cuſtom houſe officers occa- 
ſion by the opening of trunks, is ſingularly vexa- 
tious and inconvenient to travellers; but theſe let 
ns pais, without any examination, on our bare 


® Culom-houſe, 
word 


Tl 


Jai 


and 
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word that we had nothing concealed. We re- 


quired them for their civility with a ſuitable gra- 4 
tuity, for which they were extremely thankful. | | 


LET: TEN 3 


Turin, OR. 16, 17-0, | 
HEN I wrote laſt to you, which was the 
tenth of this month, I mentioned our hav- 
ing delivered our letters, and of the ſociety they 
have procured us. However, for people who are 
determined to ſtay but a ſhort time in a place, and 
are bent on ſeeing every thing worthy the curioſity 
of ſtrangers, letters of recommendation, and their 
conſequences, are, on ſome accounts, by no means 
convenient, The frequent dining from home, 
ſhortens the mornings ; and the afternoon 1s always 
conſumed between the Corſo, viſits, and the opera, 
Notwith{tanding which we have made good uſe of 
our time, and have already feen a great part of 
what is moſt curious in Turin and its environs. 
I ſhall begin with giving you a deſcription of the 
Royal Garden, and then proceed to the palace. Royal 
The garden belonging to the King's palace was Gulden. . 
laid out by Le Netre; fo it is not neceſſary to ani- 1 
madvert on the total want of taſte throughout. 1 
You are ſufficiently acquainted with his genius 


and talent for the art of planning gardens, by 4 
= thoſe i 


3 


3 
thoſe you have ſeen in France, to believe I do 
him no injuſtice in not admiring this garden, whoſe 
inſipid uniformity and flatneſs renders it very 
fatiguing to fee and walk over. There is an in- 
ſurmountable duineſs in ſtraight walks, with high 
hedges; formal parterres, compoſed of triangles, 
half. moons, ſtars, and the molt ungraceful figures, 
called here Parterres d P :nylciſe, many of which, 
inſtead of being filled with flowers, are compoſed 
of brick duſt and coal aſhes, formed into a kind 
of mortar, which fills up the borders. Graſs- 
plats ill kept; all the walks {amp and molly ; one 
pot indecd is tolerable, it is well gravelied, has 
plants of flowers in parterres, and is rather leſs 
formal than the others. In the middle is a ſmall 
piece of water; beyond it appears a triumphal 
arch, of Trellije, painted green, which is curi— 
ouſly and neatly executed; high trees ſhew them- 
ſelves behind, and from each ſide ſprings out an 
open work of the ſame kind (of Trelifſe) which 
forms a ſweep : theſe objects all together, when 
viewed from. the tront of the palace (and it is for 
that this part of the garden 1s calculated), has a 
pretty good effect. But there is no garden in Eng- 
land.that is not in a much better taſte than this, 
ſo much boaſted of by the French and Turinele ; 
not to mention the celebrated gardens of that coun- 
try, belonging to noblemen's and gentlemen's 
feats. I do not mean in regard to fize, for the 
garden juſt named is very large; but the want of 
taſte, in ſubſtituting all forts of quadrangular and 

| other 


1 
other formal figures, which were never to be found 
in Nature, to beautiful lawns, hollow ſlopes, wild 
clumps of trees, natural caſcades, irregular walks, 
planted with the moſt beautiful lowering ſhrubs, 
and of which every garden in England has fome- 


thing. 


Even the Palace has much the air of French palace. 


architecture, flat and bald: compoſed of brick and 
ſtone. The entrance is through a ſpacious gate- 
way, into a ſquare court, ſurrounded by a piazza, 
through which you enter the palace by the great 
ſtair- caſe, at the foot of which, in a receſs, ſtands an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of Victor Amadeus the Firſt. 
The horſe is of white marble, very heavy and ill 
executed, Victor is in bronze, and but little ber- 
ter in point of ſculpture than e N archi- 
tecture of this ſtair-caſe is not beadtiful, nor is 
it kept clean; the odious cuſtom of making uſe 
of the corners of the landing. places, which you 
have heard is a practice in Italy, commences here 
already; where the ſtench occaſioned by the ſtag- 
nation mixed with the ſmoke of the lamps, which 
is never cleaned off the walls, makes the entrance 
of the houſes very diſguſting, —Lalande pays a 
Juſt tribute, tom. i. p. 89, to the patience and po- 
liteneſs of Monſ. le Comte de Groſſo Cavallo, who 
frequently conducts ſtrangers about the palace, 
from whom we have received many civilities, that 
I ſhall have occaſion to mention hereafter.—l have 
heard the King has been preſent incognito, whilſt 
ſtrangers have been viewing the apartments; but 
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believe it very rarely happens. They are nobly 


furniſhed; no expence ſpared; a profuſion of 


claſſes, gilding, rich Lyons' ſilks and velvets, cover 
the walls. The floors are beautifully inlaid with 
woods of different ſhades, and kept, as are the whole 
of the apartments and furniture, delicately clean. 
The frames of the looking gſſaſes of the ſconces are 
all of wrought plate, as are the arms that hold the 
candles, and the ſhapes of the pier glaſſes ; large 
maſſive tables of filver ſtand under each glaſs, all 


wrought in bas reliefs, and the workmanſhip for 


the moſt part finely executed. The luſtres that 
hang from the cieling are of rock cryſtal, I mea. 
ſured one of the ornaments which was within my 
reach (for theſe luſtres hang too low), it was 
ſhaped like a pear; was it ſquared, it would mea- 
ſure a cube of five inches; but they have, by their 
ſcolloping and crinkling, ſpoiled the rock cryſtal 
as much as poſſible, | 

The curtains to the doors have a fine effet; for 
when all the doors * which lead through theſe mag- 
nificent ſuites of rooms are open, theſe curtains are 
tied back, and by the manner of their being drawn 


up, their folds form beautiful arcades. They con- 


fiit of exceeding rich flowered ſilks of Lyons, of a 


® Theſe doots open in the middle, and folding inward are 
received into prooves made in the thickneſs of the wall; the 
pannels are caried and gilt, and when the apartments are 
open, no door is to be ſcen; but as you paſs through the door- 
caſe, the ornaments of the doors, which cover the ſides of the 
thickneſs of the wall, are very flriking. | 
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beautiful pattern, repreſenting large fruits and 
leaves: there is a canopy of the ſame, which pro- 
jects about eight inches over each door, and finiſhes 
in a moſt graceful ſweep. Theſe doors all an- 
ſwering to each other, form a perſpective which I 
think has a moſt beautiful effect, As theſe ſuites 
of rooms form a rectangle, you look up from the 
ſame point two extenſive viſtas, which being ter- 
minated by looking-glaſſes, ſeem to have no end. 
Silk is the furniture of the ſummer; that of the 
winter apartment is of crimſon velvet.—As the 
walls are extremely thick, the windows have a 
noble air from the inſide, the wall ſloping off from 
them, and the tops arched in cove faſhion, are in- 
cruſted with looking-glaſſes ſet in gilt foliage, 
which by their reflections produce a brilliant 
effect. Sculpture and gilding abound in every 
room ; all the mouldings, architraves, and every 
morſel of wainſcoting, is highly ornamented But 
what is wonderfully ſhocking in the midſt of all 
this protuſion of finery, is that the panes of the 
windows are {et in lead, in tne fame manner 
with the caſements of our Engliſh cottages. The 


ciclings are painted, but none of them in a capital 


ſtile; the belt is that of the audience chamber, but 
even this has a certain bloom of colouring which 
is too gaudy. The repreſentation is allegorical, 
the groups much confuſed, and the whole unpleaſ- 
ing; the cornice loaded, and compoſed of too 
many mouldings, &c. 
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I ſhall not pretend to give you a regular cata 
logue of the pictures and curioſities contained in 
this palace, I ſhall only mention thoſe that pleaſed 
us moſt, The palace contains 53 chambers, of 
which 43 are completely furniſhed. 

The King's gallery is decorated in an excellent 
tale, except the cieling (by Daniel de Senterre ), 
which has not much merit. The pictures are all 
hung upon black pannels; I ſuppoſe they ima- 
gined it would ſet them off, but I do not think it 
has a good effect. The following are the molt to 
our taſte: 

A boy careſſing a dog, by Cimiani. This is fo 
well cone, and fo natural, that the longer it 1s 
looked at, the more beauties it diſcovers. —A full 
length portrait of King Charles I. by Miers, a 
ſcholar of Vandyke's. The perſpective of the 
back ground is much admired, though it is charged 
with the following faults; the point of view is 
Placed too high, the pillars are tov much crowded, 
and the row of columns commence too near the 
fore ground, on which the King ſtands. The co- 
louring is black, and the acrian perſpective ill ob- 
ſerved; the King's figure ticks cloſe to the archi- 
tecture, for want of proper judgment in the demi- 
reints, if not owing to a failing in the lincar per- 
ſpeQive. The face is admirably done. The 
figure is ſtiffer than it otherwiſe would have been, 
perhaps from the too great attention of the painter 
to the buttons, lace, &c. and too ſtrict a repreſen- 
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tation of the minutiæ of the ornamental dreſs of 
thoſe days.—A Venus, Cupid, and doves, in high 
preſervation, by Carlo Cigniani,—Prince Thomas 
on horſeback, by Vandyke, as large as life. A 
very good portrait; the horſe well done, his mane 
incomparable; and the whole together in a great 
and maſterly ſtyle. Another of the ſame maſter, 
repreſenting the three children of our Charles the 
Firſt; admirable, both as to the colouring, dra- 
pery, and correctneſs of the drawing; all the graces 
that belong to children, are here blended in the 
moſt charming countenances, which expreſs at the 
ſame time, digniry without pride, and ſoftneſs 
without languor. There is allo a ſpaniel in this 
picture, ſo natural, that it would almoſt deceive in 
a proper point of view. — The portrait of this 
painter, by himſelf; a truth and force of colour- 
ing that muſt ſtrike the moſt ignorant ſpectator.— 
An Evangeliſt writing, an Angel dictating; the 
attention and awe, mixt with a holy dread, ſtrongly 
expreſſed in the countenance of the Saint, 1s beau- 
tifuily contraſted by the benignity and candour in 
the celeſtial face of the holy meſſenger. I have 
forgot the name of the author of this picture.— 
A picture repreſenting the daughter of Sir Thomas 
More, his head juſt ſeparated from the body, and 
lying on a table; ſhe is fainted away, her paleneſs 
is moſt natural, and there is great expreſſion in one 


of her hands, which is a little elevated from the 


dead head, as if ſhe had ſhrunk it back with hor- 
ror at the touch: this is by Conrado of Milan, — 
In 
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In the room after the gallery are two good pieces 
of perſpective, as ſeen from an angle; one repre- 
ſents part of the inſide of St. Peter's at Rome, the 
other of &. Jehn de Lateran. There is alſo a land- 
ſcape with four oxen in it, well done. Although 
the above three pictures are not by celebrated 
maſters, they are by no means contemptible.— Ihe 
portrait of Porbus, by himſelf; he is meaſuring 
the extent of his ſkull with a pair of compaſſcs; 
although it is not ill executed, yet the ungraceful- 
neſs of the attitude, and the uncouthneſs of the 
ſubject, prevent this picture from pleaſing.—A 
portait of Rembrandt, by himſelf, and a ſmall 
picture of an old man, whoſe head and hands are 
admirable, particularly the truth of anatomy in 
the latter; the drapery and back ground are ſo 
dark as to be totally indiſtinct.— In another room, 
which goes by the name of Solimene's, are four 
pictures by that maſter; the beſt repreſents the 
Queen of Sheba preſenting her gifts to Solomon, 
By his never finiſhing any of his pictures, there is 
often a great failing in his c/azr obſcure, which is 
frequently falſe. Covetouſneſs was the cauſe of this 
fiingularity z for he could finiſh a pieee conſiſting of 
thirty figures in {ix days“, and his pictures fold 
off quick, as there is always to be found in them a 
truth of drawing, and great knowledge in the art 
of grouping his figures without confuſion; bur at 


* His firſt ſtroke was alſo his lat, for he never retouched 
them, 
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frſt fight his pictures appear all ſpotted with 
mould; the prevailing colours being a black and a 
bluiſh grey, with ſpecks of white.—In a cabinet, a 
Salutation by Rembrandt; the St. Elizabeth is full 
of merit. In another, belonging to the ſummer 
apartment, are the portraits of Martin Luther and 
his wife, by Holbein. I do not doubt their being 
ſtrong likeneſſes; they are a homely, good couple, 
and the want of ſhade in their faces does not ren- 
der them more pleaſing. Notwithſtanding this 
peculiarity in all Holbein's paintings, they are 
eſteemed conſiderably in Italy, as Monſieur Groſſo 
Cavallo aſſured us were all the works of our old 
Engliſh painters; if that is true, I believe it is owing 
more to their politeneſs than to their ſincerity. 
The Queen's gallery, which 1s 20 feet wide, and 
270 long, 1s to be lined with marble; this is al- 
ready begun, and meant to be completed with the 
marble of this country, excepting one narrow 
moulding round the pannels, which is of that of 
Verona. It will be extremely fine when finiſhed. 
Amongſt the variety of coloured marbles, an ala- 
baſter coffee colour and white, and a green, are of 
extraordinary beauty. Here are ſome paintings of 
great merit. A prodigal fon by Guercino. This 
picture is a proof of the expreſſion a human ſigure is 
capable of conveying, without the aid of the coun- 
tenance; for the face of the prodigal fon is not ſeen : 
he 15 repreſented in a kneeling poſture, his back 
tarned to the ſpectators, but every feeling of is 
mind is ſhewn in the muſcles of his back, legs, and 
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the ſoles of his feet; ſhame, regret, and repentance, 
are as ſtrongly expreſſed as they could have been 
in his face. The colouring is vigorous, the draw- 
ing bold, and the clair obſcure well preſerved and 
ſtrongly oppoſed. Two very large pictures of 
Paul Veroneſe, One of Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba, who is very ugly indeed: this picture is 
full of faults and abſurdities. The other is the 
ſinding of Mofes by Pharaoh's daughter. It is re- 
markable that Paul Veronele has introduced him- 
ſelf amongſt the attendants of the princeſs, and 15 
one of the moit alert to preſerve the little Moſes, 
whom he 1s extricating from amongſt the bul- 
ruſhes. Pharaoh's daughter is too finely dreſſed, 
The beauty of the ſilks and embroidery of Paul 
Veroneſe can never be too much admired. It is 
ſingular, that ſo good a painter ſhould invariably 
tall into the ſame abſurdity, of draping the ladies 
of antiquity in the moſt modern dreſſes and orna- 
ments ot his own day,—A David by Guido; there 
is one alſo at the Luxemburg, and another at Ge- 
noa. Monſieur Groſſo Cavallo thinks that all the 
three were done by Guido's ſcholars, and after- 
wards touched by himſelf. The figure is ſtrik- 
ing, and there is all the grace of Guido in the 
air of the head. A holy family alſo by Guido; 
the Virgin's attitude too much ſtrained, and falſe 
in the drawing; the little Jeſus finely done. Rape 
of the Sabines, by Jacopo Baſſano: ſome of the 


women's heads have great expreſſion, and their 


faces are handſome.— Its 8 by the ſame 
maſter; 


1 
maſter; the ſubject, a woman whipping a Cupid 
out of a tinker's ſhop. Here Baſſano had an op- 
portunity of repreſenting all forts of braſs and 


copper kitchen utenſils, in which he excels.—A 


St. Sebaſtian ſhot to death with arrows, by Cig- 
niani; a faultleſs picture, but the ſubject too 
ſhocking to think of or dwell upon. Alſo a Saint 
Andrew crucified, by Eſpagnolet. This great 
maſter has here diſplayed all that manner and vi- 
geur of cclouring for which he is lo juſtly famous. 
—The Queen's cabinet de toilette, which is a cube 
of zo feet, is entirely wainſcotted with japan: 
either it never was fine of the ſort, or elle it is 
ipoiled, for the varniſh 1s faulty, and the grain 
coarſe, There is a jar of old japan, which is the 
fineſt piece of the kind I ever ſaw. In another 
cabinet are twelve jars of japan china, black and 


gold of exquiſite beauty, and of great value; pre- 


ſented by the King of Portugal to the King of 
Sardinia, In the Queen's bed- chamber are two 


very tall ſilver ewers, I ſhould think about three 


teet high, finely wrought in bas relief; the handles 
are formed by two lions, who bending their bodies, 
from near the top, ſtretch out their tongues to 
drink out of the ewer; they are extremely well ex- 
ecuted. This room is hung with crimſon-velvet, 
and laced with gold: the bed the ſame.—In a 
{mall chamber of audience, ſtands a clock of very 
curious workmanſhip; it is of gold, and repreſents 
a Chineſe temple, From my recollection it may 
be about ſixteen inches high: it ſtands on a table. 
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A ſmall cabinet which leads to one ſtill leſs; 
covered with curious woods inlaid, ivory and mo- 
ther of pearl: the latter is engraved, but indif. 
ferently done. Here are ſome ſhelves of books; my 
curiolity urged me to open two or three, amongſt 
which I found the Female Spectator tranſlated 
from the Er:gliſh ; a book entitled A Monitor for 
Sovereigns, doubled down and marked in ſeveral 
places. On one ſide is a little oratoire, with a fine 


picture of a Madona by Carlo Maratti.—] believe 


did not mention the four elements by Albani, 
which are in the King's bed chamber; they are 
perfect in colouring and deſign. This maſter's 
works always pleaſe.— In another chamber is an 
Annunciation, very large, by Gentileſchi. The 
virgin is more natural than beautiful; the modeſty 


and confuſion of an exceeding young perſon is the 


characteriſtic of her figure; the angel is kneeling 
to her: the colouring is gay and freſh looking; 
and, upon the whole, makes a very good picture. 
—Oppolite is a St. Frangoiſe by Guercino, who has 
made as much of his ſubject as it admits of. The 
ſurbaſe of the fame room 15 prettily painted, by a 
Piedmontoiſe artiſt, after the Flemiſh manner. 
The angles of the coved cieling are formed by four 
great ſhells of ſingular beauty. In a ſmall cabinet 
are four childrens heads by Scudoni; they are 
freely touched, rather than finiſhed, —A virgin 
and a little Jeſus by Pietro Perugino, Raffaello's 
maſter. All the remains of this painter are more 
curious than perfect; he had but one manner, and 
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that ſo ſtiff and ſo flat that his pictures can never 
be miſtaken for thoſe of another: his women 
are always red-haired; their drapery commonly 
without folds, and generally black, or very dark- 
coloured; the face broad, fair, inſipid, and for the 
moſt part viewed in front; the teint of the ſkin a 
light vermilion. He wanted a ſufficient Know- 
ledge in painting to give thoſe beautiful demiteints 
that are conſtantly found in nature, and that the 
great Raphael ſo well underſtood, and lo amazingly 
imitated —A weeping Magdalene, very homely, 
by Rubens.—In a cabinet, highly ornamented with 
olals, and beautiful gilt foliage, are a vaſt num- 
ber of miniatures ; all portraits. I heſe pictures 
are diſperſed in ſuch a manner, amongſt the glaſs 
and foliage, as to have a ſingular and very pretty 
effect. They are incomparably well executed, on 
ivory; none hatched, all dotted, and bear the teſt 
of the higheſt magnifying glaſs. They are painted 
by one man, named Carameli, a Monk; his own 
picture is amongſt them. Inſtead of uſing a ca- 
mel's-hair pencil, which is (I believe) univerſal in 
miniature painting, this man dotted all his pictures 
with the feathers plucked from woodcocks' wings“; 
and inſtead of finiſhing as he went on, he began 
them nearly at the ſame time, and worked at each 
every day, till they were all completed. Amongſt 
PR 


* 1] owe this piece of intelligence, which I intend to try, to 
the Marquis de Barbian, one of the gentlemen of the chamber; 
He fays, no bair-pencil can be brought to the point that theſe 
feathers have naturally. Carmel: took thirty years to Enith 
them ; and had never learnt. 
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many remarkable portraits, that of Sir Thomas 
More is much admired.—-The Galerie de Guerre 
contains many battle-pieces, repreſenting victories 
gained by the late, the preſent King, and Prince 
Eugene; in which, os you m y ſuppeſe, the French 
are every where worſted; running away in moſt 
places, and in others begging their lives on 
their knees. All round this gall-ry, forming a 
row juſt above the ſurbaſe, is a fine collection of 
Flemiſh pictures by the beſt maſters z ſuch as Te- 
niers, Wovermans, Brucheis *, and others wiſe 
names I have forgot. There is one little Berg— 
hem, which is excellent, reprejenting a landſcape 
with the ſun ſetting ; and a very ſmall one by 
Calf, of a citron peeled : two ſmall Peter-nets : a 
woman with a flower-pot and a cage, by Gerard 
Douw. The high finiſhing and neatneſs of this 
matter is wondertul.—T wo portraits on copper, 
the maſter forgot, One repreſents a man, th 
other a woman, and ſcem to be brother and ſiſter; 
they are remarkably wel} done, in their proper | 


dreſſes; the point ruff of the lady, her auburn hair, 
and a fillet of pcarls, appear io natural, that one | 
can ſcarce for bear touching them, to be convinced 1 
they arc not real . In other rooms I remarked WF ! 


two admirable flower pieces by Vanhuſen; a 


Scalken, repreſenting a Magdalene by candle- 


* This mafer's peculiarity cf colouring ref. mbles often, in 
reſpect of his blue and green, the paint dings ON old china. 
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light; not inferior to one I ſaw of the ſame maſter 
at Windſor-caſtle; and, as well as I can recollect, 
may be a duplicate of that picture, But of ail the 
Flemiſh pictures moſt admired in this collection, 
one by Gerard Douw, called Ia Hydrepique, has 
juſtly the preference; as it combines in it every 
periection of the Flemiſh ſchool, This picture 


appears withoutſide like a cupboard it is ſhut 


in by two doors, on which is painted by Gerard 
Douw, an ewer and a napkin. When theſe doors 
are opened, the picture appears with more ec/at 
from having been concealed, It repreſents the in- 
ſide of a room; the car obſcure has a brautiful 
efe&; the room is lighted by an ox-eye placed 
over a window, and by the light proceeding from 
a fire in the chimney, Which is admirably thrown 
on the furniture and cther objects. The principal 
figure appears to be a phyſician, who is ſtanding on 
the tore-ground, and holds up a phial to the light, 
which he looks at very attentively ; he is dreſied in 
2 prodigious hae lilac- coloured ſattin night cown 5 
the dropiical woman 3 very fine alto, in white 
ſutin; her GCaughter's dreſs is not neglected; ſhe 
is on her knees rear her mother, and I ic ds one of 
her hands in her's, There is orcat tenderneſs ex- 
preſſed in the countenance of the en and 
her attitude is caſy and natural: the mother ap- 
pears to be in the laſt ſtage of illneſs. A waiting- 
maid, Who is te ug a potion to the ſick 
lady, has: ſtupid indiſference in her manner, that 
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attention of the daughter. This picture may be 
laid to be to highly finiſhed; the ſattin, lace, em- 
broidery, &c. done too well: which cauſes a hard- 
neſs of out- line in many places, augmented by an 
extraordinary attention to the finiſhing ſeveral 
pieces of furniture in the room. In ſhort, there 
are many ſketches, by Italian maſters, I ſhould 
prefer to this, had I my choice: it really is, upon 
the whole, rather a curious, than a capital picture. 
One wonders more at the extreme patience and 
laborious diſpoſition of the painter, than at the 
ſuperlative merit of the piece. There are ſo many 
{mall cabinets, or cloſets, that I had forgot two of 
them ; one 1s painted in compartments, by Charles 
Vanloo; the ſubjects taken from Taſſo's Jeruſa- 
lem Delivered, and are all well done; the colour- 
ing tender and gay. The other cabinet is entirely 
of looking-glaſs, cieling and ſides, which are 
highly ornamented and gilt. There are two ſmall 
rooms which are kept locked by the King's order. 
Monſieur Groſſo Cavallo is alone entruſted with 
the keys; and very great is the difficulty of gain- 
ing the entrance of theſe myſterious repoſitories: 
decency is the pretext: a ſight of theſe pictures 
(as ſuppoſed by the King) may be of dangerous 
conſequence to young people. If he locked them 
up from the Princes and Princeſſes only, the man- 
ner of their being brought up is ſo particular in 
ſome reſpects, that I ſhould think he had reaſon. 
He does not willingly permit the Duke of * Savoy 


* Now King of Sardinia, 
9 


1 
to ſee an opera, although now near forty years old, 
leſt it ſhould corrupt him. The Kings of Sardinia 
have been exceedingly odd in their old age. When 
young, they are ſtrongly addicted to libertiniſm 
and debauchery ; when old, always devot, torment- 
ing their families and court with errguette, and the 
moſt ridiculous pruderies. But to return to the 
contents of theſe dangerous cabinets. One con- 
tains nothing but the chaſteſt repreſentations ; ſuch 
as a Saint Jerome of Michael Angelo, much 
blackened by time, otherwiſe worthy of that great 
maſter. A holy tamily and a Saint Jerome 1n the 
ſame picture: the little Jeſus is capital; a moſt 
amiable ſmile, and a moſt angelic expreſſion in the 
countenance. This picture is by Baltazar Perouſſ, 
ou de Siena. Two original portraits; one of Pe- 
trarch, the other of his beloved Laura *, by Bron- 

gino, 

* Paſſing through Avignon in Auguſt 1771, they ſhewed us 
in one of their churches a tomb which is allowed to have been 
that of Laura. In the coffin which it contained, was found, 
about 30 years ſince, a roll of parchment, incloſed in a ſmall 


leaden box, with the following copy of verſes, in Petra: ch's own 
hand, from which I have tranſcribed them: 


Qui ripoſan qui caſti, e felici oſſa 

Di quell' alma gentile, eſola interra, 

Aſpro, e dur ſaſſo hor ben teco hai ſotterra 
El vero' honor, la fama, ebelta Scoſſa; 
Morte ha del verde Lauro ſvelta, e Scoſſa 
Freſca rad ice, e il premio di mia guerra 

Di quattro luſtri e piu, ſe ancor non erra 
Mio penſier triſto, et il Chiude in poca ſoſſa; 
Felice Pianta in Borgo de Avignone 
Nacque, e mori, e qui con elia giace 
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gino, a famous painter of that day. Her ſort of 


beauty would never have captivated me, had J 
been Petraren ; firſt, her hair is red, her eye-brows 
extremely narrow and exact, forming a flat arch; 
her eyes ſmall, her noſe a little hooked, and riſing 
too high in "= middle, her mouth not very ſmall, 


and lips like two ſcarlet threads, a very faint co- 
. in the checks, the contour of the face more 


ſquare than oval, her countenance more demure 
than earoaging z her head is covered with a kind 


of caul which fits cloſe, and is of gold net, with 


1 


is and precious ſtones faſtened on in lozenges; 
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this caul confines her hair, excepting a borcer cr 
roll which is left all round cloſe to her face. Her 
TOW: „which I imagine was intended to 1mitate 
embroidety cf that day, looks now like a piece of 
an old Turkey- carpet; it is without plaits. Two 
rows of large pearls, intermixed with rubies and 
emeralds, hang looſe about her neck. I give you 
thi} detail of her dreis, as It was probably lion 

of her day, and I ſuppoſe was citecmed extremely 
becoming. As for Petrarch, Fe is exceedingly ugly 


'T.a penna, el 11}, Finchioſtro, e la regione; 
Q Ccolicatt men bri, o viva face! 
Che ancor me cuoci, e ſtruggi; in ginnocchione 
Ciaſcun preghi il ſignor te accepti in pace. 


O'S C:X O. 


Niorta be elle772 19darno fi ſoſpira; 
i ama dh a [A in CIC l vivcaineterno; 
Piavo au! preiente, e 1 furur ſecol pꝛivi 


D'una tal Luce, ed io digli occhi e il Tempo. 
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indeed, but has a very ſenſible black ad yellow face. 
—A Virgin, an Infant Jeſus, and a St. John, an 
angel deſcending with a great quantity of flowers; 
the little ſeſus graſps at a whit MN Here is a fine 
low of colouring and freſhngſs, as if lately finiſhed, 
although by Lionyſius Can Guides firſt matter; 


its date 1379. It hang s in its original frame of 


Hlver, clumſily Wiou:. ht. —A Holy Family, and a 
St. Jerome in the ſame picce, by Andrea del Sarto; 
The colouring of this antique painter is very re- 
markable; he was labelled with ſpreading over all 
the fleſh a ſoft carnation; but never introduced, 
in his ſhadowing, the teints of violet, yellow, nor 
ven pea-grcen, Which has fo fine an effect in the 
1 of young and fair perions. The eyes 
of ali his ſigures are black, like a-fpot made with 
charcoal; nor is there in any of them, the white 
ſpeck, ſo neceſſary and now to untrerſal ever in 
the wortt pid ures: of the worſt mailcrs, Never- 
theleſs the works of this maſter have a 8 
ſoftneſs, and fo much caic and graceiuine!s, that 
they are univerſally admired, and his faults forgot. 
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groteſque painter might have made a ſatyrical re- 
preſentation of the above groupe; but Eſpagnolet 
had no turn that way; and probably, had he been 
abſurd enough to have attempted to turn into 
ridicule any part of their religion, he would have 
been in that day thruſt into the inquiſition for his 
wit, and his picture burnt by the hands of the 
executioner. I do not know where Monſ. La- 
lande diſcovered that it was ſuppoſed to have been 
painted by Eſpagnolet. Monſ. Groſſo Cavallo, 
upon my 1nquiring particularly for this picture 
(from the account given of it by Lalande) ſhewed 
ſome ſurpriſe; for till then he had been fo obliging 
as to expreſs himſelf in terms the moſt flattering 
to me, upon the juſtneſs of my obſervations, Ec. 
on molt of the pictures; but 1 was too vain of the 
good opinion of Groſſo Cavallo, to let him remain 
in an error; and upon my producing my authority, 
he ſmiled, ſhrugged his ſhoulders, and ſaid, That 
Monſ. de Lalande paſſed but a very few days at 
Turin; that he had but flightly run over the 
pictures in the palace; and that it was ſufficient 
for an Italian to diſlike a picture, to give it per- 
fection in the eyes of a Frenchman; adding, il 
faut laifſee cauſee & jasce les Meſſieurs Frangois,— 
I fear your modeſty begins to be alarmed, as I am 
now arrived at the indecent collection. The firſt 
objects that ſtrike one's eye on entering, are our 
firſt parents, in their birth-day ſuits. As Adam 
and Eve were not born, I ſhould have ſaid (with 
more propriety) in puris naturalibus, Very indit- 
| ferently 
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ferently done. —One of Ovid's metamorphoſes, 
repreſenting Selmacis and Hermaphroditus. Poorly 
executed; their limbs appear lame, from the ill 
preſervation of their proportions. Three Venules, 
by Guido. The largett juſt ſprung from the ſea; the 
other two in ſupine poſtures. They are as large as 
life. One is finely done; the face, neck, and 
ſhoulders, perfectly beautiful: the reſt of their 
perſons, we may ſuppole, were as full of merit as 
might be expected, being the production of ſo 
great a maſter; but that is left to the imagination, 
the good old King having cauſcd all theſe goddeſſes 
to be cut in two, and from the breaſt downward 
burnt, by his order. A ſketch in little, by Cor- 
reggio, from his large picture of Io. Perfect of 
its kind, and univerſally admired by all connoiſ- 
ſeurs, excepting Monſ. Lalande, who believes it a 
bad copy.— A Cleopatra, by Guido, large as life, 
applying the aſp to her boſom. Much faded; but 
the air of the head perfectly graceful. -A Diana 
and Acteon, author unknown. The figure of the 
goddeſs is noble, and beautiful in every reſpect, 
both as to the truth of the anatomy, and the juſt- 
neſs of the colouring; the bubbles and circles 
formed by the water are ſurpriſingly well imitated; 
her foot and part of her leg appears through the 
bath, and is finely done; her face betrays a tumult 
of different paſſions; her dignity offended, her in- 
dignation and rage, gathered into a ſtorm, ſeem 
ready to burſt on the too preſumptuous Acteon, 
who is ſwimming towards her with all his might. 

5 —A Venus 
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A Venus and a ſhepherd, in little, by Wanderwerf 
This picture might paſs for a Diana and Endymior. 
The ſhepherd is reclined in a ſlceping poſture ; 
the Venus moit exqui (it-ly fin dec W COuhte. 
nance, her attitude, and her colouring are charn ing; 
her face and figure animated ate by the foftelt 
paſſions, She ſcems to approach (with the moſt 
tender anxiety) the ſhepherd, whoſe doubtful re; ofc 
is finely expreſſed. | his delicate colouring, and 
xceſive high finiſh, is to be met with in no painter 
of his country to the ſame degree, as in Wander- 
werf. His painting is ſmooth as ivory, and is no: 
varniſned. His dark ſhadows have been object. 
to; but they e give a ſoftneſs that no picture hic! 
2hly finiſhed with a very ſtrong oppoſition 0: 


a4 q 


clair obſcure can never attain. —A Medea pa: 
ther ing blen by night. I his picture pleaſed 
ne ney but, by ſome miſtake in my notes, I am 
daubtful of the painter's name. —A portral it of a 
Lady, by Titian; and of a man who is offering 
her a chain of gold. It is but indifierently done, 
though aſſerted to be the work of ſuch a maſter, 
It wants character, preciſion, and fails even in co- 


louring.— Ihree Graces; much ſpoiled by e 


1 
TE) 


or accident Six paintings, or rather aches. by 
Raphael, on wood. They repreſent ſacrifices and 
proceſſions; but have been ſo much injured and 
abuſed, that were it not for the enthuſiaſtic admi- 
ration that every performance of this greateſt of 
painters excites in all lovers of the art, one ſhould 
be at a boſs to diſcover the genius and native 
touch 
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touch of Raphael in theſe paintings. However, 
Com pte de Grefſo Caveils 19985 Di them as of 
ineſtimable value; he ſays, they were found amongſt 
robbiſh in the Vatican, and pre f rs them to any 
pickures in the palace — Thr c tne Etruſcan vaſes, 
of delicate texture, with human gures, in two co- 
lours.— TWo Moſaic pictures; one repreſents Mo— 
s. This manner of painting is wonderfufly 
curious; it is a compoſition of coloured glas. 
Yeu ſay, you know that already; but as this ſtyle 
of painting is peculiar to Rome, it is realonable to 
forbear giving my opinion of it until I ſhall hav 
reached that famous city, when i may be able to 
form a better judgment of it perhaps, and be lels 
liable to ſneak of what I do not un terſtand. 

he Theatre: the chapel of the St. Suaire, Se. 
| muſt defer mentioning to another opportunity. 
Mean time, I hone you are not vred by this long 
letter; but why this to you. Lam, Ec. 


Ld by * 


P. S. Hurried as I am, I mu ad, that I think 
there is too much gilding and carving in this pa- 
lace; which abounds fo much in every apartment, 
that the eye is fatigued with gaudline s. It is re- 
markable, that in this collection of pictures, there 
is no Raphacl, except thoſe defaced i{ketches I 
mentioned; but one Titian, and that not a good 
one; a ſingle portrait by Michael Angelo; one 
Scalken; and not one of Salvator Roſa, nor Cor- 


reggio. 
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Turin, OR. 2oth, 


S I find you doat upon long letters, I am 
determined not to ſpare you, but ſhall en- 
deavour to crowd into this all I have to ſay on the 
ſubject of Turin and its environs. In my laſt, I 


had ſcarce gone through the palace, not having 


made mention of the Library nor the Theatre 
the former is ſaid to contain curious manulcripts, 
but we could not ſee them, an excuſe being 
made, that ſome perſon was out of the way who 

ad them in charge. Plans of all the battles of 
prince Eugene are preſerved here, There 1s little 
elſe remarkable in this apartment. They ſhew a 
moveable ſtaircaſe, which is neatly finiſhed, but 
is very common in all conſiderable libraries in 
England. 

As to the Theatre it is ſtrikingly magnificent, 
and ſo far ſuperior to any theatre I ever ſaw be- 
fore, that at firſt ſight I could not believe it ad- 
mitted of criticiſm. Notwithſtanding which, 1 
am at preſent convinced of the juſtneſs of Cochin's 
obſervations, which are ſo clear as to render every 
reader a competent judge of its proportions, &c. 
if endued with the ſmalleſt degree of taſte, or the 
moſt ſuperficial knowledge in architecture. I 


could wiſh, with all my heart, to ſee a theatre at 


London 
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London but half as well built; and would will- 
ingly compound for all the faults Cochin has juſtly 
diſcovered. The form is that of an egg cut 
acrols. There are ſix rows of boxes; narrow in- 
deed in front, but very convenient within; and 
hold eight perſons with eaſe *, The King's box 
is in the ſecond row, fronting the {tage ; it is 30 
feet wide, Paris meaſure; and the back part, co- 
vered with looking- glaſs, reflects the ſtage in ſuch 
a manner, that thoſe who happen to have their 
backs turned to the actors, either converſing, or at 
play, may ſee the performance in the glaſſes. 
Theſe glaſſes form a partition, which can be 
moved whenever they chooſe to enlarge the box, 
there being a room behind. The very great 
breadth of the ſtage produces a moſt noble effect. 
The proſcenium meaſures forty-five Paris feet [this 
meaſurement I took from Cochin?, he does not 
give the extent of the ſtage behind the couliſſes; the 
depth of the ſtage 105, beyond which they can 
add a paved court of 24 feet +, A gentle riſing 
is contrived at the ſides. By which may be in- 
troduced triumphal cars, for great procefſions, 


* The Italians play at cards, receive viſits, and take all 
ſorts of refreſhments in their boxes; they reſemble little rooms, 
rather than boxes at a theatre. There are no benches, but 
what is much more convenient, chairs, which are moved about 
at pleaſure. 


4 M—— meaſured it, and found it thus, according to Erg- 
liſh meaſure; ſtage 96 feet broad, including 36 feet behind the 
ceuliſes, and 128 deep. 


horſes, 
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horſes, Cc. They can alſo throw a draw- bridge 
acrols when the ſcene requires it, and have a con- 
in water, ſo as to preſent a je- 


Co 


trivance for lettin 
d'eau of 30 icet high. Sixty horles at a time have 

been brought upon the ſtage, and have mancœu— 

vred with caſc in repreſentations of battle: the 
ra is to cutiouſiy conſtrudted, as; by bavi: 
a place left 1 which is concave and 
leinicircular, to augment the found of the inſtru— 
ments very conhdcrably. am ſorry that, as it is 
not carnival time, we have no chance of bein 
preſent at an opera, there being none periorine 
in this theatre but at that ſeaſon, when they r 
preſent the ſcrious opera. Ihe only theatre now 


open is that of Carignan, which, though called 
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more upon tinis ſubject NE quit Turin. 
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mont. mental manner, by Philip Juvara ( e ref Lein 
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ring appearance. But the itair caſe is admbed 


here to ſuch a degree, that the 5 aſtcrt it to be the 


* Tis Palace! now called that Of the Prince 0; P ed monty 
as he occuries it zt preſents for the duke of Savoy has . 
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rſt in the world; it is double, and unites at 
top, from whence you enter the grand talcon. 
Cochin's remark thereupon ſeems well founded, 


Cet eſcalier eſt en general fort beau, queique l'on 


trouve qu? la cage qu: 7 enferme, ſoit trop etroit pour 


7 4 PP 4 5 7 * 
ſa ljengeur, tl * des details eri genie Lü de- 


coris, © d'aulre de mauvais got, & d'une archi- 
ſellure trop tourmentee, Sc. The apartments are 
well furniſned, and would appear much more 
grand and conſiderable than they do, was it not 
for the ſtair-caſe; the noble appearance of which 
indicates your finding a more magnificent and ex- 
oe 678 of rcoms, — Another great palace 
grows on to that of the King's, which is called, 
The Acaacmy,. The Man ge is very large, and 
finely vaulted; the apartments neat, and fit for 


OC be- 


we purpoſes for which they are defi 
lieve J did not mention to you the gallery in the 
45 s palace, where the archives are kept. Theſe 
are arranged with ſuch method, that, although 
they are extremely voluminous, the King can, at 
2 moment, turn to the population, extent, and 
productions of the ſmalleſt ſubdiviſion of his here- 
dicary dominions, or of thoſe acquired by him at 
the concluſion of the war in 1744, commonly 
called, Les pais conguis; their preſent and pail 
revenue, at or for any given period within the 
two lait centurics, by the day, weck, or year; 
their capability of bearinz a further increaſe of 
taxes, in caſes of neceſſity; their value, and 
caſual increaſe, or decreaſe, in different branches 
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of manufactures, as well as the number of militia; 
and of recruits, which each can furniſh upon any 
emergency. | 

The Table Jſaque is one of the moſt celebrated 
Egyptian antiques in all Italy. This ſlab or table 
is of copper; it is covered all over with hierogly- 
phics. The principal figure is an Iſis, fitting; 
ſhe has a kind of hawk on her head, and the horns 
of a bull. Many and various are the conjectures 
formed by the learned in regard to the meaning 
of the figures upon the table. Some have ima- 
gined, they could prove it to be a compaſs; others, 
a perpetual calendar; and not a few have pre- 
tended to find in it principles of philoſophy and 


politics; while, more ingenicus ſtill, ſome have 


aſſerted, that it contains a complete body of theo- 


logy. After what I have ſaid, you cannot expect 
from me an opinion upon this ſubject, I am not 
impertinent enough to pretend 1 dilcovered any 
thing more, than a ſtrange chaos of men, women, 
ugly birds, and other animals, frightfully deli- 
neated, by ſtraight lines ſometimes ſpringing all 
from a point, like rays, then ſuddenly turning into 
angular figures, formed by ſilver incruſted into 
copper. It is evident, that much filver has been 
taken out of this table, as the grooves remain. 
Notwithſtanding the ſeeming confuſion of the re- 
preſentations, the ſilver lines are very neat, and 
extremely well inſerted into the copper. Monſ. 
Groſſo Cavallo gave himſelf a great deal of trou- 
ble to procure us a very learned diſſertation on the 

ſubject 
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ſubject of this famous monument of antiquity, 
which he borrowed from a friend of his. But we 
returned it ſoon after; for, either through want of 
capacity, or of taſte, we were tired to death of it, 
without being at all informed. 


The chapel of the Saint Suaire is curious, from Chapel of ö 
its ſingular conſtruction; it is quite round. Thirty ä | 
pillars of black marble, highly poliſhed; their 3 
capitals and baſes, of gilt bronze, ſupport ix | 
great arches, which ſerve as windows; theſe have | 
niches between them, ornamented with pillars of 
the like marble, The cupola, which terminates 
= the whole, has a very ſurpriſing effect ; being 

| formed by a great number of hexagonal figures 
in black marble, ſo contrived as to admit the 
light: they are placed, one over the other, in ſuch 
manner as to produce many triangular lights (if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion, for it 1s really 
very difficult to deſcribe), Through theſe open- 
ings appears, at the top of all, a crown of marble 
in the form of a ſtar, which ſeems ſuſpended in 
air, and ſupported by part of its rays. The ſides 
of the chapel are all incr»%d with the ſame ſort 
of marble. The pavement is grey, with ſeveral 
ſtars of bronze inſerted into it. In the middle 
riſes a lofty altar; upon which is placed, in a 
very high glaſs-caſe, a caſket of filver wrought, 
and minntely ornamented with gold and precious 
ſtones, in which is incloſed, as they pretend, the 
Sainte Suaire, or winding-ſheet in which the body 
of our Saviour was wrapped up by Joſeph of Ari- 

Vor. I. H mathea. 
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mathea. This precious relic is very rarely exhibited 
to the people. Above the caſket a group of Angels 
fuſtain a beautiful croſs of rock-cryſtal, ſhooting 
out gilt rays. At the four corners of the altar 
hang very large ſilver lamps; as do allo ſeveral 
others between the columns. Theſe are always 
kept burning. The ſort of uncertain day that 
reigns here, is calculated to impreſs the mind with 


I] | holy horror. The reflexion of the flames of the 
its lamps on the high poliſhed black marble, con- 
1188 traſted with the doubtful light admitted from the 
1 | 

I! cupola, where nothing meets the eye but black 


19 and gold, ſtrikes the mind of the ſpectator with a 
| fort of momentary enthuſiaſm, that weak perſons 
might miſtake for devotion. This chapel is built 
| on to the cathedral; the entrance of which 1s 
N through a great arch, ſupported by very large 
1 Corinthian pillars, fluted. Here the King often 
goes to hear maſs; and they reckon this chapel 
particularly well conſtructed for muſic. 
st Philip St. Philippe de Neri is eſteemed one of the moſt 
| de Neri. beautiful churches in Turin. It contains a fine 
picture of Solimene, repreſenting the ſaint in extaſy 
before the Virgin, ſurrounded with angels; but 
the colouring is too grey, and the light too par- 
tial: I mentioned to you before the faults of this 
maſter. This church is ornamented with ſeveral 
pillars of marble, enriched for the moſt part ina 
bad taſte, with garlands of flowers and foliage of WM 
gilt bronze wreathed round the ſhafts. The altar 


is in a fine ftyle of architecture, and has a no- | 
ble 
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ble effect, when ſeen from its proper point of 


view. 
The Cabinet of Inſcriptions and Antiques, 
which we hear contains many curioſities, I fear ] 


Cabinet 
ofin'crip- 
tions and 


ſhall not have it in my power to give you any ac- antiques, 


count of; for Monſfeur Bartoli, who has the care 
of this collection, is not now at Turin, nor ex- 
pected to return hither before our departure. 1 
am very ſorry for it; but there is no remedy, 
The cielings of the palace of Carignan are ſaid to 
be very finely painted; but as the princeſs of 
Carignan is lying in, there is no poſſibility of be- 
ing admitted to fee them. I am ſurprued that 
neither Cochin nor Lalande make mention of theſe 
cielings. 


The Church of S. Chriftine is in the Place Church of 


d. Carlo, which is a very fine ſquare, well built, 
with porticoes all round. The fronts of the 
houſes are uniform, and richly decorated. This 
church is a great ornament to the ſquare; the 
front is of hewn ſtone, ornamented with pillars 
and ſtatues, The inſide is remarkable for two 
ſtatues; one of St. Thereſe, the other of St. Chri- 
ine, They are the work of a Frenchman, one 
Te Gros, That of St. Thereſe is the beſt; but 
her extaſy borders on diſtraction; and the tear- 
ing open her boſom to ſhew her heart to God, is a 
ſtrange extravagant idea of Monfieur Le Gres, 
which I do not think has ſucceeded. Theſe 
itatues being the efforts of a Frenchman, Lalande 
does not fail to expatiate on their merits, and 


thoſe of the ſculptor. 
H 2 A church 


St, Chri- 
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Charles 
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A church dedicated to St. Charles Baromee, is 
famous for containing a miraculous virgin, Her 


Baromee, Chapel is almoſt covered with votive pictures, ſet- 


ting forth all the miracles this image has per- ' 
formed whilſt at Turin; as wretchedly done as the 
ſudjects are falſe. There are here ſome good mar- 
ble ornaments. 


Church of In the church of Sr. Thereſe, the great altar is 
St. The- very high, and ornamented by two rows of twiſted 


reſe. 


pillars, with ſtatues of marble; the latter but 
indifferent. Here is a picture, remarkable for its 
ſingularity of compoſition. The infant Jeſus, in 
the attitude of a Cupid, is drawing a bow to pierce 
with an arrow the heart of Saint Thereſa, who 
faints away, and is received into the arms of ſeve- 
ral angels, who are very conveniently found ready 
to receive her. The Virgin and St. Joſeph are 
admiring and obſerving upon the addreſs of the 
little Jeſus, who expreſles an archneſs in his coun- 
tenance, extremely 111-ſuited to fo ſad and ſacred a 
ſubject. A copy of this picture would be per- 
haps a welcome preſent to the Moravian chapel at 
B——, In this church is a pretty chapel, built 
by order of the late Queen Chriſtine Joanne de Heſſe 
Reinsfeld. Six marble pillars ſuſtain a gilt cupola, 
ornamented with glaſſes, which are diſpoſed in 
ſuch a manner as make you fancy the ſun always 
ſhines into the chapel. In the middle is a ſtatue of 
St. Joſeph, holding the infant Jeſus; he appears 
in a kind of glory, borne upon clouds by angels. 
The whole is executed in white alabaſter, and is 

ingeniouſly 
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ingeniouſly enough conſtructed; the ſupports 
of the figures not appearing ſo as to hurt the 


eye “. 


The Arſenal appears more like a palace than a Arſenal. 


place for arms. There are only two ſides of the 
ſquare as yet completed. The proportions of the 
architecture pleaſe the eye at firſt ſight, This 
building will bear the ſtricteſt examination. A 
noble ſimplicity, the ſource of true elegance, 
reigns throughout. There is no inconſiſtency to 
be found here, but a propriety and juſtneſs in 
every part adapted to the uſe for which it is aſſign- 
ed. Here are two great rooms, the roofs vaulted, 
and bomb- proof, ſupported by ſtrong brick pil- 
lars; each of theſe rooms are about 100 yards 
long by 30 wide. Round each pillar are frames 
of wood, in which the arms are placed; mulſkets, 
with their bayonets, placed in ſuch a manner as to 
reſemble an organ, was it made in a circular form. 
There are about an hundred muſkets round each 
pillar; they are quite covered with red flannel 
bound with yellow; ſo that they appear like tents. 
All theſe covers are to riſe at the ſame moment, 


I believe I have not mentioned the dome in the church of 
the Carmes, rendered famous by being the depoſitory of a mi- 
raculous picture of the Virgin. This dome is painted by the 
ſame man who has decorated the theatre for the grand opera. 
He has repreſented a round dance of Cupids, capering and 
Jumping about the Virgin, who is ſtanding in the middle 
dandling the little Jeſus in her arms. The painter was ſo 
penetrated with ideas of the opera, that he could not avoid 
transferring a ballet of Cupids into the ſolemn repreſentation 
of the celeitial Paradiſe. 


Hz by 
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by the means of the communication of pulleys 
from the vaults of the cieling. Between each pil- 
lar are placed ſuits of ancient armour of different 
ages and faſhions; many of them finely wrought 
and gilt, which had belonged to the anceſtors of 
the preſent King. To the wriſts of ſome of them 
are faſtencd weapons that make one tremble; one 
reſembles a flail, the handle ebony; at the end of 
which is faſtened, by two ſmall iron chains, an- 
other length, of about two feet and a half, and 
ſeems by its weight to be filled with lead: it is 
garniſhed round with iron ſpikes. Here are many 
other inſtruments of death of old time equally 
deſtructive and cruel. No nation but the Engliſh 
1s permitted to ſee the citadel; but they are never 
refuſed upon a proper application. As it affords 
neither pictures, ſtatues, nor other curioſities of 
that kind, and having been told there is a great 
quantity of gun-powder and ball in the ſouterreins, 
you may be ſure I haye not explored them, 
M—— has. been there, and has ſeen every thing 
above ground and below it; if you ſhould be curi- 
ous in regard to its pregnability or impregnability, 
Sc. you muſt apply to him for information, as he 
is indefatigably induſtrious in his reſearches and 
in his notes, which I have always permiſſion to 
make ule of, | 


Turin is about a league in circumference ;z has 
four beautiful gates, and ramparts all round, 
which are very pleaſant to walk upon, and from 
which the proſpects are moſt agreeable. Almoſt 

1 : all 


1 

all the ſtreets are quite ſtraight*, and finely built; 
the fronts of the houſes uniform; and what adds 
greatly to its magnificent appearance is, that every 
ſtreet is terminated by ſome agreeable object; 
either a church, ſome ornamental building, or the 
rampart planted with fine trees. The belt ſtreet 
is the Rue de Po; it has open porticoes on each 
fide, which are ornamental, as well as uſeful for 
toot-people. The ſituation of Mr. L 's houſe 
is delightful, and commands a very fine proſpect; 
it is almoſt cloſe to the rampart. 


I now come to the environs of Turin; and, firſt, Valentin, 
ſhall begin with the airing-place, or Corſo, called © Corio. 


the Valentin: you enter an avenue, formed by 
tour rows of lofty trees, conducting to the palace, 
which is at the end, and ſituated upon the borders 
of the Po. There are alſo other avenues, one of 
which leads to the church, called the Serwztes. 
The Royal Family, and almoſt every body at 
Turin who are not bed-rid, lying-in, or dying, 
make their appearance in theſe avenues every day, 
from the hours of five or fix until ſeven, when 
they change their ground to another avenue at 
ſome diſtance from theſe, and very near the 
citadel, This they leave at eight for the theatre, 
or ſome private aſſembly. Thoſe who cannot 
afford to keep equipages are here on foot; and 
let the weather be fine or rainy, the coaches never 


*The King is conſtantly improving the town; ſo that in a 
ſhort time every ſtreet muſt be perfectly ſtraight, nor will there 


be a houſe that advances beyond another, 
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fail to come. The Royal Family make a noble 
appearance, particularly the coach of the Dutcheſs 
of Savoy, which is very fine: ſhe drives with eight 
horſes, and a conſiderable certege, conſiſting of 
her ladies, pages, Sc. in other coaches; all con- 
ducted with the utmoſt dignity and tranquillity, 
The young Princes frequently alight and walk, 
and the Princeſſes ſometimes amuſe themſelves 
with walking in the garden of the palace of Yaley. 
tin. The coaches are extremely good here in 
general, and ſome fo well painted, as might merit 
approbation even at Paris. The ground between 
theſe avenues is neatly kept, and the King is en- 
deavouring to bring it to a mathematical plane, by 
levelling ſome very gentle ſwells, which would be 
thought ornamental in England. 

The Galley Slaves work here at preſent, and 
draw, themſelves, in harneſs, the carts of earth; 
an occupation no freeman could be brought to 
perform. Theſe Slaves are ſent once a- year from 
Turin to their Galleys at Nice; till which time 
they are lodged in the citadel, and employed in 
ſome public works; of theſe there are always a 
ſufficient number going forward to occupy more 
culprits than the town and country can furniſh, 

The Palace Valentin is in a ruinous condition 
it contains many bad pictures, and but two we 
think tolerable; one repreſents a Magdalen ex- 
piring in the arms of angels. There is great merit 
in the angel that ſuſtains one of her arms. The 
other repreſents Romulus and Remus ſucking the 

| wolf, 
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wolf, who expreſſes an amiable character in her 
countenance, and ſeems to aſſume all the gentle- 
neſs that her ferocious nature can admit of. I do 
not know the authors of theſe pictures; the palace 
being ſo much neglected, as not to be thought 
worthy of a Ciceroni to ſhew it, Here is a fine 
ſaloon, a double cube of thirty feer, painted all 
round with the battles of Philibert: very indiffe- 
rent, We ſaw three groups ſculptured in ivory Sculptur- 
and cypreſs-wood, which never decays ; a preſent id group. 
from the Emperor to the King of Sardinia. One 
repreſents the judgment of Solomon, and is finely 
done. The executioner, about to divide the , 
child, who 1s the principal figure, has great bold- 1 
neſs, and is near three feet high. The ſecond, 

Solomon upon his throne: He is well executed, as 
are the angels who bear his canopy. And the 
other, which I like the beſt, is the Sacrifice of 
| Taac: Abraham, Ifaac, and the angel, form fine 
| contraſts to each other, by the ſculptor's having 
ſtrikingly expreſſed their different feelings. The 
manner in which the angel is ſupported, who 1s 
deſcending, is ſo extremely ingenious and well- 
contrived, that we conſidered it for ſome time be- 
fore we could diſcover the means by which it was 
effected. All theſe figures are fvory, and the 
clothing cypreſs-wood, which has a good effect. 
The gardens are old-faſhioned ; and contain a few | 
botanic plants, which they ſhew to ſtrangers. | 


La Venerie is a country palace, much admired La Vene- h 
by the Turineſe and the French, for the beauty of ef alace. 


1tS 
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its architecture, gardens, Sc. Both the one and 

the other are quite in the French taſte.—The road 

from Turin is planted with white mulberries. The 
approach is through a wide ſtreet, regularly built, 

at the end of which is a large ſort of place, ſnaped 

like an egg cut the long way, or a concave half 

oval, ſurrounded with a piazza; behind are build- 
ings for the King's guards, and two churches, one 

oppolite the other: at the extremities of this great 
court are two pillars of marbie, on the top of one 
is a virgin, and or. the other the angel Gabriel, 
Theſe ſtatues are ſcarce worth remarking. Pro- 
bably they are placed here only as being the inſig- 
nia of the higheſt order of knighthood of Piedmont, 
that of the Annunciation. Through this oval place 
you enter into the great court of the palace, The 
building is not yet completed. Duke Charles 
Emanuel the Second, about the middle of the laſt 
century, began it; and what is curious, he himſelf 
drew the plans. It 1s built of brick, and highly 
ornamented with balluſtrades of white marble be- 
fore each window, and one continued balluſtrade 
all round the top of the walls, whhich crowns the 
building. The roofs are high and ſtaring, like 
thoſe of Verſailles. It ſhocked me to ſee beautiful 
white ſculptured marble married to brick. The 
front altogether has a flat, unfiniſhed, inſipid ap- 
pearance. There are two pavillions, one at each 
end of the building, in the ſame taſte with the 
middle part. The entrance is by a great hall, as 
high as the building, where are ſome pictures by 
| John 
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John Micl. Had they not been mentioned in the 
manner they are, by Cochin and Lalande, they are 
(in my opinion) ſuch wretxbed daubs, that I ſhould 
not have taken the trouble to have looked at them 
after the firſt glance. They are ſo much ſpoiled, 
that ſome parts are effaced, and in what remains, I 
own I could not diſcover any kind of merit. The 
leaſt frightfulare, a Death of a Stag, and a Repole 
after Hunting, Over the ſe are a great many equeſ- 
trian paintings, all portraits, chiefly women. Theſe 
Amazons are dreſſed in the - Spaniſh faſhion, and 
are mounted upon prancing horſes. If they were 
not portraits, they would not be worth a moment's 
conſideration; but I ſhall only trouble you with 
two or three of them ; as they repreſent people 
who have been diſtinguiſhed in the annals of this 
court: and I believe they were all ſtriking like- 
neſſes, if not caricatures, of their originals. The 
picture of the Counteſs de Sebaſtian, who was af- 
terwards married to the late King, 1s not fo hand- 
ſome as I ſhould have imagined her to have been 
ſhe appears indeed with child. Another, of the 
famous Counteſs of Verũe; not handſome neither, 
but piquaute, her noſe too long. Each lady is 
drawn dreſſed properly for the chace; and as all 
their hats and riding- dreſſes are much alike, they 
are diſtinguiſhed by filk bridles to their horſcs of 
different colours : this was really the order cf the 
late King, that he might be able to diſtinguiſh 
them from one another at a little diſtance * The 


See Keyſler, for anecdotes of theſe ladies. 
men 
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men are alſo in hunting-dreſſes, but with full- bot. 


tomed periwigs, as large as thoſe worn in the days 
of Charles the Second. Above theſe portraits, the 
compartments in the cove are badly painted in 
freſco. Here are no fine apartments except the 
gallery, which is of great extent. At each end is 
a ſaloon; their cielings are domes ſupported by 
pillars. There is neither picture, ſtatue, nor gild- 
ing in this gallery; it is ſtuccoed and whitened only, 
Wethought the projections of the different members 
of the architecture of the ſides, and the architraves 
of the windows, too ſtrong and ſalient, even to heavi- 
neſs; and that they have a very crowded appearance 
when viewed from one end. In one of the apart- 
ments is a table of lapis lazuli, which appears to con- 
fiſt of ſeveral pieces, and is by no means a fine thing. 
There is another table, compoſed of excellent mor- 
ſels of lapis, amethyſt, and agate, 22 inches broad, 
and 3 feet 10 inches long. In the apartment of the 
Dutcheſs of Savoy, is a cabinet de toilette and a 
goudoir, all wainſcoted with the fineſt old japan 
(I ſuppoſe) in Europe. Theſe pannels abound 


with the beautiful green leaves and ſilver dragons, 


ſo much admired by all connoiſſeurs in japan; and 
in the boudoir, the compartments repreſent land- 
ſcapes, with ſtags, and Indian warriors on horle- 
back, in bas relief, incruſted in Pierre de Lar, 
which is exceedingly fine. The above pieces of 
Japan were preſented by Prince Eugene to the 
Princeſs Victoire, from whom they came to the 
houſe of Savoy.— The chapel is famous for the 

| beauty 
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beauty and ingenuity of its architecture and pro- 9 
portions 3 it is built in the ſhape of a Greek croſs, | 
and is terminated by a dome. The coup d'eil is 
ſtriking ; but there are ſome bad ſtatues and other 
ornaments that had better have been left out.— 41 
A picture of Saint Euſcbe“; I think the drawing | 
not faultleſs, and the colouring glaring and 
tawdry. Cochin eſteems it much, both for the 
one and the other, which ſurpriſes us both, and 
inclines us to think, he had taken his opinion 
from another, and had not ſeen it himielf. Three 
rooms in this palace are furniſhed with portraits; 
one contains the family of Savoy, another the Im- 
perial family, and the third that of England, from 
the Saxon line down to Queen Anne: all vile 
copies. The portrait of Elizabeth is greatly flat- 
tered ; ſhe appears to be about 18 years old, with 
the fineſt large black eyes and black hair, and 
the beautitul complexion the French call Brune 
clair. 

The Orangerie! is much eſteemed for its archi- Orange- 
tecture; it is 582 feet long, 31 broad, and 3 
high: the front is ornamented with pillars of the 
Ionic order. — The Stables are alſo very beautiful, Stables. 
and ſeem to be to the full as large as the Orangerie; 
we were told they contained two hundred horſes. 
—The gardens were laid out by a Frenchman ; Gardens. | 


one would think this good man had taken his | 
idea of planning gardens from ſome of Euclid's 1 
problems. They are of great extent; the walks 1 
ö 

Cochin ſays, of St. Auguſtin, but he is miſtaken, 


all 
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all ſtraight, and cutting each other at right angles, 
leaving ſquare plantations, or quarters of beech 
and bruſhwood, which are frequently interſected 
by narrow alleys, ſo that they form triangular 
figures, wounding the eye by their uniformity, 
Sc. They told us, that in theſe copſes are great 
plenty of pheaſants, hares, and chevreuls (roe- 
bucks), As all theſe right lines produce what is 
called ſtars, of one kind or another, his Majeſty 
amuſes himſelf with la chaſſe a fuſil. Taking poſt 
in the centre of the ſtar, where many of theſe 
angles meet, he is ſecure of much ſport; the 
pigucurs enter the quarters, and drive out the 
game, who croſſing the alley, feek the oppoſite 
problem ; mean time the King lets fly at them, 
and knocks them down at pleaſure. 


I walked till I was ready to expire, in order to 
ſee a ſylvan theatre. You know my paſſion for 


theſe theatres *® At laſt I reached it; but my 


diſappointment was great indeed, Never was 
any thing of its kind fo ill attempted. From 
hence we were conducted to another fooliſh affair, 
a labyrinth; in this is built a kind of ſummer- 
houſe, which overlooks it; and when the royal 
family are to be diverted at La Fenerie, a {imple 
clown is ſent into the labyrinth, who in vain at- 
tempts to get out; the turning and winding of 
the walks, joined to the thicknefs of the hedges, 
making it almoſt impoſſible he ſhould, whilſt the 
lookers on are highly amuſed from the balconies 
that command it. 


We 
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We were ſtruck (from their ſingularity) with 
the terminations of many of the viſtas, formed by 
the great alleys or wood walks, the mountains at a 
great diſtance covered with inow and glittering in 


the ſun; as allo with a mott beautiful wood of 


poplars, of a wonderful height, and as ſtraight as 
upright cypreſſes; they call them here (from their 
manner of growing) Pines of Pavia, but they are 
properly ſpeaking poplars of that country. They 
grow quite naturally, never having felt the ſheers; 
yet it is ĩimpoſſible that any trees, however pruned 
and dreſſed, ſhould bear a more exact conical 
form than theſe do. What is called here le Boſ- 
guet de Charmille is prodigiouſly admired ; it con- 
fiſts of beech and hornbeam, tortured into kinds 
of arbours, to imitate open galleries, with pillars 
ſupporting domes, I believe they are brought to 
as great regularity, as branches of trees admit of; 
but Nature will not juſtify ſuch paring. You 
have ſeen ſomething of the ſame kind at Marly, 
where there 1s a continuation of what they call, des 
Cabinets de verdure*, 

About a ſmall league from Turin, by the fide 
of the road, grows a very large elm. tree, beneath 
the ſhadow of whole ſpreading branches, the late 
King, when Duke of Savoy, held a council with 
Prince Eugene, the Prince of Anhalt, and the 


* Lalande has the efronterie to aſſert theſe gardens to be in 
the taſte of thoſe at Richmond. 1/ y a un /abyrinthe curieux, 
un mail, & des waſte pieces de gazouiile, Lells frmplicite champ tre, 
a pen pris comme aux jardins de Richmend pres de Lonares, 
Vol. i. p. 250. 
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Marquis de Prie, a Piedmonteſe general, on the 
zth of September 1706, in which they determined 
both upon the manner and attack of the French 
lines: this took place the 7th of the ſame month; 
in which famous action the French army was en- 
tirely routed, Mareſchal Marſin killed, and the 
ſiege of Turin immediately raiſed. 


Notre Very near this elm- tree is a little Convent of 

Dame Capuchins, called of Notre Dame de Compagna. I 

Convent. : ; : 
ſat in the carriage, whilſt M—— went into the 
convent, to ſee the Tomb of Mareſchal Marſin; 

Tomb of 3 ; 

Mareſchal he is interred under the wall of a little chapel to 

Marſin. the left of the choir, without any other monu- 
ment than a ſlab of black marble, inſerted into the 
wall, and neither ornaments, arms, or atchieve- 
ments; but there is an inſcription in Latin, which 
pleaſes M— much, and does honour to the mo- 
deration of the victors, who cauſed it to be placed 
over his tomb-ſtone, M will not tranſlate it 
for you, but leaves that for Monſieur R when you 
next meet, 


FERDINANDO DE MARSIN FRANCIZ MARESCALLO 
SUPREMI GALLIO ORDINIS EQUITE TORQUATO 
VALENCENARUM GUBERNATORI QUO. IN LOQUO 
mi qoris 1706 INTER SUORUM CLADEM 
ET FUGAM VICTORIAM EXERCITUM VITAM AMISIT 
ETERNUM IN HOC TUMULO MONUMENTUM, 


In this little church is a picture, repreſenting 
the above-mentioned council, drawn but the year 
after; the tree appears extremely like what it now 
15 


13 ] 
is, and the four warriors are painted under it on 
horſeback. 

The next moſt conſiderable country houſe (and Stupenige 
which his Majeſty is very fond of) is Stupenige, a roy 
hunting palace, about two leagues from Turin, 

The avenue that-leads to it is finely planted with 
two rows of very large trees, and ſo ſtraight that 
you ſee the palace which terminates the viſta the 
whole way; though I believe I ought to impute 
this effect, in ſome meaſure, to its being placed up- 
on an elevation, which however is ſcarce per- 
ceptible till you are cloſe upon the building, when 
the ground ſuddenly riſes. A coloſſal ſtag, gilt, 
ſeems as if bounding over the roof; it has an ex- 
cellent effect, and is finely proportioned, appear- 
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ing very plainly even from the commencement of ' 


the entrance of the avenue. This palace is more 
habitable and agreeable than /a Venerie. The 
front is decorated with pillars of the Ionic order; 
the wings are built ſemicircular, and are termi- 
nated by two ſquare pavilions. Although the 
plan may admit of criticiſm by very knowing 
architects, yet its effect is not at all unpleaſing to 
the eye; nor has it the bleak look of Ja Venerie. 
There is no antichamber nor veſtibule ; you enter 
at once into the great ſaloon, which is in the 
centre of the corps-de-logis. The inſide is ſingularly 
ſtriking; it has the appearance of a fine theatre, 
very fit for a maſqued ball, and is decorated and 
ornamented with paintings in fre/co. The plan 1s 
an oval, round which are four tribunes, ſupported 

Vor. I. I by 
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by pilaſters of the Ionic order: it ſeems as if be- 
hind theſe tribunes there were galleries of conſi- 
derable extent, with windows at the end; but all 
this is deception, and the falſe ornaments, which 
are painted, agree with, and continue the real 
cornices, frizes, &c. in ſuch manner that at firſt 
fight you can ſcarce diſtinguiſh the true from the 
falſe. There is really great merit in this kind of 
painting, where it is properly employed, as it 
ſhews rhe force of the art of perſpective, and that 
of light and ſhade. The cieling repreſents Diana 
deſcending in a triumphal car, drawn by two 
white deer; Aurora precedes her, and wakens her 
nymphs. The colours are very lively and gay, 
and although ſome of the figures might have been 
tighter, yet there is great vivacity in their atti- 
tudes, and various preparations for the chalc. 
The aerian perſpective is alſo well obſerved, the 
ſky appearing of a prodigious height. The cict- 
ing of one of the falſe galleries repreſents four fly- 
ing nymphs ſhooting with bow and arrow. Op- 
poſite are four other winged nymphs who have 
taken ſeyeral red partridges in a net. This laſt is 
very well executed, and the ſubject ſucceeds won- 
derfully well, though repreſented on the cieling.— 
Theſe ſreſes paintings were the joint work of two 
brothers, Venetians, named the Valeriani; one 

painted the figures, the other the architecture. 
There are four doors, which conduct to as ma- 
ny apartments; eight chimneys; and ſix great: 
windows; 


* 
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windows, three on each ſide; preſenting different 
viſtas. From one appears the avenue with Turin 
at the end, from the others are different views, 
equally extenſive, of the foreſt, ſeen through the 
garden, and have a very fine effect, This ſaloon 
is covered with copper. The cieling of the firſt 
room of the King's apartment repreſents the ſa- 
critice of Iphigenia, painted in freſco, by Croiſati. 
The ſubject is well treated; there is a ſtrong ex- 
preſſion of grief in one of Iphigenia's attendants, 
great dignity and reiignation in the countenance 
of the princeſs, and the deepeſt affliction in the 
attitude of Clytemneſtra, who appears at a diſ- 
tance, endeavouring to ſupport herſelf upon the 
boſom of Agamemaon, unable to endure the near 
approach of the ſacrifice, The figure the leaſt 
intereſting (though the moſt 4 propos to prevent 
the impending ſtroke from the uplifted arm of the 
unfeeling Prieſt) is Diana, who looks as if ſhe did 
not recolle& why ſhe came there, nor for what 
purpoſe. 

In the King's bed-chamber, the cieling is paint- 
ed by Carlo Vanloo; the ſubject, the Repole of 
Diana after the Bath: the compoſition is very 
well; the attitudes and countenances of the 
nymphs amiable. But the principal fault is, too 


ſtrong a reſemblance between the goddeſs and her 


attendants: they might be all taken for ſiſters. — 
In the apartment of the Duke of Savoy are ten 
pictures, in two colours, by Alberoni; their ſub- 
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jects architecture, finely thrown into perſpective. 
All the apartments are hung with flowered ſattin, 
very beautiful, of the manufacture of Turin. 
The King himlelf furniſhes the ſilk, and the ma- 
nufacturing of it does not ſtand him in more tlian 
three livres an ell, as we have been ſatisfactorily 
informed. In the gallery, for uniformity, are a 
row of ſham windows, oppoſite the real; all the 
panes in theſe are of looking-glaſs ; they open and 
ſerve for doors to armoires, or cloſets, furniſhed 
with ſhclves. We were ſtruck with one of the 
rooms, the proportions of which pleaſe the eye 
ſurpriſingly, it meaſures 18 paces long; M—— 
ſtept it, and ſays it is equal to 18 yards, or there- 
about, and the width is 9; 16 feet high, not in- 
cluding the cove, which may be four more. The 
walls are painted, very indifferently, by a Piedmon- 
tele girl. In the Duke of Chablais' apartment are 
leveral paintings in cameo, well done, repreſenting 
Cupids catching hares, and coupling dogs with 
garlands of flowers, Sc.: the ſubject of one of 
theſe has merit on account of the thought; one 
Cupid careſſes a fawn, while ſeveral others are en- 
deavouring to keep off the dogs from tormenting 
it. Theſe are all done by a Turin painter, named 
Rapoux,—Adjoining is a ſmall cabinet of about 16 
feet ſquare, the cieling coved with looking-glals, 
and fo neatly done, that the joinings are not per- 
ceptible. By there being a great number of 
Pieces, the company in the cabinet is multiplied 

| and 


WE 


and reſlected to infinity from the ſides of the cove, 
as you may imagine. Wreaths of flowers are 
painted on the glals, to hide the ſeparations, which 
ſucceed extremely well, The floors are of the 
marble of this country, compoſed of many differ- 
ent pieces and colours like fineered wood, which 


have a good effect. The ſtables are commodious 


and large, The windows above the racks have 
green curtains drawn cloſe over them, which are 
equally ornamental, as convenient.—The garden 
is in as bad a taſte as that at Ia Venerie. At the 
back front of the palace is a parterre d Þ Augloiſe, 
forming ſcrolls, and various flouriſhes filled up 
with grey ſand and brick-duſt, but no flowers. 
There is a kind of ill-kept graſs-plat, called here 
a Boulingrin, with pavilions and cabinets de ver- 
dure on each ſide, one leading into the other, like 
thoſe at la Venerie. The only agreeable circum- 
{tance attending theſe gardens is, that you ſee into 
the foreſt through the walks. This foreſt is di- 
vided into ridings, but they are all formal; and 
here the King and Royal family uſually hunt 
twice a week, As the weather is very fine, we 
ſhall ſeize the firſt opportunity of ſeeing the royal 
chaſe before we quit Turin, 


Mont Callier, ſituated upon the ſide of a moun- ion: 


tain about a league from Stupenige, is an old pa- Callier. 


lace, very large, and capable of ſuch improvement 
as to be much ſuperior to any of the other country 


palaces of his Sardinian Majeſty. It was here the 
13 late 
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late King was ſeized and made priſoner, (and not ” 
at Rivoli) about one o'clock after midnight. The 
palace was ſurrounded by the guards, with ſuch 
ſecrecy and diſpatch, that an officer and four or 
five ſoldiers aſcending the ſtairs, eaſily forced their 
way through the ſmall guard that attempted to 
oppoſe his paſiage into the King's bed-chamber, 
before the leaſt alarm could be given. The King 
was in bed with the Comteſſe de St. Sebaſtienne. 
On their entering the room, he jumped out of 
bed, and being ſhewn the order for his confine- 
ment, made this reflection aloud : 7e zauroit ja- 
mais cru que mon fils eut eu tant d'eſpiit. He was 
immediately conveyed to the chateau of Rivoli, 
| and loon after brought back again to Mont Callies, 
— — where he died about fix or ſeven years after. At 


the fame time that he was made priſoner, Madame 
de &i. Sevaſiieune was conveyed to a convent, and a 
there ſhur up for life. The room in which the 
King was ſeized, was his bed- chamber at his re- 
turn, and in the ſame fated room he died. Ihe 
lame furniture remains in it, and ſhews how ſimply 
the apartment of a King was furniſhed in this 
country a icw years paſt. The floor is of brick, 
the walls white-waſhed, and hung with a iew_ 
wretched portraits; there is one of a woman, 
which 1s handſome, and has wrote on the back 
Marcheſe Z Aſiruzzi; J ſuppoſe it was her name. 
The chairs are covered with crimſon cut velvet, 


the window ſhutters Plain brown oak, It is 2 


large 
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large ſquare room; the bed has been taken away. 
cannot but think the paſſing the remainder of 
his days in the very apartment where his wife was 
torn from him, and he himſelf deprived of his 
liberty, are circumſtances that might have been 
diſpenſed with in this poor old man's ſituation. 

There are no other pictures in this palace be- 
ſides old family portraits, which are hung up in 
the galleries, and look ſo terrific in their uncouth 
dteſſes and armour, that I ſhould ner like to be 
leit alone with them by candle light. Some old 
doors ſtill remain, and are odd enough; they are 
embroidered all over in gold and filver, almoſt 
black at preſent, but rich in quaint devices and 
mottos. Iwo or three ſtruck our fancy, as pretty 
for their day; namely, a tree burning, the motto 
Silere et uri. Over laurel wreaths— Fortem ſponte 
ſeguor. One of the molt delighttul proſpects (chat 
imagination can paint) is given you by the win- 
dows of this palace, You look over a vait tract 
of country finely wooded, with the river Po wind- 
ing fantaſtically in the valley, whilſt branching 
out different ways, it gives birth to a beautiful 
iland, finely clumped with majeſtic trees; many 
buildings appear diſperſed in ſuch manner as if 
they had been placed on purpoſe ro ornament, 
not crowd the ſcene; little hills clothed in vines, 
the plains in the higheſt cultivation, and the 
whole bounded by a chain of mountains covered 
„ich ſnow. 
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* His preſent Majeſty never viſits Mont Caller. 
The Duke of Savoy, who has a very good taſte, is 
remarkably fond of this place, and is making 
gardens above the palace on the ſides of the 
mountain, which when completed will be more 
agrezable to Nature, and conſequently in a much 


' truer taſte than any of thoſe about Turin. 


This letter 1s already ſuch a packet, that I do 
not know whether the poſt- maſter may not ſend it 
to the prime miniſter for inſpection: for there is a 
ſuſpicion and a police reigns in this town that ſur- 
paſſes the genius of Sartine. But more of this 
another time; for the preſent, I ſhall not abſo- 
Iutcly add another word, except to beg you to 
obſerve, if till now I have not kept my promiſe; 
and to tell me ſincerely in your next, if I do not 
grow too circumſtantial and tireſome. Upon the 
lighteſt hint J ſhall mend of this fault; mean- 
time, believe me, as always, yours moſt affection- 
ately, &c. ; 

My next letter ſhall poſitively be my laſt from 
Turin. 


L. E T- 
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LET TEN 


Turin, October the 24th, 


A S our time now draws near for quitting 
Turin in order to viſit Genoa, you mult 
not expect to hear from me again till after we have 
reached that city, and I ſeize this firſt opportunity 
to conclude my obſervations upon the environs of 
Turin, | 
Upon the top of a very high mountain, a league 
and a half from the town, ſtands the magnificent 
church called La Superga; it was built in conſe- La su— 
quence of a vow made by Victor Amadeus, that if perga 
victorious, he would erect a church ꝝpen that ſpot, * 
from which, with Prince Eugene, in the year 1706, 
during the ſiege of Turin, he had obſerved the 
diſtribution and the operations of the enemy's 
troops before the town. Accordingly the French 
army being defeated, and obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege, the building of this church was begun in 
1715, and it was conſecrated in 1731. The archi- 
tect made choice of, was Philip Juvara ; though 
it is not ſaid that YifFor had included this pre- 
ference in his vow, 

The aſcent to this church 1s ſo extremely rapid 
and difficult even now, that it ſeems to have been 
almoſt impoſſible for human art and addreſs to 


have brought together the materials here employ- 
| ed, 


ä 2 — — 2 
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ed“. The front preſents a fine portico, above 


which, to a very great height, riſes a dome, crown. 
ed by a cupola; on each {ide is a ſtceple, finiſhed 
up to a point; the architecture of cheſe ſteeples 
might have been better, they are too much ſtarved, 
The entrance to the church is noble, and the in- 
fide very ſtriking; it is quite round, and richly 
ornamented with pillars of the Corinthian order, 
of grey marble, four feet and an half each in dia- 
meter. The dome is ſuſtained by eight Corin- 
thian pillars of the fame fort of marble+, party 
ſtraight, and I twiſted, There 1s allo a range 
of ſhort pillars to ſupport a heavy auk ward cornice, 


5 red Pillars in the dome have a bad eficct; 


ey appear as thruſt againſt the windows (but 
an in no manner contribute to the ſupport of the 
dome); but thele were forced upon che architect 
'e King, for they were not in the ortgiral 


Plan. heſe pillars had been intended for a pz 


* vw» * . . © y 1 
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* mountain was in ſhape like a ſrgar loaf, ard t 


— — 4 18 | - - 4 * * 3 4 tal 4 | 11 1 
or upmoſt top, tesched as high as the pcaeltals of the pillats, 


e Crewa, 


now above the fru Sor the iummit of the mauntoin he 
been cut c{, and ſpread out at a very great experce, to fora 
the level on which. the 3 und convent are built, of . 
extent of about an acre and a half; more than 120 feet per. 


0 a 5 5 - . - of 
3 weight of rock and gravel muſt have been mc: 0: 


. 
de 


for this purpoſe, 

+ Poth Cochin and Lalande affert theſe pillars to be ih? 
apps or Perkey fore, namely blue. Il 5 no reaſon !? 
thi: I de ever ſuv thi EE ch, but rather that he cop“ 
ks PURE De . Cochin is alſo mil 
taken in ſaying, the dome is ſupported by 1cd ma irble pillats, 
Wh ich on the contiary ate grey. 5, 
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vilion over the gateway of the entrance to the 
Royal palace in Turin, according to the deſign 
given in a book entitled, La Theatre de Piedmont ; 
but Victor inſiſted upon Juvara's finding a place 
for them in the Superga. He alſo cauſed ſome of 
them to be placed in the gallery at the Venerie 
which leads to the chapel. This royal obſtinacy 
and folly has done an irreparable injury to a very 
noble ſtructure. Over the great entrance, within 
ſide, and facing the principal altar, is the following 
inſcription, in uncommonly large gilt letters: 


VIRGINIS GENETRICE 
VICTORIU5 AMADEUS SARDINLE REX 
BELLO GALLICO VOVIT 
ET PULSIS HOSTIBUS FECIT DEDICAVITQUE, 


| On the inſide of the church, within the grear door 


of entrance, is a white marble lab, and under that 
a little vault, by the architect deſtined for his own 
burying-place ; but he died at Madrid, where he 
was ſent for by the King cf Spain, to plan a very 
great building, which, however, has not been 
carried into execution. There are many bas re- 
liefs, which are much better executed than Cochin 
will own ; the ſubjects of thoſe beſt done are by no 
means flattering to the French. One of the molt 
ſtriking is that where the figures, as large as life, 
repreſent the battle before Turin; Mareſchal 
Marſin dead, having a ſhield graſped in his hand; 
ihe Prince of Anhalt on horſeback, ruſhing 
through the French lines, ſword in hand (he was 
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the firſt that forced them); after him appears the 
Duke of Savoy, and a little behind, Prince Eu- 
gene. In the upper part is ſeen the Virgin Mary 
in the clouds, with the infant Jeſus in her arms, 
and St, Amadeus in a ſupplicating poſture, be- 
ſeeching her interpoſition and aid for the ſucceſs 
of his countrymen *. There is merit in many of 
theſe figures, particularly in Amadeus, whole ex- 
preſſion and attitude is noble, characteriſtic, and 
ſtriking. Here is a great profuſion of fine marble, 
the walls being incruſted with it. Piedmont af. 
fords a prodigious variety ; one fort, peculiar to 
this country, is remarkably beautiful; being 
veined in ſhades of brown and yellow, like what 
is commonly called in England Egyptian pebble: 
this kind takes an exceeding high poliſh, Moſt 
of the mouldings and ſmall members of the archi- 
tecture are of yellow marble, and come from Ve- 
rona; the red fort from Perſigi, They told us 
the plan of this church was taken from that of St, 
Agnes at Rome. It has ſeven chapels, including 
the choir ; at the end of which is the great or mal- 
ter altar, There is another ſmall chapel, the repo- 


ſitory of a miraculous image of the Virgin, 
which 


* There are two other bas reliefs; one of which repreſents 
the birth of the Virgin: another is a blaſphemous repreſenta» 
tion of the Annunciation. 


t I ſhould only tire you, was [I to recount all the miracles 
this poor old rotten log of an image has worked, nor how 
many years ſhe had been neglected in a dark corner of a 


wretched little chapel, which formerly ſiood on the top of this 
4 mountain; 
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which is carried in proceſſion round the church 
every year, the 8th day of September, followed by 
the King and all the Royal Family; that day be- 
ing the anniverſary of the raiſing the ſiege of Tu- 
rin. In this chapel repoſes the body of Victor 
Amadeus; immured above ground, until the 
magnificent vault which is preparing ſhall be 
ready to receive him, 

On our arrival here we were met by ſome of the 
Channoines, whoſe convent 1s at the back of the 
church. We were received very politely, and in- 
vited in. I was ſurpriſed when I found] had the 
honour of being permitted to enter the bed-cham- 
ber of one of our kind hoſts, who very obligingly 
conducted us thither himſelf, after he had ſhewn 
us the church, &c. and there regaled us with ſome 
very excellent coffee, which I afſure you was a 
moſt comfortable thing on a very cold day, and 
in ſo nipping and eager an air as that that pinches 
you on the top of this mountain, This prieſt's 
converſation was very agreeable, free from ſuper- 
ſtition, plainly ſhewed he knew the world, and 
had received a liberal education. The apart- 
ments of the Channoines are comfortably fur- 
niſhed, without any pretence to ſhow, but ex- 


tremely neat and clean. The church is not yet 


nearly finiſhed within ſide, nor do I think it will 


mountain; nor how often ſhe has removed certain ſtones from 
one place to another, which had been brought on purpoſe to 
build her a church, &c, But as it was before this wonderful 
image that Amadeus made his vow, ſhe is now gilt and paint - 
ed, dreſſed in a fine gown of gold tiſſue, and adored by all 
the devets at Tut in. 


be 
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be ſoon completed. I have not mentioned the 
dome nor cupola, the top of which I. was de- 
termined to attain, We mounted 317 ſteps, not 
including the flight, which is conſiderable, that 
leads up to the portico. All the riſers are not 
leſs than nine inches high. From the firſt gallery, 
the church below appears to great advantage. The 
whole of the ſtaircaſe winds round a pillar, and is ſo 
extremely narrow, that but one perſon can aſcend it 
at a time: when you have gained the dome, the roof 
bends; it may be compared to the inſide of an egg- 
ſhell, ſuppoſing a ſtaircaſe practiſed between the 
yolk of the egg and the ſhell, In ſhort, there is, as it 
were, a double dome, the outward being a caſe to 
the inward ; and it 1s between the two domes that 
you mount the ſtaircaſe, Nothing can be more 
diſagrecable than the going up this ſtair-caſe it 
is neceſſary to bend the body, in conformity to the 
bending of the two roofs. At laſt you arrive at 

* Keyſler makes a great miſtake, vol. i. p. 250, where he 
ſays, ** Near the church is a large quadrangular ſtrudtuie, 
built for the conveniency of the Royal Family, when any ef 
them were diſpoſed to retire for private devotion, and here the 
King has ſeveral times paſſed ſome weeks in Lent.” Now 
the truth is, that the walls of the above apartment are not 
roofed, nor are they vet carried up near high enough for that 
purpoſe; nor has the late King, the preſent, or any of the 
Royal Family ever retired here for devotion, nor ever lay a 
night in the convent, or come here at any time, excepting on 
the 3th of September, as I mentioned before. The building 
of the Superga has already coſt four millions of Piedmonteſe 
livres, and there is ſtill much remaining to be done. There 
are niches and pedeſlals not yet occupied, for more than ſixty 


ſtatues. The cieling alſo over the great altar is not painted, 
nor the organ gilt, &c. &c. 


+ the 
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the cupola (which has windows round it, and 
from whence the height appears prodigious, the 
church below looking quite ſmall): there is a 
kind of perpendicular ladder which leads to the 
extreme top of the building, where is a ſmall 
place leaded : at the top of the ladder appear two 
holes, like the mouths of porridge-pots : pierce 
theſe holes you muſt, or there is no proſpect for 
you; twice I attempted it, and twice drew back, 
but the third time ſucceſs attended my effort, and 
found myſelf once more in the open air, and the 
humble world far indeed beneath me. A proſpect 
of an amazing extent, beyond waat any eye can 
reach, opened itſelf out on all ſides. When the 
wind ſets ſo as to diſperſe the clouds from that 
ſide, Milan appears in view; the rivers Po, Doria, 
Iſturia, meandering along, form iſlands without 
number. The variety of tints this proſpect pre- 
lents is wonderful; the richeſt green paſturage in 
the valleys, hills clothed with vines, mountains 
covered with ſnow, together with the city of Turin 
and all its environs. The valley towards Suſa is 
plainly diſcernible, and other countries and build- 
ings towards Milan, the names of which I have 
forgot. The preſent King ſaid, upon viewing Turin 
from this place, It is well ſtrangers do not ſee 
Turin for the firſt time from the tep of Superga, or 


they would have but a mean opinion of my tet. 
It 


This King 1s always very curious to know what ſtrangers 
think of Turin, Kc. particularly the Engliſh, whom he con- 
ſiders 
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It is wonderful how very inconſiderable Turin 
appears, although it cannot be above two Engliſh 
miles diſtant from this church in a direct line, 
There is a library in the convent, but we found 


nothing remarkable in it, except a buſto in wax 


of the late King [Victor Amadeus], reported to 
be ſo ſtriking a likeneſs, as to cauſe thoſe to ſtart 
back at their approach to it, who knew him when 
living. It was done by a monk, who, it is ſaid, 
had never ſeen him but once; the fleſh is ſo natu- 
ral, that in a certain point of view you can hardly 
believe it wax. I did not mention two pictures 
ſhewn us in the church, as they are very indifferent; 
one is by Ricci, the other by the Chevalier Beau- 
mont. The late King would not permit the road 
to be made commodious up to the Superga dur- 
ing his reign. Probably his reaſon might have 
been to demonſtrate to thoſe who aſcend it, the 
trouble and expence attendant upon the con- 
veyance of the materials for the building. At 
preſent it is not too good, nor is it as well as it 
might be, although much has been done. The 
ſoil is a ſtiff clay, which makes the aſcending 
of the mountain very fatiguing and trouble- 
ſome. 


ſiders as entitled to a double ſhare of his conſideration : for 


was the crown of England hereditary, and the Stuarts al- 


lowed that claim, he would ſucceed them in the ſucceſſion. 
From this motive they here account for his partiality to the 
Engliſh. 
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Le Viene de la Reine is a little palace, very near La Vigne 


Turin, on the other ide of the Po; it is built on 


a hill, and formerly belonged to Prince Thomas Palace: 


of Savoy. The proſpect from it is very extenſive. 
The eye follows the courſe of the Po for three 
leagues, and then catches that fine plain that ex- 
tends itſelt as far as Rivoli. The entrance of the 
palace is by a double itair-caſe ; the front between 
the flights being ornamented with a fountain, 
niches, and pilaſters of Ruſtic architecture. The 
great ſaloon is in the centre of the building, and 
divides the apartments; it 1s decorated with two 
orders of architecture, one over the other; the 
firſt Doric, the tecond Ionic. The Doric ſuſtains 
tour tribunes; the two Jargeſt are 1n relief, and 
the leſſer two only painted. The deception is 
lo very ſtrong, it 1s ſcarce poſſible to perſuade 
yourle]f that they alſo are not real. Some of the 
ciclings are well painted by Danieli; but the ſub- 
1:4s are ſo odd, that the effect is more ſurpriſing 
than pleaſing : they repretear tair-caſes, and peo- 
ple going up and down chem. Over the doors are 
pictures of Corado, a diic:;}le of Solimene; Cochin 
admires them more than they deſerve, T here are 
a few pretty tables of tortoiſe-ſnell, and ſome 
ſtovls embroidered with Knottins by the late 
Qucen. I afſure you your work lar exceeds this; 
and was you to {ee this ſo much admired em- 
brotdery, you would have 2 better opinion of 
your own. The apartments , hung, ſome with 
Indian taffata, others with painted lhnen. The 
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gardens lie behind the houſe, and are all laid out 
in terraces, one above the other (on account of 
the acclivity of the mountain), aud crowned at 
top by a little wood, Which is pierced with very 
pretty ſerpentine walks. Was I to live at Turin, 
I ſhould wiſh the King to preſent me with this 
palace for my villa; it aumirs of being made 15 
comfortable for the grandeur of royal people. 

I think J have mentioned every thing worth ſce- 
ing in Turin and its environs nothing remains 
but the Royal Chaſe, which is conducted as fol. 
lows: At nine o'ciock in che morning, the com- 
pany ſets out from 8/uper's; the King, the Duke 
of Savoy, and the Princes of Piedqmont on horſe— 
back; the Dutcheis of Savoy, the Princeſſes, and 
the ladies in waiting, all in poſt-chaiſcs with two 
wheels: conveyed by puit horſcs, and they have 
relays in different parts of the foreſt, ready for a 
change; for as they are frequently obliged to 
preſs the horics, they einploy thoie of the poll, 
rather than diſtreſs the royab caitie. The chaiſes 
belong to the court, and are all alike, rather 
plain than ornamented, but neatly made, and as 
fit for the purpoſe of hunting as any carriages Can 
be. We iurcd a polt-chaiir, and ordered relays 
in the foreſt, at the proper itations, fo as not to 
mils any of the iport. The ſetting out of the 
cavalcade is a fine ſight; the chaiſcs of the court 


— 


precede each other agregable to eſtabliſhed ei- 
guette. The Dutcheis of Savoy firit, the elder 
Princeſſes next, and fo on; then come the ambiſ. 
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{dors and foreign miniſters, Sc. The livery of 
the hunt is ſcarlet, richly laced with filver. Who- 
ever is well-born (a gentleman independent of 
trade, and of ſome profeſſions), what is called 
here, and in all theſe countries, nodleſſe, is per- 
mitted to be of the hunt, and, wearing the livery, 
may breakfaſt with the King at Stupenis. This 
avour extends allo to ſtrangers. Gentlemen of 
any country, properly acknowledged by the am- 
baſſador, or envoy from their nation, may be ad- 
mitted of the hunt, and are entitled to partake of 
che royal break faſt. There are very fine ridings 
cut through the foreſt, which is plentifully ſtocked 
with game. The great number of pigueurs [huntt- 
men], guards de chaſſes, c. with the gay appear- 

ance of the whole cavalcade, upon a fine day, has, 

believe, in appearance, the advantage of any 

other chaſe. The ſound of the French-horns was 

{> often repeated by the echo, and ſo mingled 

with the cries of the hounds, that at laſt I began 

to be convinced (for you know I am not naturally 

an huntreſs) that there was real harmony in the 

opening of hounds, the ſhouts of men, and the 

{wclling of horns all at a time. Do you remem- 

ber this beautiful paſſage in Titus Andronicus ? 


be birds chaunt melody on every buſh, 

& the ſnake lies rolled in the cheerful ſun, 

e The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
And make a checker'd ſnadow on the ground: 

* Under their ſweet ſhade — let us ſit, 
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And whilſt the babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
„ Replying ſhrilly to the well-tun'd horns, 

& As it a double hunt were heard at once, 

Let us fit down and mark their yelling noiſe,” 


At length, after the ſtag had been ſeen here, and 
been ſeen there, he thought proper to bathe 
in the Po; ſoon after which he died : but as he 
made his exit at three or four miles diſtance from 
the Princeſſes and ladies, and as it is abſolutely 
neceſſary the curee * ſhould be performed in their 
preſence, his dead body was brought on a cart 
drawn by ſix oxen, for the completion of which 
the whole court, Sc. waited above an hour. His 
approach and arrival were announced by a very 
fine concert of French-horns; all the chaiſes 
drawn up together, formed a kind of amphi- 
theatre, The gentlemen of the court and hunt, 
who are on horſeback, alight, and during the 
cure converſe with, and entertain the ladies; and 
to give you an inſtance of the great politeneſs the 
court of Turin ſhews to ſtrangers, the Dutchels 
of Savoy was pleaſed to do me the honour to 


order the dogs and the ſtag to be brought near 


our chaiſe, and ſent a gentleman of the chamber 
(whom ſhe obligingly choſe out from amongſt 
others, on account of his ſpeaking a little Engliſh) 
with a very gracious compliment, and the ſtag's 
foot. 


The cure: is the laſt ceremony of embowelling the ſtag, 
rewarding the hounds, &c. &c. 


All 


1 
All the Turineſe are polite; when the Royal 


Family ſets the example, it ſoon becomes the 


faſhion in arbitrary governments. 

It is time to ſay ſomething of ourſelves, and our 
manner of living, Sc. There is no aſſembly at 
preſent, or open-houſe, but that of Madame de St. 
Giles, who ſees company, and gives cards every 
evening, and where all ſtrangers, particularly 
Engliſh, properly introduced, are extremely well 
received. They are ſure to find at her houſe the 
firſt people of the court, the foreign miniſters, 
and the beſt company of Turin; but were they 
not to enjoy any of theſe advantages, the lady of 
the houle is herſelf a ſufficient motive for deſiring 
her acquaintance; for by her obliging manner ſhe 
has the happy art of making her houſe perfectly 
agreeable- to every body. That we are in a more 
agreeable ſociety than many others, at leaſt thoſe 
who came here for a ſhort time, is very true, but 
that is owing to a mere accident, The recommen- 
datory letters of the Cardinal de Choiſſeul have the 
ſecret of opening many doors, that are difficult of 
acceſs to people of much more conſequence than 
we are, unpoſſeſſed of the ſame advantages. We 
have reaſon to flatter ourſelves that through our 
whole tour we ſhall more eaſily attain to a general 
and particular knowledge of the cuſtoms, manners, 
and habitudes of the firſt people of the country 
(although our time is ſo limited), than we could 
hope to have done by a much longer reſidence, if 
unaccompanied by the letters of recommendation 
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with which our friends have kindly furniſhed us. 
We go frequently to the opera, which is very 
good of its kind; the famous Zamperint 15 its 
chief ornament. Although ſhe has no voice, or 
rather no great compals, ine makes up for that 
deficiency by an excellent manner; ſhe acts un- 
commonly well, and has the advantage of a fine 
perſon. I heard ſome anecdotes of her that will 
make you laugh. She has, it ſcems, been much 
—_— 70 CT 
— . o EO e BR 2 oY 
The danſeuſes and aFrices come into the boxes be- 
tween the acts, and very reſpectfully demand per- 
miſſion to kiſs the ladies? hands, They are ſome- 
times permitted to fit down, and they endeavour 
to render themſelves amufing, by retailing, with a 
good deal of archnels, L;/7oriettes in regard to their 
comrades, which are generally more or leſs dic- 
tated by private pique or envy; and do not fail 
to be ſufficiently epigrammactic in little ſpightful 
ſallies. Their converſation is conſidered merely 
as an interlude. None of their own ſex ever enter 
into their parties; and they are for the greater 
part reduced to a few old general officers, whole 
gallantry ſeldom quite forſakes them, and who 
freely give them their protection, and ſometimes a 
little money; the purſe being a point or view theſe 
nymphs ſeldom loſe ſight of. 

All the Ambaſiadors and foreign miniſters enter- 
tain very handiomely, as well as frequently, at 
their reſpective houſes, proportionably to their ap- 

pointments; 
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pointments; but the Spaniſh ambaſſador's table 
ſurpaſſes all the others in quantity and quality; 
the King of Spain having ordered the Coe 
D zyguilar (the preſent ambaſſador from Spain) 
to exceed in magnificence all the others, without 
exception; and added, that the additional ex- 
pence was nat to be his concern, let the augmen- 
ration be what it might. Conlequently, his table 
35 too much loaded with all the delicacies that can 
poſſibly be procured. He has a vaſt profuſion of 
plate, and a much greater number of ſervants than 
neceſſary. Their own family conſiſts of the Comte 
and Comteſſe, and an only daughter, who will be 

a prodigious fortune. . They have ſhewn us many 
civilities, and invited us malt kindly to Madrid, 
The ambaſiadreſs is in a declining ſtate of health. 
The French ambaſiador lives very genteelly, 
quite in the French ſtile; Madame de Cbolſeul 1s 
not here at preſent; he was ſo kind as to offer us 
an apartment in his bctel, to keep a table tor us, 
and to provide us with one of his own equipaged, 
winch we deciined, but were nat the leſs obliged 
to him and the Cerdizal*, to whom we owe the 
civilitics ſhewn us by his couſin: in ſmaller mat- 
ters he wiſhes allo to accommodate us; as the key 
of his box at the theatre, which I have only to 
ſend for whenever I plzaſe. It is not neceſiary to 
add, as I belicve I mentioned to you in one of my 
former letters, that we have had no reaſon to com- 


The Cardinal de Choiſeul, uncle to the Duke of Choiſeul, 
then Premier of France. 
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plain of the E — E==; he has done what is 
uſual and right by us, and you know that 1s all 
we deſire; we had no letters to him, for he was 
not appointed when we lett England. The am- 
baſſadreſs of Vienna, Madame Caff-Millar, has 
the fineſt diamonds I ever ſaw, and in the greateſt 
quantity; ſhe (for the ambaſſador is at this time 
abſent) entertains frequently. All the foreign 
miniſters, with their wives, repair moſt nights to 
her Hotel, where there is high play after ſupper.— 
The ladies of Turin are in general handſome, 
rhey have the whiteſt ſkins I ever ſaw, never wear 
ro:ge; they drels well, and are ſingularly genteel 
in their undreſſes. If they are gallant, they con- 
duct themiclves with the utmoſt decency; and 
here inconſtancy is looked upon as the greateſt of 
crimes. Friendſhips of twenty and thirty years 
are not uncommon; at the ſame time, I do not 
aſſert there are no coquettes; but the court ſets ſo 
virtuous an example, that the utmoſt precaution 
and circumſpection is neceſſary to thoſe who have 
any thing to conceal; ter there are ſpies in almoſt 
every houſe. In regard to ſtrangers, they ſcarce 
utter a word that is not treaſured up; they ſhould 
be upon their guard how they ſpeak their fenti- 
ments, as it has often happened, that, without 
any intention to injure them, what they have ſaid 
in certain companies have been miſrepreſented to 
government: for, unfortunately, ſome people 
here have ledrned juſt Englith er h to quality 
them to make capital miſtakrs, , they relate 
ſome: 


oo 
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ſomething they have heard an Engliſhman ſay. 
There are certain licences in converſation that it is 
impoſſible for a ſtranger to comprehend clearly 
even in French, you are not ſure of being perfectly 
underſtood, as well for this reaſon, as that the 
Turineſe in general ſpeak French indifferently, and 
amongſt themſelves converſe conſtantly in Pied- 
monteſe; which is ſuch a wretched jargon, that 
there never has been any book printed in 1t, nor 
can it be wrote grammatically.,—It is not true, 
that the churches are ſanctuaries for robbers and 
murderers ; on the contrary, they are no longer in 
ſafety there, than whilſt an order is procuring 
from the Archbiſhop, which 1s never refuſed, and 
then the ſoldiers ſeize the refugees and bring them to 
juſtice. That the momentary aſylum the churches 
offer them is not quite diſcouraged, may be ac- 
counted for from various conſiderations. 


The Police is ſo ſtrict here, as to prevent all Police; 


riots of any conſequence in the ſtreets; for if 
three or four perſons only ſeem to converſe toge- 
ther with ardour, or ſpeak louder than ordinary, 
the Cuet draws near, and if they perceive any 
thing myſterious in their manner, or that they can- 
not give a very good account of themſelves, they 
are frequently taken into cuſtody from the ſuſpi- 
cion they had occaſioned. The «wine-houſes are 
never free from emiſſaries from the Police. Thus, 
plotting of every kind, whether againſt govern- 
ment or particulars, mutiny, robb<ry, &c. is in a 
great meaſure prevented by their vigilance. No 

diſorderly 


— 
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diſorderly women are permitted to walk the ſtreets 
It is ſcarce poſſible that any private affairs can 
paſs in the family of an individual, which do not 
ſpeedily reach the ears of the King. The lagudis 


de place are generally here (as in Paris) in the pay 


of the Police, and inform them of all they can 
diſcover in 1egard to the ſtrangers whom they 


ſerve, Each aubergiſie * makes two returns every 


night of the ſtrangers lodged with them, their 
names, profeſſions, country, &c,; and as far as 
they can guels, or learn from laguais de place, cou- 
riers, poſtilions, or voiburins, where they laſt came 
from, their buſineſs at Turin, their intended ſtay 
there, and their future deſtination, One of theſe 
informins papers is carried to the Commandant of 
the town, the other to the Lieutenant de police, by 
a perſon whoſe buſineſs it is to call for the ſame, 
nightly, at each auberge : by ten of the clock next 
morning the King has all theſe returns. They are 
particularly watchful of French travellers. —Th: 


theatre is under great reſtrictions from the police. | 


Before an opera is to be performed, the King hum— 
ſelf takes the pains to read it over, and to craie 
every line that can admit of an indecent or douvie 
meaning (although I believe the Serious opera 1s 
generally thought very decent), This attention 
is particularly paid to the theatre, on account of 
the morals of the Royal family, The King nevcr 
goes to the Comic opera, nor permits any of his 
own family to attend it, The Princeſs of Carig- 


The hoſt of any public-houſe, inn, tavern, Oc. 


nal 


1 
nan only, frequents that theatre.— A lIſo in regard 
to the dances, as the Italian taſte is more inclined 


to the gro/e/que than the ſerious, the danſcuſes jump 
very high, and kick up their heels in a more ſu7- 
priſng than graceful manner ; but if their attitudes 
happen to become unguarded, they have a ſharp 
reprimand from the police. The delicate Zampe- 
rini, after her return from England, expreſſed too 
much licentiouſueſs in her action and manner, for 


buch ſhe had an immediate order from the 
Dutcheſs of S- y, to quit at once thole airs; 

. which La Signora inſtantly obeyed. —The black 
drawers worn by the danſeuſes have a very diſguſt- 
ng appearance, * * * * 
: WF The King is thought to be the beſt œconomiſt gtate c- | 
in che world. M had it from good autho- £979iny, ; 
„ my, that he always keeps by him, in his ſtrong | 
box, nine hundred thouſand Picdmonteſe livres. 
e IWF Although the ſum is not large, yet there are 

Princes of much more confiderable revenucs, wao, 
.der all the current expences of the year, Sc. are 
paid, do not find as much remaining for their 
e mulements or neceſſitics . 
0 There has been no Secretary of State for many 
5 years paſt. J he poor od Chevalier R—b—1, 
n niſre pour les affaires ctrengeres, does all the 
f bulinels of that office, as well as of his own, upon 
r an appointment of about 300 J. per annum (Eng- Ml 
is lin money); nor has there been any Governor of 
: | 
: + M-—— has been afured, that the K—'s revenue is not | 


les than 30 millions of Piedmonteſe livres. e 
N Turin 
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Turin for ten or twelve years paſt, ſince the de. 
ceale of the Marquis Tane, who was the laſt; for 
the preſent Count Tane (who is a very genteel and 
polite old gentleman) is only Commandant : for. 
merly they were ſeparate employments, but are 
now combined in one, from motives of œco- 
nomy. | 

Ris M——y keeps in his own hands the great 
farm, or plantation, of tobacco, near Turin, con- 
ſiſting of above five hundred acres, which yields 
him conſiderable profits; he has alſo very fine 
farms near and at a diſtance from the town, of 
which he likewiſe receives the immediate advan- 
tages. 

M has learnt for me, that the cavalry in 
time of peace are but in part mounted, half of 
each troop being on foot; and though his eſta- 
bliſhment is for ſeventeen thouſand, there are 
{carce at this time twelve thouſand men in array, 
This faves him a great deal of money. The pay 
of an Enſign is but 500 livres per annum, a Captain 
1200. There have been four or five conſiderable 
employments kept vacant for ſome years paſt, 


from no other motive (as M— has been aſſured) . 


than that of ceconomy, There ſtill remains or 
the debt contracted in the late war 42 millions 
and a half of Piedmonteſe livres; for which his 
- Majeſty pays annually two million and a half in- 
tereſt and expences. The conqueſts or Pais con- 
guis as they are here called, accorded to the K 


7 
by a former peace, increaſe his revenue about to 


millions 


thi 
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le- millions and one quarter, ſo that they yield him 

or nearly ſufficient to pay the intereſt of his debt. 

dl BU Monſ. R—b—1 aſſured M——, that the debt 

ſr WF may be liquidated in time by parſimony, but the 

ue above increaſe of revenue will be permanent: he 

0+ alſo aſſerted, that the K— could arm, and even 
maintain 50,000 men in time cf war; which is 

eat doing more in proportion to his revenue, than 

n. any other Prince in Europe can do. But it is 

ds doubtful whether or not the above may be depeaded 

ne WF on, as M—— has been confidently aſſured, that 

of it would be with the utmoſt difficulty ſo great an 

n- army could be maintained for even two cam- 
' paigns, by his Sardinian Majcity alone, without 

in W the aid of foreign ſubſidies, which this court has 

of always an eye to.— The taxes amount to nearly a 

ta- fifth of the national income; that is, of the value 

are of the lands. 

ay. The K—'s Table is plentiful, but plain; ien ings 

Jay de trop recherchee ;, every article being furniſhed by 

ain purveyors “, at a moderate rate; which purveyors 

ble enjoy ſome privileges, as ſelling the ſurplus of the 

alt, WF proviſions brought in for the K—g [but not 

ed) dreſſed]. What remains from the K—'s table is 

or WW ſerved to the Lords and Ladies of the Bed-cham- 

ons ber in waiting, and from them down to the 

his Equerries, Pages, Office, the military Guard de 

in- corps, Cc. Cc. I think the whole Royal family - 

on- eat together, and dine at an early hour. 


! 
| 
Within a certain diſtance round Turin, the game is 
: 


Royal property; and here i it is that the purveyors provide for 
ons the K—'s table, 


Employ- 
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Employments at the court of Turin are eſteem. 
ed rather as giving conſideration and precedence, 
than for their pecuniary value: no appointment 
here is ſufficient to ſupport the rank with any to- 
lerable degree of decency. The equerryſhip to 
the P—ce of C——n, joined to a company of ore- 
nadiers in one of the regiments of guards, yielded 
the gentleman who had them but J. 150 Engliſh 
per annum, The Chevalier R-b—1, whom ! 
mentioned before, has ſerved the K— with the 
utmoſt fidelity full forty years; his honour and 
honeſty are proved by his neceſſitous circum: 
ſtances; for, would you believe it? although quite 
worn out with age and infirmities, he walks on 
foot, not being able to afford an equipage. 

The K — does not ſeem to reliſh the marriage 
now upon the tap's, between his eldeſt grand- daugh- 
ter and the Comte de P=—ce ; he foreſees, that if 
it takes place, there will be no farther room for 
any aggrandiſement of the houſe of S—v—y, Par- 
ticularly whilit the family compact, and the pre- 
ſent union of the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon 
remain in force. Yet, if he does not make tic 
match, where can he extend himſcli ? neither on 
the ſide of Milan, Genoa, nor France. In ſrt, 
there ſeems little elſe for him to do in good po- 
licy, than to live in peace with the whole world, and 
reſt ſatisfied with the new additional acquilit! "3 
lately guaranteed to him. A courtier, {peas lng 
to us of the intended marriage, ſaid, If it takes 
place, the houſe of S——y will have nothing to 
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do in future, but to fit down quietly & plantze des 
cheux : a ſtate of inactivity little ſuited to the en- 
terpriſing ſpirit and moderate poſſeſſions of this 
family. f 
The D— of S——y.1s allowed 22, co“ livres R— 
houſehold 
per annum only for pocket money (for the K— expences. 
pays the wages and maintenance of all the ſer- 
vants, horſes, Cc. of all the R- F——y); the 
greater part of which allowance he lays out in 
beautify ing the gardens of Mont Callier. 
The Jews pay heavy impoſitions for permiſſion Jews, 
to trade; they are obliged to wear a badge to diſ- 
inguiſn them from other people, a bit of yellow 
lk, faſtened to one of their button- holes. Many 
of them, conſcious of the diſgrace of being thus 
marked, pay the K— a further annual fine, for a 
permiſſion to wear it out of ſight, 


No inhabitant can rebuild or repair his houſe at Beautiſy 


Turin, but within the great general plan laid ing the 


” f town. 
down for the improvement of the town; either he 


muſt conform to the plan, or ſell to thoſe who 
will. La rue de Dora Groſſa, which is ſeen from 
the palace, being narrow and irregular, the K—, 
in order to forward his intentions, has exempted 
the houſes therein from being liable to ſeizure, or 
ſale for debt. This muſt ſoon anſwer the end 
propoted ; ſeveral houſcs are already begun to be 
rebuilt, Thus muſt this city daily increaſe in 
the beauty and proportions of its ſtructures.— 


Little more than 10col, Engliſh, 


By 


| 


. 
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By ordinance, it is prohibited to breed or keep 
filk-worms in the town, their ſmell being noxious 
to health; but great encouragement is given for 
their increaſe in the country about Turin, where 
they thrive. prodigiouſly. A good mulberry-tree 
will let from three to nine livres per annum; ſix 13 
a common price, when in a moderate ſtate of per- 
fection or maturity. The water meadows about 
Turin are ſo enriched by their manner of dreſſing, 
that they yield three, and ſometimes four crops a 
year. No ſubject dares to cut down an elm, tree 
in Piedmont, without the King's permiſſion; that 
wood being ſcarce, and neceſſary for the carriages 
of cannon; and the King takes them for that, and 


for other purpoſes (they ſay}, pay ing for them but 


moderately.— The roads are (no doubt) admirable 
near Turin ; but in England they can never be as 
good as thoſe under deſpotic governments, private 
property with us being ſacred and valuable by its 
ſecurity z; once give up our liberty, and we ſhall 
have excellent ſtraight roads; for the monarch 
may command his highway to be carried through 
the bed-chamber of any individual, ſhould it happen 
to obſtruct his intended plan. 

The Contraband 1s well attended to here, The 
K—'s own coach is not * exempted from being 
ſearched; who then can object to the ſtricteſt 
ſcrutiny, when his M——y himſelf ſubmits to the 
cramination of the officers of the Dowane ? 

No publication is allowed of here that might 
tend to give infight into the revenues, govern- 

5 ment, 
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ment, or policy of this country; this caution ex- 
cites curioſity, and accounts for their being more 
inquired into and ſifted, than the affairs of other 
countries, where there is leſs myſtery. There 
are now living, at the court of Turin, three men, 
who are particularly eſteemed for their abilities, 
but who are already advanced in years; Comte 
Chiro, Grand Chancellor, aged 70; Chevalier Ri- 
berti, alſo 70; and Comte Brea, about 50. 

Duels are not frequent; but when they happen, Duelling. 
they fight with ferocity, and an obſtinacy that 
ſhocks humanity. The general place of appoint- 
ment 1s a little iſland, formed by the Po, juſt 
within what is called the Port da Po. It is but 
ſix months ſince a duel was fought here between 
two very conſiderable men of this country ; one 
was left dead on the ſpot, the other died ſoon after 
of Rip wounds * © 6 

Many of the manufactures of Turin are carried King's 
on for the King's account, as tobacco, ſalt, bot- *** 
tles, lead, ſhot, Cc. All the ſalt comes from 
Sardinia; every head of a family is obliged to 
take eight pounds yearly for each individual of 
his family, who has paſſed its 17th year, for each 
cow or ox two, for every hog four, at tour fols 
the pound : if he happens to want more, he has it 
at half that price. The farmers here give their 
cattle ſalt at certain ſeaſons, which certainly ſuc- 
cceds extremely well, it being impoſlibl- to ſee 
fner cattle of every kind than in this cyuntry, 
The oxen and cows are nearly quite white, ſome- 

Vol. I. L times 


Lalt— 
iprings. 


Peaſants. 


1 
times they are ſhaded with grey and brown in 2 


molt beautiful manner, and have remarkably 


pretty faces, with pencilled eye-brows.—There is 
ſcarce a table at Turin where a ſoup made of veal, 
ſerved with the borl/ze, is not a ſtanding diſh; and 
frequently veal rep-ated again at the ſame repaſt, 
under ſome other form; for it is a piece of policy 
here, to cry down the beef as unwholeſome (al- 
though as fine as any in Leadenhall market), in 
order to perſuade the people to conſume the veal, 
the full- grown oxcn being drove to Genoa, where 


they yield a better price than in the Turin mar- 


ket.— There are ſome ſalt-ſprings in Savoy, of 
which the K— has the entire profit; he diſpoſes 
of their whole produce to the Switzers. It is 
much better than that of Sardinia, which he ſells 
to his own ſubjects; the other, by being fold in 
Switzerland, prevents a contraband trade, and 
brings their money into his own country; and the 
ſalt of Sardinia ſtands him in but one fol for ten 
pounds, His bottles are very ill made, particu- 
larly brittle, yet they are ſold at eight ſols each. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe littleneſſes, the peaſants 
of Piedmont are rich and happy; they pay no 
dixiemes, vintiemes, nor taille, as in France. They 
can afford to live comfortably; have cattle in 
abundance, as well as implements of huſbandry, 
to carry on their agriculture, and are well-dreſſed 
in ſilk, les jours de fete, or holidays. The univer- 
tal ornament of their women is a necklace of five 


or fix rows of gold beads, pretty large, with 4 


7 crols, 
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croſs, and ear- rings of the ſame metal, which ge- 
nerally coſt them from three to ſix hundred livres 
of Piedmont, and ſometimes more. Every mar- 
ried paiſanne is decorated with thele ornaments, 
more or leſs expenſive, according to their means. 


The Bourgeoifie are rich, and very well dreſſed; Bour- 
. FeOLUES 
e 


the nobleſſe never appear of their ſociety, but ar 
totally ſeparate from them, be they ever ſo con- 
ſiderable in their trade, Sc. The late King 
would take nothing from the report of others, but 
examined all in perſon, from the moſt important 
tranſactions of his firſt ſubjects, down to the i- 
nutiæ of the loweſt peaſants who ſupply the mar- 
kets, in order to be ſatisfied how far juſtice was 
done by thoſe entruſted with the execution of the 
laws, and whether he was himſelf impoſed upon 
by his own purveyors. But the preſent King pays 


more attention to his Nobles, places much confi- Nobles. 


cence in the reports made him by his Courtiers, 
and is conſequently leſs populir among the lower 
claſſes of people than his father. However, he 
trexds in the ſteps of his predeceſſor, in one re- 
ſpect, very cloſely. A mortal averſion to what is 
called by connoiſſeurs, le nud; as three fine antique 
ſtatues here bear witnets, an Adonis, a Satyr, and, 
i think, the third a Hercules. The late King, as 
mentioned to you before, had ſhewed his ſenſe 
of decency at the expence of poor Guide's 
Venuſcs. 


Upon the art ival of the poſt, the letters are im- Procau- 


mediately carried to the minilters of ſtate, who the wats 


; Open, once. 
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open, read, and ſend them back to the poſt-office; 
with permiſſion for their delivery to the foreign 
miniſters and others according to their addreſſes, 
Nor does it unfrequently happen, that they are 
detained until certain couriers are diſpatched with 
letters of importance, which ſometimes occaſions a 
delay of three or four hours. The expreſs ſent by 
the miniſter muſt neceſſarily get the ſtart of the 
earlieſt that can be procured by any ambaſſador or 
foreign miniſter; particularly as no courier or 
other perſons can have poſt-horſes without an 
order from the commandant, Theſe may certainly 
be deemed very political meaſures. | 

The Inquiſition is under excellent regulation; 
for the preſent King finding great abuſes had crept 
into this holy repoſitory, fuch as the ſeizing and 
conveying away people upon various trifling pre- 
tences, often ſuggeſted by private pique and re- 
ſentment ; and this holy office having been known 
to employ its power to gallante purpoſes: theſe 
and the like corruptions have brought this court 
into ſuch abhorrence with the King and people, 
that no perſon can now be imprifoned by order of 
the Inquiſitors, until the matter has been made 
known to his Majeſty ; upon which, one or more 
of the Privy-counſellors are commiſſioned to ex- 
amine the priſoner in perſon ; which done, they 
make their report to the King, and the priſoner is 
never given up to the mercy of the holy office, until 
the matter has been thoroughly ſifted to the bot- 


tom. In the caſe of giving him up, the delin- 
quent 
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quent muſt have been proved guilty (almoſt to ö 
conviction) of blaſphemy, or ſome other heinous 
offence againſt Heaven; and even then the degree 
of his puniſhment muſt be ſpecified to his Majeſty. 
No man muſt ſuffer death in the priſons of the In- 
quiſition. Thus, fince the power of theſe Loy 
fiends has been contracted by the King, and that 
they have been forbid to meddle in any degree 
with temporal matters, their dungeons are almoſt 
tenantleſs; as people are grown too wary in theſe 
days to expoſe themſelves to the ſnares of Inqui- 
ſitors, for any opinions they may entertain in 
regard to matters of faith, 

The puniſhment of breaking upon the wheel is Breaking 
quite new at Turin; it takes place this year, — 
1770, and never has been practiſed before in this 
country. : 

The order of Sr. Maurice exacts four genera- St. Mau- 
tions of Nobility on each ſide. By their vow they —_— i 
devote themſelves particularly to the Virgin Mary 
and the Pope; cannot marry a ſecond wife, nor a 
widow, without a diſpenſation from the Holy See, 

They are a charitable community, are rich, and 
maintain a church and hoſpital in this city. 

There are mountains near Turin, known by the Monts 
name of Monts Ferratts, That called the Little — 
Ment Ferratt abounds with petrifactions, cryſtalli- curioſities. 
zations, and other natural curioſities; I have ſeen 
muſhrooms (ſome very large) petrified, whoſe 
combs were not the leaſt injured: their ſubſtance 
is ſparry when broke. - Sea-ſhells, ſea-fiſh, Sc. 
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are found here alſo in great abundance, although 
full thirty leagues diſtant from the ſea. At about 
eight leagues from Turin, in the river Dora, the 
peaiants find gold very pure amongſt the ſands, 
which, when refined, is equal in beauty and valve 
to that of Sequins; but they do not find enough in 
a day to make it worth their while to apply them- 
ſelves entirely to this reſearch, as the price of 
their labour by the day, for cultivating the ground, 
amounts to more than the value of the quantity of 
gold they may poſſibly find in the ſame time. 
However, I recollect, that in the road to Suſa, we 
choſe to walk down the mountain, and were met 
by a drove of mules loaded with ſmall caſks; we 
aiked the mule-drivers what they contained, who 
replied, winerel*; upon demanding an explanation, 
they ſaid it was the mzneral; that contained the 
gold, I ſuppoſe it was fand 1mpregnated with 
the ore; but you can rarely obtain a ſatisfactory 
anſwer to any queſtion from this ſort of people. 
A natural brutality, mixed with an unſurmount— 
able conceit, is the conſtant companion of 1gno- 
rance, Theſe muleteers, whoſe narrow minds and 
ideas are contraſted to the mere conveyance of 
minerals from the river Dora, on the backs of their 
mules, to Turin, looked upon us as monſters, 
becauſe we did not comprehend their particular 
ſenſe of mizerale, « Men, by being much oppreſſed 
in delpotic governments, or by being rendered 
too poor, may become fo b;::tified as to ſeem of a 


more dilerent ſpecies from other human creatures, 
than 
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than the man- tiger from them. But I muſt not 
go on, for our trunks are yet to be packed up, 
as we go to-morrow, and have taken leave of 
every body a day ſooner than J ſhould ctherwile 
have done, in order to throw theſe notes and ob- 
ſervations upon paper as I could: ſo excule the 
want of order; their conformity to truth, accord- 
ing ta the belt information we could procure, 
pleads for them. The oreater part of thoſe that 
relate to policy and revenue, IJ have ſupplied mytelt 
with from M's entries, who has not only 


been extremely induſtrious in procuring, but has 
had the means of drawing them from the very belt 
ſources of information; many of them (however 
ſurpriſing it may appear io you) from the Chevalier 
Reberti himfels, 


Adieu. 
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LETTER XIL 


Gambetta, Od. 25th. 


ERE are we to lie this night; the reaſon 

L # we cannot reach Aſti, and much leſs Aleſ- 
ſandria, is, that this is the poſt-road (but it has 
been newly made, in order to avoid a ſteep moun- 
tain), and is extremely bad at preſent; being one 
continued ſlough, like parts of Glouceſterſhire, 
for twenty miles together, which we have been 
ploughing through for five hours ; ſo that we can- 
not get to Genoa until after to-morrow. Before 
we quitted Turin, we got an order fram Count 
Tane for the cambiatura, which it ſeems can con- 
' vey us no further than Aleſſandria; it is dear 
enough, though a third cheaper than the poſt; 
coſts us by ordinance eleven Piedmonteſe livres 
for five miles; that is, nine livres for four horſes, 
and a livre a piece for the poſtilions ; but it is cuſ- 
tomary to give them ſomething more. From 
Aleſſandria forward, the expence of poſting 1s 
ten livres, and thirty ſols a- piece to the poſtilions 
for each poſt. I have not mentioned the courier's 
Bidet, as that, as uſual, is charged over and above. 
This has been a tireſome day's journey, affording 
no ſort of entertainment. Good-night. Our inn 
is as wretched as the obſcurity of the place be- 
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LETTER XIII. 


Novi, October 26th. 


FT ER almoſt as dull a day's journey as 
that of yeſterday, we have ſafely reached 
Novi, and are ſtill thirty-two miles from Genoa. 
We have been obliged to come by croſs-roads, the 
great road being rendered impaſſable by the heavy 
falls of rain for ſome days paſt. From Gambetta 
to Aleſſandria we drove through a deep ſand the 
whole way; but from this laſt place hither, the 
road has been tolerably good. As to the face of 
the country, I have nothing to ſay in its favour, 
Aleſſandria is a large ſtraggling town, and Aleſfan- 
ſeems thinly inhabited. We paſſed by one houſe, ria. 
the architecture of which is in a very good taſte. 
There is alſo a theatre, but not worth ſeeing; nor 
does this town afford any thing to gratify the 
curioſity of a traveller. It is ſituated on the river 
Tanaro, The country from thence to this place 
is thickly covered with vines (corn growing be- 
ween), but they are not cultivated and dreſſed 
with the ſame care as in Burgundy, the Orlcanois, 
and moſt parts of France. 
We croſſed the river called Labor-mia in a bark, River La- 

or rather upon a raft; for it is not neceſſary to * 
get out of the carriage. The poſtilions drive over 


planks, till they have got the carriage on the raft, 
do 


Novi. 


11 


do not give themſelves the trouble to get off thei; 
horſes, and when arrived at the other fide, they 
drive out again in the ſame manner, J forgot to 
tel] you, that we purchaſed at Turin a four— 
wheeled carriage, ſtout, and fit for our journey, 
with ſeveral conveniencies belonging to it, for 
travelling, 

This town [Novi] 1s pretty conſiderable, the 
outſides of tome of te houſes, which have been 
painted, feem, by what remains, to have been 
tolerably executed. The inn is not very bad, 
Curtains to beds is a luxury unknown in this coun- 
try, and our hoſt aſſures us we ſhall find none at 
Genoa, I in vain attempicd to perſuade him to 
nail up ſomethin Þy way ©! a curta!?; but, un- 
fortunately, he had a retpect tor the which he 
deſtined us, that nothing could prevail upon him 
to forego. A great coat of arnis adurning the 
head-boaid, and which ſhewed it had belorged 
to ſome familia nebili, ſeemed to be the cauſe of 
his veneration. However, as ſoon as he had left 
the room, I endeavoured to turn the high and 
projecting parts, the coronets and ſupporters, i0 
ſome uſe; for the weather is very ſharp, and there 
blows a cold wind. You would have laughed, 
had you ſcen my curtains, compoſed of neck— 
handkerchiefs and pelices. However, this con- 
trivance was better than no curtains. Adieu, u 
to-morrow evening, when I hope we ſhall have 
reached Genoa. 
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LETTER 


Genoa, O ober 27th. 
VE are ſafely arrived, and lodged at the 


poſt houſe, the belt inn at Genoa, and 
very near the famous church of the Annonciata, 
This day's journey has been fatiguing enough, 
although. we got here by dinner time, and did not 
quit Novi till about nine o'clock, Our road has 
lain entirely amongſt mountains. Moſt of them 


under clofe cultivation, particularly about Gavz, a Gavi. 


ſtrong fortreſs of the Genoele, from whence there 
is a very fine proſpect. The road lies under it, 
and the deſcent is extremely rapid; the town 
ſtands below the fortreſs. In the hottom appears a 
torrent, called Lemo; we paſſed through the 


village, now called Voltagio, which was the Voltagio. 


ancient capital of a people of Liguria, known 
formerly by the appellation of Veituria. This 
place is twenty miles from Genca, and iix from 
the Buchettaz namely, from the ſummit of the 
Appenine. The road over the Appenine and the 
Gelcent is all paved. This great mountain affords 
nothing entertaining or beautiful. The pave- 
ment 15 exceedingly rough, in many places very 
rapid, and the appearance of the mountain on all 
idcs Creary and bleak.. Having paſted the Bu- 


chetta, 
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Campo · chetta, we came to a village, called Campomarone, 
Narogne. * » . 
from the great quantities of Spaniſh cheſnut- trees 
which abound here. it is ſituated eight miles 


from Genoa, and affords a tolerable inn, called. 


Della Roſa. Here the houſes are all covered with 
ſlate, and the tables made of the ſame material, 
called lavagna, of which there is a great quarry, 
about fwenty-five miles diſtant from Genoa. 
About three miles from Genoa you are obliged 
to traverſe a kind of valley, which is in reality the 
Polcerer- bed of a river, called Polccverra. This bed is 2 
moſt diſagreeable morſe] to contend with; water 
finds its way here and there, and in many diiſe- 
rent channels, which form narrow rivers, necel- 
ſary to be croſſed frequently: there is no lixed 
road, the river changing its courſe continually ; 
and when the waters are out, travellers are obliged 
to wait for three or four days, till they are 
ſafficiently retired. The whole ſurface is covered 
unequally with looſe ſtones and pebbles, and the 
jolts and ſhocks were ſo violent, that I. expeRe! 
the carriage or wheels to break. However, we 
got acroſs ſaſely, and without the leaſt accident. 
There are ſeveral veſtiges of bridges, the arches 
ſtanding, ſome entire, others partly in ruins, 
where they have in vain endeavoured to make the 
road more convenient; but the violence and ſud- 
den ſwellings of. this river, have rendered all their 
labour hitherto ineffectual. This valley is ſkirted 
on the right and left by many beautiful country- 


houles, and terminated, as it were, at one end, by 
a great 


1 


a great bridge, called Cornigliano, compoſed of Cornigli- 
nine arches, of ſufficient ſtrength and extent to pri _ 
reſiſt the overflowings of the river. It appears 
well in proſpect. Farther on, the ſea and the 
palace Durazzo are clearly diſcernible; but the 
poſt-road does not pals over the bridge; it turns 
to the left, and leads to Genoa by the magnificent 
ſuburb of St. Pietro d' Arena*, You may ſuppoſe, 
| have ſeen nothing as yet of Genoa, but from the Genos. 
windows of the inn. The town ſeems much alive, 
and thickly peopled, without noiſe or riot. The 
women's dreſs 1s fine, but ſingular, I mean the 
Beurgeciſe, for J have ſeen no noble ladies paſs by: | 
their heads are wrapped up in a plece of printed | 1 
cotton, which looks like a counterpane : reaches ; 
down to their waſtes, and rolling it round them, 
they fold their arms over the ends, bringing it ſo 
Cloſe together before, that ſcarce any part of their 
faces can be ſeen. They have ſtraight bodied 
gowns, with very long trains of rich ſattins, da- 
maſks, c. theſe they do not give themſelves the 
trouble to hold out of the dirt; ſo their tails ſweep. 
up all the ordure of the ſtreets, This cuſtom is, I 
preſume, a pretence to magnificence. They gene- 
rally wear long aprons of fine muſlin, trimmed 
| with lace, The poorer fort of women and 


paiſaunes are wretchedly clothed; they wear a 


: * The poſt-maſters obliged us to take fix horſes for our car- 
nage, when we had reached half-way from Novi to Genoa, 
tor the remainder of the journey. 


petticoat 
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petticoat of woollen, or ſtriped linen, with a cor. 
ſet; their heads are quite naked, the hair of the 
chignion rolled round and round at the top of the 
back of the head, and ſeveral pewter bodkins, as 
long as ſkewers, ſtuck through it by way of orna- 
ment. Our hoſt kindly advertiſes me, that the 
polt is going out, You ſee I do not neglect to 
ſeize every opportunity of writing. Adieu. You 
ſhall hear from me again, as ſoon as I can collect 
ſufficient materials to form (I hope) a more enter- 
taining letter. I remain, as always, Cc. 


P. S. We have had no trouble with the cuſtom- 
houſe officers; for a ſmall conſideration they cheer- 
fully let us paſs without any difficulty, on M—'s 
aſſuring them we had nothing ſeizable. Our 
name has been ſent to the Doge. This cuſtom is 
what all ſtrangers muſt comply with. 
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LETEIE4R AT 


Genoa, Nov. 5th, 1770. 


7F Have been confined to my bed two days, with 
| a rheumatic pain in my cheek, and a bad 
cold ; M has had a blood-ſhot eye, which 
has been extremely troubleſome to him; but at 
preſent we are both pretty well recovered. I fo 
dreaded being confined by illneſs, and conſequently 
detained here longer than agreeable to us, that I 
cetermined to apply an outward remedy to my 
cheek, of ſpirit of guaiacum, and to take it in- 
wardly at the ſame time; that by giving the rheu- 
matiſm no quarter, | might have routed the ene- 
my, ſo that he ſhould not be able to rally again. 
For this purpoſe, I ſent to an apothecary for the 
above drug : when it was brought to me, it ap- 
peared fo unlike, in colour and conſiſtency, to the 
24aiacum J had ſeen in England, that I feared he 
had made ſome miſtake; ſo I ſent for him: he 
came preſently after; I was in bed, and my cur- 
tains drawn, and IMi—— had him into the room. 
Upon ſeeing a handkerchicf tied over his eye, he 
concluded him to he the patient who had ſent for 


guaiacum; and as I frppole he had been already 
informed by the fervants, that we had queſtioned 
tie quality of his drug, he. with great vehemence, 
and violent action, cried out, on entering the room, 
Luono, buono per, gli ccchi, biſogna frotiare frottare. 
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Finding M-— did not inſtantly comply with his 
preſcription, he changed his note from frottare to 
avalare. I laughed ſo much in my bed, that ! 
could not ſpeak ; as for M — he was too much 
charmed with the apothecary's error to attempt un- 
deceiving him for ſome moments; at laſt he aſked 
him gravely, whether it was equally efficacious 
for a rheumatic pain, as for a blood-ſhot eye, 
He replied in the affirmative, and had we added 
any other malady, he would, no doubt, have per- 
ſiſted in- the ſame remedy. In ſhort, with him, 
ſpirit of guaiacum was the Grand elixir. But his 
wretchedneſs, poverty, or avarice, was ſuch, that 
all his ardour proceeded from the fear of his not 
diſpoling of his drug, as he demanded twenty- 
four ſols for a ſmall phial half full. This man, 
in appearance, was the counterpart of Shakeſpear's 
apothecary ; and had he been of Mantua, I ſhould 
have concluded him a lineal deſcendant of 7hat 
caitiff wretch, whoſe tattered weeds and overwhelin- 
ing brows, &c.“ However, upon inquiry, find- 
ing his drug to be really ſome preparation of guaia- 
cum, I ſpread it over my cheek, and in half an 
hour it gave me eaſe; though it was at the ſame 
time fo ſtrong, that had it been applied to the 
eyes, I ſuppoſe M—— would never have ſeen 
more. He is perfectly recovered, by uſing plan- 
tain-water and tutty. 

There is ſomething very ſhocking in being 
ſerved entirely by men, till cuſtom and neceſiit) 


reconciles you in ſome meaſure to it, Not 3 
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female to be ſeen in an Italian inn. Our expences 
here are a ſequin a head per day“; for this they 
give us three or four diſhes, conſiſting of a ſoup, 
the fowl that has been boiled in it, with or with- 
out rice, very indifferent indeed; a fry of liver 
and brains, or ſome ſuch thing: theſe are our 
ſtanding diſhes; beſides which, they vary from 
one day to another, pigeons à la crapedine, and 
ſometimes ragoued in oil; partridges in fricazdo, 
and with cabbage, &c.; but their conſtant uſe 
of oil (which is ſeldom good), even ſometimes in 
their ſoups, is extremely diſguſting to us. We 
may have roaſt meat if we chooſe it; but their 
manner of roaſting is thus, after oiling the meat 
with a feather, they ſuſpend it over a charcoal 
fire, until it is become ſo dry and brittle as to 
admit of pulveriſation. Fiſh is rarely to be had, 
except upon les jours maigre, when the galley 
ſlaves, chained two and two together, cry it about 
the ſtreets; it generally conſiſts of oyſters, ſhrimps, 
mall founders, and ſprats. I have had theſe 


* The walet de chambre, who is our courier, about fix livres 
ter day; laguais de !ennge, 40 ſols each, and they find them- 
!:lves, As the wine of the inn is not good, we have any ſort 
we chooſe, by the flaſk, from the noble families of Doria, 
B2!bis, Spinola, Durazzo, Grimaldi, Sc. Sc.; for theſe 
nobles do not efteem themſclves at all debaſed by vending a 
flaſk of wine, or 2 halfpenny worth of oil and vinegar, and zl 
lrts of liquors by the glaſs, This is what cne may cal! ad- 
ins in a great flyle; There is n:thirg a noble Genocſe would 
not ſell; yet they fancy themſtelves much ſuperior in rank £9 
what is called the mercantil- part of Genoa, 
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poor creatures called up to the door, in order to 
buy from them myſelf, not from a motive of 
gluttony, but that our hoſt might not make a 
hard bargain with them. They wear a kind of 
waiſtcoat, and trowſers of flannel; their heads are 
bare, as are their legs and feet. I intend to go 
on board the galleys before we quit Genoa, when 
I ſhall be able to give you a more exact deſcrip- 
tion of them, The great ſcarcity of fiſh is not 
owing to a want of abundance in the gulph, but 
to a tax upon this article, when expoſed for ſale in 
the markets, which raiſes the price to the buyer 
above that of butchers meat, although that is 
ſold at twelve ſols the pound; the Genoeſe do 
not eat much meat. The poorer ſort eſpecially 
live almoſt entirely upon cheſnuts * and macaroni, 
Bread is excellent here, but very dear; the corn 
with which it is made comes from Sicily. The 
air is ſo much warmer at this place than at Turin, 
that we cannot bear a fire in our apartment, Here 
are great plenty of flowers, which are fold ex- 
tremely cheap, and come out of the gardens in 
the environs of Genoa. Theſe borguets are com 


* The cheſnuts that Campo Maroni afford are excellent, 
and have not that cloying ſweetneſs of thoſe in England. 
Water melons are in great plenty, and grapes; but theſe are 
not as yet quite ripe. Here are alſo green peaſe of a very good 
kind; the brocoli would be excellent, if the Italians knew 
how to dreſs it. 

+ Fourteen bakers work night and day the year round, The 
price of rolls, of the ſize of thoſe called French rolls at Bath, 
are dearer by a halfpenny than in that town, 


poſed 
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poſed of roſes, carnations, China- pinke, Catalo- 
nian- jeſſamin, violets; the green of lavender- 
cotton, dittany of Crete, and a very aromatic 
ſweet-ſcented roſemary; lavender in great plenty, 
and knotted marjoram of an exquiſite ſmell. 


I incloſe you the copies of our letters to the 
families of Spinola Balbis, and Durazzo, from 
the ambaſſadreſs of Spain, and France; both 


theſe families are (unluckily) at Novi. This cir- 


cumſtance will, however, leave us at liberty to 
quit the town when we have ſeen every thing 
worth notice. Madama Balbis and Madama Du- 
razzo have the character of being uncommonly 
polite to ſtrangers; the former has diſtinguiſhed 
many Engliſh by her obliging prejudices to that 
nation; the latter is deemed to be rather partial 


to the French. 


We are juſt returned from a walk about the Genoa 
town. The Strada Nuova, and Strada Balbi, are Streets. 
the wideſt and beſt ſtreets. The architecture of Palaces, 


the palaces that adorn them is admirable, and 
would appear to much greater advantage was the 


area wider, This circumſtance muſt always be re- 


gretted by the lovers of architecture, as it is im- 
poſſible for a ſpectator to place himſelf in ſuch a 
manner, as to fee the fronts in a proper point of 
view: the houſes are alſo extremely high. Al- 
though there is a profuſion of marble in this coun- 
try, many of the palaces are painted upon the 
outſide with repreſentations of ruſtic baſes, co- 
M 2 lumns, 
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Church. 
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lumns, entablatures, frizes, Sc. which ought to 
have been executed in marble, Where this paint- 
ing is well preſerved, it deceives at a little diſtance, 
by a truth in the perſpective, The colours chiefly 
made uſe of, are not as well choſen as I think 
they might have been; for inſtance, that of Gri- 
maldi is almoſt black; of Durazzo, yellow and 
white; others, ſhades of green and a dirty brick- 
duſt red. The marble ornaments of moſt of the 
door-caſes are magnificent, and in a great ſtyle of 
architecture. The famous church of St, Siro is 
lined throughout with marble; this is the old 
cathedral, remarkable for the councils held here, 
and the plots formed for revolutions, many of 
which have taken place according to the annals 
of this city. It now belongs to the convent of the 
Theatins. This church is fo ornamented and 
gilt, as to appear loaded, and encumbered, one 
decoration hiding another. The cieling is painted 
by Carloni, but indifferently, the colouring too 
yellow. In a chapel is a Nativity, by Cambiagi; 
this picture has but a {mall degree of merit. 
Returning home in the duſk of the evening, and 
paſſing by a church, which we perceived to be 
illuminated, we went in, and there found a ver} 
conliderable audience, and a fine band of mukic. 
The altar was richly decked fifty-four large was 
tapers, in candleſticks of filver, about four feet 
hioh, were placed pyramidically at its ſides, ans 
it was covered with relics, chefs of ſaints, garlancs 
of flowers, a magnificent ſun, angels, Cc. in 

filyer, 
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ſilver. The appearance altogether was rather thea- 
trical than religious; the muſic good, and the 
ſymphonies ſo lively, that they ſeemed to me to 
announce the entry of the ballet, I could think of 
nothing but dancing; and had I not been ſure 1 
was in a church, I ſhould have believed myſelt at 
the overture of an opera: nor by the countenances 
and manners of the congregation, could you fup- 
poſe they were aſſiſting at a religious ceremony. 
However, ſuperſtition is not wanting; the people 
who enter the church, both male and female, 
drop down at once upon their knees, bow their 
heads profoundly, then ſeize the holy-water bruſh, 
and ſprinkle and crots © themſelves with great 
ardour, ſtriking their breaſts at the fame time. 1 
plainly perceived, that the fair Genoceſe knew how 
to unite gallantry with devotion; and that many 
of thoſe ladies, who had bcen the molt precite in 
croſſing and ſprinkling, had been no lels juſt to 
the hour of aſſignation. There is more love in an 
Italian church than in a French theatre. Many 
handſome women aſſiſted at this ſpiritual concert, 
but they do not owe their beauty entirely to Na- 
ture; their complexions are for the moſt part 
brown; and have generally fine black eyes, whoſe 
fire they augment by rouge (but not laid on in the 
French ſtile); the Genoeſe endeavour to imitate 
Nature. They turn to good account the great 
veils they wrap their heads in, as they can orguer 
with more privacy, by their artful manner of half- 
concealing their faces. Some noble ladies were 

M 3 there; 
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there; they wore a black gauze hood pulled down 
ſo as to cover their faces, but not conceal them. 
— I obſerved a few pictures in this church, but 
the lamps that were burning before them ſmoked 
ſo much, that 1 could not fee whether they were 
good or bad, —The ſituation of this town is fine; 
it forms a great amphitheatre, ſcooped out as it 
were down to the ſea. Excepting the ſtreets ! 
mentioned, all the others are extremely narrow * ; 
I ſhould alſo except the Piazza del Annonciata, 
which is tolerably large, where the coaches aſſem- 
ble and wait; alſo the Porto St. Thomaſo, before 
the palace of P. Doria, is conſiderable enough. 
The houſes are flat-roofed, and have either a low 
parapet round the top of the wall, or a baluſtrade, 
on which are placed flower-pots, containing myr- 
tles, Catalonia jeſſamine, and other odoriferous 
green- houſe plants, which live out all the winter 
in this mild climate: I alſo obſerved ſeveral an- 
nuals and perennials, as coxcombs, tricolars, car- 
dinals, female balſamines, ſtocks, and wall-flowers 
ſtill in perfeRion, with the addition of ſome fine 


carnations. There are light arbours, or what the 


French call Berceaus of Treliſſe, painted and fixed 
on theſe flat roofs, over which they trail wood- 
bine, jeſſamine, gourd, c. to protect them from 
the heat of the ſun, and the women in fine wea- 
ther paſs moſt of their time on the tops of their 


Narrow ſo as that, from the upper flories of the houſes, 
two perſons leaning out of the oppoſite windows might ſhake 


hands acroſs. | 
| 4 houſes, 
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houſes, I mean the ſimple Bourgeciſe ; for the noble 
ladies have magnificent terraſſes that communicate 
with their apartments, and which are ſhaded in the 
moſt convenient manner, with filk awnings, and 
alleys formed of orange and lemon trees, in tubs. 
—We have deſtined to morrow for ſeeing palaces 
and pictures. I ſhall leave the cuſtoms and man- 
ners of the Genoeſe to my laſt letter from this 
place, in order to be as full as I can upon thoſe 
ſubjects. We never let paſs an opportunity of 
procuring information from thoſe we converſe 
with, in order to compare and judge of the truth 
by their differing or agreeing upon the ſame mat- 
ter, Sc. There arrived here yeſterday two 
Englith gentlemen of our acquaintance *® * * 
* * This has beenavery agreeable circumſtance 
to us. 
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\ E have viſited two palaces only; the days 

being ſhort, and the ſky overcaſt, it was 
not poſlible ro ſce more pictures than thele con- 
tain, namely, that of Giacomo Balbi, and the 
other (ſituated in the ſame ſtreet that bears their 
name) Marcellino Maria Balbi. In both are a 
great many paintings worthy the attention of th: 
curious; but there are ſome few in the firſt, which 
I think Cochin ſays more of than they merit, 
One is a St. Scbaſtian, large as Nature, by Van- 


Vandyke. dyke; it wants life, is flat, and, I think, alto- 


Tinto- 
retto 


Lucca 
Giordano 


gether, one of the worit pictures 1 have ſecn by 
the hand of this great maſter —Another, repre- 
ſenting a poſſeſſed woman, two old men, and 2 
child; ſo very black, that I think I could laiviy 
defy a connoiſſeur to ſhew me its merit.— 
Reſurrection, by Tintoretto. The afcending 
figure very heavy, and poorly attempted. — A 
wretched little picture (in my opinion), laid by 
Cochin to be Ane Vſquiiſe ſfiuie de Rubens, and much 
commended by him.—in the firſt ſaloon is a large 
picture, by Lucca Giordano, repreſenting Die. 
genes leeking a man. There are two incoimparat.e 


faces in the group, and a dog, who, putting hin 
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ſelf in a poſture of defence between his maſter 
and Diogenes, ſnews his teeth to the latter.—A 
Magdalen, by Andrea del Sarto, as they pretend; Andrea 
but I was ſo ſtupid as to miſtake it for a family = 
portrait, — Two family portraits, by Vandyke, Vandyke. 
large as life, of a ſenator of Genoa and his wife; 
they are very good, but reſemble each other ſo 
ſtrongly, that I was. on the point of crowning one 
fottiſe with another, by aſking the Conceirge, whe- 
ther they were not brother and ſiſter? Two large 
landſcapes, by Rubens. Ile has placed the point Rubens. 
of view ſo high, as to diſcover a greater extent of 
proſpect than can generally be ſcen in Nature. 
One is the repreſentation of a flat country; in thbe 
other, is a rainbow, which by its weight, and 
want of glow in the colouring, alls very far ſhort 
of its brilliant original. A picture of Dives and 
Lazarus, ſaid to ve by Jacopo Baſſano.—A Car- Jacopo 
dinal in converſation with Luther and Calvin; a Baade. 
very fine picture; the keeping admirable, and the 
perſonages wondertully natural. It appears to be 
the production or Gulio Romano; but the Can Gulio 
ceirge attributes it to Sebaſtien del Piambo. There g Hanieh 
is a fly ſo well painted on this picture, that ſtran- Fiambo. 
gers always attempt to bruſh it off, although it is 
uncommonly large, and placed in the moſt con- 
ſpicuous part of the piece. — The portrait of a 
Nun, very beautiful; (I think) by Capucino.— Capucino. 
Two little pictures, by Brughel, on copper, re- Brugbel. 
preſenting Adam and Eve. They pleaſed me 
much more than they did Cochin; their nice pro- 

portions, 
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1 
portions, the dignity and manly expreſſion in the 
face and limbs of Adam; the delicacy, ſoftneſs, 
and beautiful ſimplicity, blended with the inno- 
cence which our firſt mother here expreſſes (for 
probably the moment the painter choſe was prior 
to her acquaintance with the devil), renders the 
character of this picture ſo amiable, that you may 
look at it a conſiderable time, nor find its merit 


diminiſh by the moſt rigid examination. Cochin 


Luc. Gi- 
ordano. 


ſays, theſe pictures are highly finiſned; but cold, 


and of a colouring void of freſnneſs: in all which 
criticiſm, the height of finiſhing excepted, he ap- 
pears to be totally miſtaken.—A very large pic- 
ture, by Luc. Giordano. The colouring is fine, 
the drawing falſe in many of the figures. By the 
horror and agitation, with diſtortions, ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed in the female figures, confuſed among the 
Roman ſoldiers, the picture ſtruck me, at firſt, 
as repreſenting the Murder of the Innocents; but, 
upon a nearer examination, I perceived it to be 
the Rape of the Sabines. There are two of theſe 
Sabines, whoſe figures are ſtrikingly well exe- 
cuted : one, whom a ſoldier is lifting up from the 
ground with great violence; her fright, diſordered 
hair, dreſs, and countenance are fo expreſſive, 
that I could have fancied I heard her ſcreams : an- 
other, whoſe back is turned to the ſpectators, 
loſes no expreſſion by not ſhewing her face; her 
diſtreſs is to be read in the countenance of the ſol- 


dier, who is forcing her away, and who diſcovers 


more feelings of compaſſion upon the occaſion 
© than 
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than any of the others. Oppoſite to this piece is 
one by the ſame hand; the ſubject, Perſcus con- 
quering his enemies, by turning towards them the 
Meduſa's head, fixed in his ſhield: they transform 
into marble at that horrible aſpect; and the painter 
has very ingeniouſly tinted theſe warriors, ſo as to 
repreſent the gradual metamorphoſe, from great 
ſtiffneſs of muſcles to abſolute hard marble, the 
carnation of the fleſh declining through the de- 
ęrees of paleneſs to tranſparent whiteneſs, with a 
variety in the effect that is admirable ; ſuch as, 
one man attempring to fly, having caught a glance 
of the Fury's face, his features, and part of his 
body, are already hardened into marble, whilſt 
his legs are endeavouring 1n vain to aid him to 
eſcape the petrifying power. Another, aiming a 
ſtroke of a ſabre at the ſhield, has juſt time to 
ſhew in his countenance, his horror and amaze- 
ment at the coldneſs and impotency of his whiten- 
ing arm. — Another, by the ſame author; the 
ſubject, Jezebel devoured by Dogs. This pic- 
ture may not be inferior to the other two; but the 
hiſtory it repreſents is ſo horrible, that although I 
am perfectly convinced one might, by conſidering 
it, have diſcovered great merit, yet, after a cur- 
ſory view, 1 could not bring myſelf to dwell upon 
the repreſentation of a cataſtrophe attended with 
lo many diſguſting circumſtances, There is a 
man on horſeback in this picture, no doubt Jehu, 
who by his paleneſs, and the expreſſion of his fea- 
tures, looking on at this frightful piece of juſtice, 
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ſeems to be as much ſhocked as an indifferent 
ſpectator could be ſuppoſed to be.—A St. John 
Guercino, Baptiſt, by Guercino; a good picture.—A Holy 
Rubens, Family, of Rubens, with a cradle. The Virgin 
is homely ; the other figures very well. I think 
Cochin ſays more of it than it deſerves, although 
he does not think it by Rubens, but rather a 
beautiful copy by a ſkilful painter. — Venus and 
Paris Por- Cupid, by Paris Bordone. (Cochin attributes it 

done. 1 . : 
to Jiziano.) The Venus appears to be very old 
in this picture, a circumſtance fo inconſiſtent with 
every idea attached to this goddeſs, that it nearly 
deſtroys by its abſurdity its pretenſions to merit. — 
A Beggar, who holds a book, and is laughing 
Eſpagni - immoderately, by Eſpagnioletto. Admirably na- 
oletto. = ral, and very comic; although it wants an ex- 
planation, and ſcems to have bren painted on 
tome particular occaſion.— A large picture; very 
indifferent. Ey the obſcurity of the ſubject, it 
ſeems allegorical; a woman attended by her 
maids.— A Hero, a. Fury, a Tiger, Sc. This 
Luc. Gior piece of confuſion is by Luc. Giordano. A pic- 
dn ture which ſtruck my fancy, as being very good, 
though not mentioned by any of the travellers 
whom | have read; it repreſents a beautiful wo- 
man, preparing to ſtab a ſlecping warrior; but a 
Cupid ſuſpends the aſſaſſination, by ſeizing her 
arm. There 1s, great correctneſs of delign, par- 
ticularly in the Cupid and the woman; tle latter 
is finely draped in white, and full of grace, The 
colouring has much of Guido's, a light olive and 
White, 
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white, ſhaded to grey. Here are ſome other pic- 
tures which I omit, not being ſufficiently intereſt- 
ing to require particular notice. 

The palace of Marcheſe Franceſco Maria Palbi Palace 
. ; albi. 
is one of the ſineſt in Genoa; it conſiſts of two 
noble apartments on the fecond floor; under 
which are open galleries: pillars of the Doric or- 
der encompaſs theſe galleries, and ſerve to ſupport 
the above apartments. This architecture has a 
fine effect. The firſt pictures that ſtrike you on 
entering the apartment, are a Family-portrait, 
finely executed by Vandyke, and a large piece by Vandyke. 
Capacino, the ſubject Joſeph explaining the Capacino. 
dreams of Pharaoh's butler and baker. This 
is a great and capital picture; Joſeph's figure, 
attitude, and face are truly expreſſive of his cha- 
rater; in the latter, the features, without being 
ſo regular as to form perfect beauty, convey the 
idea of vaſt ſuperiority of genius above his fellow- 
ſufferers, as well as magnanimity and greatneſs of 
mind, which ſtrongly diftinguſh him from his 
unhappy companions. The butler, who is liſten- 
ing with eagerneſs to Joſeph, does not neglect to 
cive a proper degree of attention to a baſket of 
grapes, the juice of which he is preſſing out with 
his hands. This ſubject is treated in a manner 
that makes it very intereſting; the inſide of the 
priſon, and the un, proper to ſuch a place, 
have not been neglected, the colouring is agree- 
able —The cieling, painted by Valerio Cattel!i, Valerio 
is a miſerable performance: was I the owner of Callell. 
7 this 
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this palace, I would have it white-waſhed over, - 

Co In the firſt ſaloon, a Market, by Giacopo Baſſano, 
not as well as other pictures I have ſeen of this 
Tiziano. maſter. A large picture by Tiziano; ſubject, the 
Adoration of the Magi. The perſonages finely 

done, their colouring worthy of the author; but 

it is to be lamented, that he underſtood nothing 

of trees, landſcape, or perſpective; a moſt ſur. 

priſing chaos occupying the back ground. A 

Sarzano. Baccanale by Sarzano: a ſingular idea, but tole- 
rably well executed. Andromeda chained to the 

Guercio Rock, by Guercio da Cento: but indifferent. A 


da Cento. feaſt given by ſhepherds to Tamar; not much bet- 


ter. Suſanna tempted by the Elders, by Lucio 

Lucio Maſſari: the old gentlemen perfectly in character, 
Mafarte and as much variety in their perſons and attitudes 
as the uniformity of their wiſhes admits of. As 

for the fair Suſanna, ſhe is rather too robuſt to be 
beautiful, and ſufficiently Coloſſal to have amply 
defended herſelf againſt the aſſaults of her aged 
admirers.— In the ſecond ſaloon, the Portrait of a 

Vandyke. Lady, by Vandyke: the face is good, the hands 
and drapery but indifferent. St. Franceſco d'Aſ- 

2 ffi, by Annibal Caracci: an excellent picture; 
the Saint is penetrated with the moſt lively devo- 

tion, A St. Jerome with Angels, by Agoſtino 

W Caracci: not equal to the former. A Danae, by 
Paris Bor- Paris Bordone : this picture poſſeſſes no great me- 
done. rit. A Bambino and Madona: there is much 
ſoftneſs and roundueſs in the picture: but it is 


more amiable than great: the ſampler and balls 
of 
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of worſted on a table, are well imitated. St. Ca- 
therine and two Prieſts, mentioned in the cata— 
logue as Opera Belliſſima del Tiziano. I believe he 
would be much mortified, did he know this pic- 
ture was imputed to him, Our Saviour in the 
Garden, attributed (as falſely) to Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti. A Nativity, by Luca d'Olando: the Luca d'O- 
Virgin is red haired, pale complexioned, and _— 
homely. In a baſket near her, is a cuſhion and 
bobbins, with ſome Jace begun, and a pair of pat- 
tins near. A Venus with two Cupids, marked in 
the catalogue, Opera Rara di Annibale Caracci. 
believe rare enough; for he certainly was not 
capable of producing upon canvas ſuch a coarſe, 
vulgar wench, with a couple of ſturdy brats. A 
Flagellation, by Tiziano: this is ſo blackened by Tiziano. 
time or accident, that it is difficult ro diſcern how 
very fine it has been; by the little that remains 
you may ſtill judge of its ſuperior merit. A Por- 
trait of a young girl, by Annibal Caracci: this is Annibal 
a perfect repreſentation of the moſt beautiful na- _— 
ture. Two Ovals, which are placed to great diſ- 
advantage in the angles between the windows and 
doors; they are heads, one of a man, the other of 
a woman; the latter in particular is extremely 
good. They are by Gulio Ceſare Proccacino.— Gulio Ce- 
In the third ſaloon, a large picture; the ſubject ä 
the Converſion of St. Paul. The repreſentation 
of ſo extraordinary a miracle has given the painter 
full ſcope for the diſplay of his utmoſt abilities. 


St. Paul is fallen to the ground, with both his 
hands 
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1 
hands he partly covers his face, and expreſſes 
more, if poſſible, than had his whole face ap- 


peared; at lraſt, the imagination ſupplies the 


reſt better (perhaps) than could have done the 

Michael pencil of the famous Michael Angelo de Cara- 
Ce” vaggio; although he is ſuperlatively great in his 
gio. figure of the Centurion, whoſe amazement is ex- 
cited by different motives from that of St. Paul; 

as the ſtarting of the horſe, the fall of the Saint, 

and the loudneſs of the thunder; for his coun- 

tenance plainly indicates a total unconſciouſneſs of 

the heavenly viſion. A blaſphemous repreſenta- 

tion of God the Father; this diſgraces the whole 

picture. Beſides the abſurdity of the manner of 
lupporiing this impious repreſentation (which the 
attempt to repreſent is abſolutely forbid), the per- 
ſpectlve, or keeping, is totally wanting. How- 

ever, the light is finely thrown, and the heavenly 
brightneſs oppoſes and ſurpaſſes that of the day; 

ſo that the clare obſcure is expreſſed as it were by 

wo different lights, the former being tranſcend- 

YX10us than the latter. A St. Joſeph 
Capucino. and infant Jeſus, by Capucino: the child is but 
Vandyke. poorly done. An Ecce Homo, by Vandyke: 
a very fine picture. A Blackmoor in the back- 


Jos 2a A 2 7 
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ground tries you with horror; the painter hav- 


ing afienivied together in this countenance all the 


cruelty, majice, and envy that can be expreſſed in 
a black face, accompanicd with a hideous grit 
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A HMModoma and a ſlecping Þambino on her lap; à 
2 

S 


rland of howers encloſcs the ſigures: the child 
; 15 


. 


is well drawn, his ſleep natural, and attitude un- 
affected; by Giovanni Roſa. St. John in the Giovanni 
Deſert: a tolerable picture; by Guido Reni. A eur. 
beautiful Magdalen repentant and contrite, but Reni. 
not forſaken by the Graces; the author Annibal Annibal 
Caracci. A Virgin, with her infant ſen ſtanding f 
on her lap; trying to catch at a pomegranate ſhe 

holds out of his reach. He is the handſomeſt child 

you can form any idea of; good ſenſe, the utmoſt 
ſweetneſs and good-nature are blended with a 

ſtrong expreſſion of 1mpatience to attain the fruit. 

The colour, drawing, Cc. are capital. By Van- Vandyke. 
dyke, St. Jerome in the Deicrt, by Titan; the Titiau. 
Saint very well, but the Deſert deteſtable. A 

{mall oval picture, repreſenting a Madona and 
Bambino aſleep on her lap; a fine carnation ſpread 

over the ſleeping infant; his head and arms hang- 

ing down liſtleſs, the mouth a little open, and a 

moſt profound fleep, are all well imitated : by 
Camillo Procaccino. There are more pictures in Camillo 
this ſaloon, but I will not trouble you wich them; Rs 
they do not appear to have as much merit as thoſe 

| have named. In the fourth ſaloon, a large pie- 

ture; the ſubject is a group repreſenting the Vir- 

ein, the infant Jeſus, the three wives of Rubene, 

lercral Saints and Angels; alſo a man armed in a 

coat of mail. This laſt figure is admirably done, 

but does not ſeem to have any buſineſs in this pic- 

ture, any more than Rubens'“ wives, who are all 

vuicar and ugly. This piece, as you may ſup- 

pole, is by Rubens. A very good picture of St. Rubens. 
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Jerome reading, by Guido Reni. There are other 
pictures in this fourth ſaloon, but I do not men- 
tion them, for the reaſons I gave before, in 
regard to the former. — In the gallery, the wite 
and ſon of Vandyke. One of the moſt perfect 
productions of this admirable painter z the child 
in particular is inimitable, A Nativity; the Vir 
gin· mother moſt beautiful; the child is nature it- 
ſelf; he ſhrinks, and turns himſelf from the cold air 
towards the boſom of the Virgin, as if to ſeek ſhel. 
ter from the ſituation to which a new-born infant 
muſt nece{larily feel himſelf expoſed, added to the 
inclemencies of the weather, without any other pro- 
tection than that of a ruined ſtable, or bed than 
a heap of ſtraw upon which he is laid. This 
ſcene is ſtrongly repreſented by the energetic pencil 
of the great Corregio. Vandyke's portrait, by 
himſelf; a duplicate of what we have ſcen before 
at Turin, A Portrait, ſaid to be by Holbens; 
but I doubt it. A handſome-faced Lucretia; but 
her hands appear lame, and ſhe 1s poorly finiſhed; 
although the dagger is half-buried in her breaſt, 
yet it fits the wound ſo nicely, that no blood, nor 
any mark of being wounded appears: this is by 
Titian. A Magdalen tranſported into Heaven 
by Angels; her face fine, and fore-ſhortened with 
great judgment in the drawing; her long yc!low 
hair exceedingly well done, and as much grace as 
a figure can expreſs thus conveyed by other 
figures. This picture is by Guido Reni. 4 
Temptation of St. Anthony, by Brughel ; this 
painter 
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painter has here exhibited a wonderful company, 
all calculated to teaſe and torment poor St. An- 
thony, who is more frightened than tempted ; 
being ſurrounded with flying monſters vomiting 
flames, devils and dwarts riding upon winged 
ſiſnes, wanton women with ſcaly tails like mer- 
maids, and a thouſand ſuch fancies of diſtempered 
brains, that you would think he had been raving 
in a fever when he compoſed this piece. There 
are, I believe, half a dozen more pictures in this 
gallery than I have mentioned ; bur as they do not 
appear to have any great ſhare of merit, I ſhall 
not trouble you with an account of them. Adieu. 
fear I may miſs the poſt, fo ſhail only add, that 
theſe palaces want new-furniſhingand freſh gilding; 
botn have been fine, but are at preſent exceed- 
ingly out of repair. — The floors all paved with 
brick, and ill painted; too many doors in every 
oom; and, upon the whole, moſt uncomfortable 
dwelling-houſes; but it ſeems the Balbis do not 
inhabit their fine apartments, except when they 
have a conver/azione, or aſſembly; for in general 
they live as high as their houſes admit of, and 
vccupy a few rooms, very much inferior in ſize, 
cicanlineſs, and furniture to thoſe ſhewn to ſtran- 
gers. I have no more time than to aſſure you tow 
much I am, &c. 
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Genoa, November gth. 


HAVE had the good fortune to receive ano- 

ther packet of letters from Turin, which our 
banker T—-— has forwarded to us. I am over- 
joyed to find, amongſt the many agreeable things 
they contain, that you are pericctly ſatisficd with 
me, and very much flattered that you give my 
catalogue of pictures, roads, &c. the preference 
W-thole ef Nv. ©./6:#* *. £0. os, bur as 
] am conſcious of the partiality of both you and 
M „ ought to fear the pluming myſelf on 
my own diſcernment. All I can honeſtly aſſert is, 
that I ſpeak the truth to the beſt of my judgment, 
and am far from preſuming my opinion in works 
of taſte to be what you ſuppoſe. Thoſe pictures 
particularly that are univerſally admired, and 
conſidered as Chef d' Oeuvres, I may poſſibly do 
injuſtice to by my detcriptions; but as I buon 
you had rather have any deſcription that can con— 
vey ſome idea of a picture, than have the cpiche: 
very fine, very good, Sc. repeated without end; 
ſo you mult not be ſurpriſed at the length of my 
letters, which I'fear will increaſe, even to tedioul- 
nels, when we ſhall have reached Rome and 


the preſent more than is neceflary, I ſhall proceed 
| | 0 


1 
to inform you, as briefly as I can, of the contents 
of the palaces of Durazzo, Pallavicini, Doria, 
Sc. as allo ſomething of the churches, 

An Abigail and David: too much blackened in Palace of 
the ſnaded parts, and become ſo pale in the light, 5 
as to be almoſt void cf merit. A Picture, the 
ſubject of which is, Render to Ceſar that which 
belongs to Ceſar, Sc. as fine for colouring as can 
be wiſhed, Bur I do not think this ſubject is very 
proper to be repreſented in a picture; It 1s not 
ſuficiently marked for a painter to know well 
what expreſſion and character to give to each figure 
of the group. David giving the letter containing 
the order for Uriah's death : This, Guercino has Guerci- 
made more of than he has of the former; the moſt *: 
ignorant in the art of painting cannot avoid per- 
ceiving the merits of this picture; particularly 
in the perſon of David, to whom this act of 
tyranny appears by no means familiar; ſo that 
he ſeems to wiſh to revoke the order, in which 
at the ſame time his paſſions compel him to perſiſt. 

It is aſtoniſning how a painter could, in repre- 
ſenting one moment of time, convey to the mind 
of the ſpectator ſuch a crowd of ideas. Guer- 
cind's colouring, in general, is not, in my opi— 
nion, very agrecable; there is too much purple 
and lilak, or a light red purple and white, in al- 
molt all his pictures. The woman taken in 
\cultery, by Julio Ceſare Procaccino: the colour- julio Ce- 
ing is too red and flaring, and the woman not —_— 
handſome. A ſinall picture of the Martyrdom i 


N 3 of 


11 
of St, Stephen: this is a fine piece for deſign, 
5 Orracei. character, colouring, Ec. by Caracci. An ex- 
i Copy of cellent copy of a famous Magdalene by Titian, 
| Titian. "PING. . 1 . . : 
Portia ſwallowing hve coals; another copy from 


EK; 
Another 
from Gui- Guido. agar, her Child, and an Angel: this 


it 2 picture is very intereſting; the diitrels of Hagan 
[i is worked up to the higheit pitch; the child is in 
0 the agonies of death; the foreſt wild, and the rel! 
| of the country parched and dry. J he whole pic- 
y Carlo ture taken together is well compoled z by Calo N 
| 2 Cignani. A beautiful ſleeping Child, by Guido, l 
I Two philoſophers, Democritus and Heraclitus, l 
14 Eſpagno- by Eſpagnolette: there is a life and a force in the V 
_ manner of this mailer, that was he a poet, inſtead 1 
| of a painter, we thould ſay, his works jnlpire N 
| more horror than terror and pity. Two or three N 
| Vandyke pictures of children by Vandyke, as natural as by 
it poſſible; and a very line picture of a ſleeping * 
if Venus and a Satyr; its only fault is being too 4; 
f | red. 2 
|| palace of In the palace of Marcellino Durazzo are three” ho 
Marcelit- capital pictures, by Luc, Giordano: the ſubject act 
n0 Duraz- lil: 


20. of the firſt is Seneca in the Bath. Although this 
2 picture is highly eſteemed here, yet I think that 
in the poſſeſſion of the Duke of Marlborough 
much ſuperior to it; for in this the character of Se- 
neca has the baſeneſs of a ſlave, though his dil- 
ciples poſſeſs all the dignity of virtue which ſhould 
nore eminently diſtinguiſh their maſter. In the 
picture at Blenheim, Seneca's character is finely 


{uitained, and the colour, I think, is more mel- 
low. 
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low. The ſecond repreſents Ol.ndus and So- 
Phronia faſtened to a pile of wood; Clorinda 
appearing » ſtops the executioner. The moment 
the painter has choſen is from theſe two lines of 
Taſſo: 


Sono ambo flretti ol "i flefſo, e wolto 
I il tergo al tergo, i! vollo aſcofs al vll. 


The figure of Sophronia is graceful and charm- 
ing; her lover is tolcrable; but Cler.nda has not 
had juſtice done her: the colouring is rather too 
rellow, but the light thrown with great judgment. 
The third is Phineus overcome by the vicw of 
Meduſa's head: this head and the figure of Per— 
ſeus fall very ſhort of the excellence that might 
be expected, and which you have already ſeen 
upon the ſame ſubject in Luc. Giordano. The 
next capital picture is by Paul Veroneſe; the ſub- 
ject the anointing of our Saviour's feet in the 
houle of the Phariſee, This picture is greatly 
admired by Conncifjeurs, nevertheiels, I do not 
Ike the Magdalene, one of the principal figures, 
and the moſt eſteemed; her attitude appears un- 
natural, the drawing 1s falſe, and fails in the 
keeping; her character that of a common ſtrcet- 
walker. Paul Veronele had forgot the ſeven devils paul Ve. 
were calt out of her long before f ſhe performed this roneſe. 
act of devotion. However, to ſee this picture, fo 
as to do it Juſtice, it muſt be contemplated in a 
large looking-glaſs, placed fo as to ſhew its merits 
N 4 to 
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to the greateſt advantage. As to the carnation 
of the fleſh, and the beauty of the ſtuffs, Paul is 
almoſt without a competitor, A fragment of a 
picture, repreſenting the crucifixion. More than 
one halt has been conſumed by fire; what remains 
is in the greateſt manner, and cannot be too much 
admired: this is by Tintoretto. A very large 
picture by Rubens; the ſubject, Juno ſitting in 
all majeſty, having commanded the eyes of Argus 
to be placed in her peacocks tails; her firſt maid 


of honour, Mi, Tris, is picking them out of 


Argus's head with a bodkin, and preſents them to 
little Cupids, who are all buſy in ſticking them 
into the tails of the peacocks. The trunk of Ar- 
gus, but juſt beheaded, is too well done to bear 
contemplation ; the veins of the neck full ſpouting 
blood, is very ſhocking: the unfeeling characters 
of Juno and Iris, though well done in themfelves, 
are diſguſting, from the inhumanity of their occu. 
pations; and, upon the whole, this picture is very 
difzorceable, by reaſon of the ſubject; though the 


drapery is admirable, the grouping fine, and the 


colouring perfect. A picture repreſenting a High 
Prieſt; it is a fine piece, by Rembrandt. A Holy 
Family, with St. Elizabeth and St. John: the 
head of the Virgin, for grace, a and co— 
Jouring, is admirabie. St. Elizabeth is as fine an 
od woman as can be imagined, a” the infant 
Telus as perfect in every reſpect as the moſt beau- 
titul child can be; ls graces enſontine's that the 


Ne 


French admire ſo much, Andrea del Sarto has hit 
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of in the luckieſt manner. This piece is worthy 

the admiration of the curious. A Saint Catherine 

reading; the is quite alive, and exceedingly hand- 

ſome; by Carlo Dolci. A portrait of a woman, 58 

finely painted, on paper, by Vandyke,—In one Vandyke. 

of the cratories, a beautiful Madona, by Saſſo Saf Fer- 

Ferraro, Another St. Catherine; Queen of Swe- Catia 

den, by Carlo Dolci. Six pictures of Caſtiglione, Volci. 
Caflig- 

greatly eſteemed; that which repreſents a Beccha- j;,;c; 

nal is the beſt, There are ſeveral more pictures 

worthy of notice in this palace; but I ſpare you, 

for I fecl you wich | had done: however, if here- 

after you ſhould be curious about the reſt, I can 

new you a pocket book in which they are all 

entered: at preſent I mall add but one more, an 

original portrait of Anne Boleyn, Tins picture Anne 

(as the Conceirge told us) was preiented to the Boleyg 

maſter of the houſe by a young Englith nobleman, 

who ſent it from England as a return for fome 

civiiities. he had received during his reſidence at 

870 but he had forgot his name, This pore! trait 

is very handſome, and dteſſed in the fahion o: 

te day, which is curious; 2 green hat, of an 

oval form, becomes her wonderfully. I am 

lirongly inclined to believe it an original by the 

attitude, which is natural to a fault; fie wants 

race, but is full of good humour. The painter 

has failed in the hands; the author of this picture 

not mentioned in the catalogue. baſſo S:atves, 

Ic:icv0, in Carara marble, repreſenting an inrant 
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Jeſus aſleep upon a heap of ſtraw, This is by 
Parodi, and 1s tolerably well done. There arc 
tour ſtatues, by the ſame, after the manner of 
Bernini; and two others by Baratta di Carara: 
not void of merit. One entire piece of ſculpture; 
the ſubject, the Rape of Proſerpine; the fleſh is 
not deſtitute of the appearance of flexibility, but 
the attitudes are extraordinary. This block of 
marble is ſo perfect, that if ſtruck with the finger 
it ſounds like a bell; it is alſo of a beautiful 
whiteneſs. The ſculptor's name, Schiafino of 
Tenoa; he worked after the models of the Che- 
valter Ruſconi, his maſter, —But the only very 
valuable piece of antique ſculpture, is a buſto of 
Vitellius; it is admirable, and ſo natural, that 
one inſtinctively touches the face to try if it will 
not yield. It has acquired by time, or by having 
lain in water, certain fmall punctures on the ſur— 
tace, no ſtarvary would have ventured to have 
given it with the chiſſel, which have an extraor- 
Can you hear of more 
pictures? Here then are thoſe of the palace of 
Pallavicini, with which I ſhall conclude this Ict- 
ter; ſor happily for you, there is a law-ſuit in the 
family“ of the preſent poſſeſſor of the paintings 


* The picture: are (probably) to be dirided with the Prin- 
ceſ; of Monaco; and the preſent poſſeſſor fears to let them be 
ſeen, let ſome value ſhould be put upon them, and come to 
the cars of the Princeſs. Miconi's colle Aion of ſhells is allo 
in this palace; but cannot be ſhewn to ſtrangers at preſent for 
the lame ccaion, 

contained 


„ 


contained in the Palazzo Brignolelli; ſo they are 
tzken down and locked up, until the caule ſhall 
be decided, My next letter will find ample pro- 
vition in the churches, the villas, the halls for the 
rreater and leſſer councils, Cc. 

Tue beſt paintings in the palace of Pallavicinĩ +, 
are a ſmall Magdalene fitting; on her lap is placed 
a ſkull, over which ſhe is weeping; her tears fall 
upon the ſkull, and rolling round the indentures 
of the head, at length loſe themſelves in the fock- 


Palace of 


Pallavi- 


cini. 


ets of the eyes, although ſhe endeavours with her 


beautitul Jocks to wipe them away from her 
checks. Her face is angelic ; the drawing, co- 
louring, and hniſhing admirable. This precious 
morlel is upon copper; but unfortunately the 
author is condemned to oblivion, for there is no 
catalogue; and even Cochin has not mentioned 
this picture. its pendant is certainly by the 
lame hand, although not equal to the Magdalene. 
Id is a Holy Family, but ſingular of compoſition ; 
St. Joteph is liſtening to an angel, who ſcems 
norrating ſomewhat that ſurpriſes him; his emo- 
on 15 ñnely expreſſed; the Virgin reading with 
uch attention that ſhe does not ſeem ſenſible to 
the preſence of her divine gueſt; the infant Jeſus 
ſecps upon the ground. —A large picture of Ve- 
nus and Adonis juſt dead; Venus is fainted away; 
in her countenance paleneſs and horror are 


+ lere are ſome ornaments, cornices, Cc. of admirable 


fncco, ſmooth as ivory, 
blended 
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blended with great ſweetneſs; a Cupid having 
filled a ſhell with water, is endeavouring upon 
tiptoe to throw it on her face, This is the fineſt 
and moſt natural 6gure of a child that can be ſeen, 
Adonis, beautiful in death, is wonderfully well 
executed in every reſpect; one hand is open, and 
a dog who is howhng for his maſter, holds his 
fore-paw on the palm of Adonis. This circum. 
ſtance, which may be trifiing to read, has a moſt 
pathetic effect in the picture; but I know you 
will feel it, ſo I ſhould not have called it trifling, 
This picture is ſuppoſed to be by Vandyke,— 
Another very large piece, and which is well done. 
On the fore-ground is a young man, whole ſur— 
priſe, fear, and conſternation, are mingled in his 
face; he 15 lincly contraſted by a venerable figure 
who appears perfectly calm on the occaſion. Thi 
picture, it ſeems, repreſents a Miracle, performed 
ia Genoa a great while ſince; namely, a young 
man being thrown from his horſe, St. Peter ap- 
peared to him, and cut off one of the legs of the 
Love, and as quickly joined it on again, in ſuch a 
manner, that there was no vitible difference between 
the lig that had been ſevered and the others. 
This is the moment the painter has taken for the 
ſubject of his piece. A. picture of Diana ard 
Acteon, with her nymphs; it appears to be by 
Albani. Scveral of the nymphs finely done, 
their heads in particular extraordinarily gracetul; 
but the Jandicape is poorly drawn.—A Hely 

Family, 


WM 


Family, and St. Jerome, by Titian; a very fine 
picture. And a piece by Baſſano, which does 
not, in reſpe& of colouring, reſemble the other 
performances I have fſcen of this maſter; it is 
very grey, but has his manner, his eaſe, and his 
richnels of pencil. In this palace are ſome pro- 
phets and ſome portraits that are good“. Adieu. 
We ſhall leave Genoa in a few days. 


* You have heard often of the magnificent furniture of 
theſe palaces; it is very true that the rooms are, for the moſt 
part, hung with velvet and damaik, and the chairs covered 
with the ſame 3; but you mult take into the account that theſe 
materials are manufactured at Genoa, and that India paper is 
more expenſive in England than damalk here; alſo, theſe 
palaces are ſeldom new furniſhed, from twenty to fifty years 
they leave the ſame hangings up; fo that, upon the whole, 
this apparent finery proves very good ceconomy. And when 
the velvet Cchair-covers begin to wear, they take them off, 
and having cut out leaves and flowers of any old fragments of 
ſattin they have by them, ſew it over the worn out places, and 
with a gimp as thick as a whip cord work round the edges of 
the flowers, or pattern; this has even a better effect than the 
velvet · covers had at firſt, Thus they repair the old furniture 
at a very ſlight expence, 
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ALETMTER XVI 


Genoa, November 11th, 


OULD you believe it? the poſt books 

are ſo wrong, that the road they mention 
from hence to Florence (we have diſcovered) iz 
only practicable for mules; for no carriage can 
paſs it. Thus ſhall we be obliged to meaſure 
back our ſteps as far as Novi, and from thence 
to Tortona, c; for, as to a fea voyage from 
hence to Leghorn (although many ſtrangers, and 
even Engliſh have frequently made it), it is no: 
abſolutely without danger. A ſouth-weſt wind 
may cauſe fome difficulties; the accommodations 
on board the boats are wretched; in ſhort, ve 
have no idea of this manner of reaching Florence 
by Leghorn. By the road we are determined to 
take, we ſhall paſs through Parma and Piacenza 
to Bologna; from all which places you may be 
ſure I ſhall write; for this is the laſt letter you 
will receive from Genoa, as we propoſe quitting 
this town in a day or two, having fren every 
thing worthy and unworthy of the curioſity of 
ſtrangers. Churches, ſenate-houſes, I ſhould hav: 
ſaid the halls of the Great and Leſſer Councils; 
galley- ſlaves, inquiſition, miſcellaneous anecdotes 
of aſſaſſinations, penances, theatre, charities, 


villas, &c, ſtill remain to fill this letter; ſo you 
mult 
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mult expect a large packet, though I ſhall eadca- 
your to be as conciſe as poiſible, conſiſtent with 
the accuracy you require of me. 

The Jeſuits Church is built in a very ſingular Jeſuits 
manner. A range of domes, one after the other, urch. 
on each ſide of the middle ifle, give this church 
too much the air of a theatre. The paintings in 
freſco are well done; the principal pictures are, 
an Aſſumption of the Virgin, conſiſting of twenty- 
ſix figures; this is an admirable performance; the 
ſhades are brown and ſtrong, and the oppoſition 
of chiaro oſcuro finely preſerved. It is by Guido.— Guido. 
Over the great altar, is a fine picture, by Rubens, Rubens. 
repreſenting the Circumciſion; the figures are 
judiciouſly grouped, the colouring good, and the | 
whole of great character. Another {till better, by | 
this maſter, of a Jeſuit exorciſing' a Demoniac ; | 
this piece is in a grand ſtyle and manner; the 
lights and ſhades finely diſtributed, and the ſtuffs 
nich and glowing.—In the cathedral, but one good 
picture, which appears to be by Tiziano; the Tiziano. 
ſubject, the Adoration of the Magi. The Vir- 
gin other and little Chriſt are of the moſt per- 
fect beauty. In the church of Carignano, a good 
picture of St. Francis receiving the Sligmates, by Gnerei- 
Guercino,—The Martyrdom of St. Baſil is finely *% 
compoled, and the whole is in a great manner, 
although by Carlo Maratti; from whoſe time Carlo 


> 0 2 - M: atti. 
may be dated the decline of the art of painting in 15 
Italy. 5 
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In the Church of the Annonciata, over the door 
of entrance, is a Laſt Supper, by Julio Cefare 
Procaccino; we mult regret its being ſo much 
blackened, and otherwiſe ſpoiled, as it has been a 
very fine picture, The painting in the cupola is 
not contemptible. In the Sacriſty are four pic- 
tures, by Sarzano; and two others by one Giocino 
Gioretto. That which repreſents Eſau felling his 
birth-right, is the beſt: there is great ſpirit and 
force in the figures. This church is (to my taite) 
the finelt in Genoa, On entering, the ſolemnity 
and majeſty which ought to accompany every 

temple is wonderfully ſtriking, 


Where through the long drawn iſle 
And fretted vault, the pealing anthem, Tc. 


As our inn (the Poſt houſe) is very near, we have 
oftener viſited it, than we might otherwiſe have 
done. Here is a profuſion of marble, the luſtre 
of which dazzles the fight; certain twiſted 
columns of a very rare ſpecies, reſembling the 
fineſt clouded agate, and Egyptian pebbles a1. 
ſembled together in large maſſes; the moulding, 
frizes, Sc. all gilt; the pillars that ſupport che 
roof are marble, fluted, and finely veined with 
red; the ſteps up to the altar, the balluſtrade, 
Ge. are all of marble, white as ſnow. Proſtrate 
on theſe ſteps, we ſaw a very old man, pool! 
drefied, who licked them with his tongue, de- 
{cribing croſſes, from one end to the other of the 
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ſteps; this he repeated every day at the ſame 
hour. I was curious to know why this man per- 
ſevered in ſo fingular and diſguſting a penance; 
upon inquiry, I learnt from our Ciceroni, that 
during his youth he had been employed in the 
tobacco manufactory; that he had been remark- 
ably debauched; and that his profeſſion of faith 
had been to fear nothing here or hereafter. That, 
to the Ciceroni's own knowledge, he had com- 
mitted more than twelve aſſaſſinations; the motive 
for the greateſt number of theſe murders had been 
his moſt violent choler, and an inſatiable thirſt 
of revenge. He grew very rich, quitted his 
buſineſs, married, and had three or four children ; 
one of his ſons was killed a few years ago on the 
ſteps of this church, by a barber who bore him 
malice, This murderer now keeps a ſhop in the 
neighbourhood, which the Ciceroni ſhewed me. 
To avoid falling into the hands of juſtice, 
he concealed himſelf on board an Engliſh or 
Dutch ſhip for a ſhort time; after which he re- 
appeared and continued his buſineſs. This is no 
uncommon plan at Genoa; n colpo di coltello is 
teen in much the ſame light here, as the bruiſes 
and contuſions acquired by the athletic diſciples 
of the renowned Slack and Nailer in England. 
But to return to the old ſinner; having lived in 
riot and debauchery until he had waſted all his 
tubitance, his vices forſaking him, and the weak- 
neſs and infirmities of old age having alſo deprived 
him of his courage, he began to doubt whether 

Vor. I. O he 
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he might not have made a miſtake, and deter- 
mined to take a bond of Fate, by making a bar- 
gain with Heaven, (in cafe there ſhould happen 
to be any power to call him to account) although 


the conditions might be hard; for this purpoſe 
he ſent for a prielt, a confeſſor, who recommended 


to him the above humiliation of licking, with 


ſome ſcore of Avis and Paters by way of don. 
ceur ; theſe he has duly paid Heaven every day 
for theſe ten years paſt. He alſo has the misfor- 
tune to depend upon one of his {ons for a ſlender 
ſubſiſtence, which is ſeaſoned with reproaches ar 

curſes for his tedious exiſtence in this world. This 
wretched old man has attained the great age of 
eighty- four, and may poſlibly arrive at that of an 
hundred, for he does not look near fo old as he 
really is. I could not reſiſt an impulſe to rally 
our Ciceroni (who had put on a face of edification) 
with hoping he might be entitled to a ſeat in an 
arbour in Paradiſe, if when he ſhould become old, 
he carefully cleaned the marble ſteps in the ſame 
manner; but he replicd, that any thing might 
be purchaſed at too dear a rate; and that no 
prieſt, or any other perſon, ſhould perſuade bim 
to ſubmit to ſuch humiliation and mortification.— 


I believe I have not mentioned the church of St. 


St. Luca 
Church, 


Benedetto 
of Caſt. 
lione. 


Luca; it is painted by Piola (the father); the 
manner reſeinbles Pietro da Cortona and Rubens; 
but there are abſurdities in the drawing, and ca- 
pital faults in the colouring. In one of the cha- 
pels is a picture by Benedetto di Caſtilione; the 

heads 


Co 
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heads are beautiful and highly finiſhed ; the dra- 
pery elegant and light, without being meagre; 
the animals and baſket are natural, but the whole 
is too red. I think I have not omitted any church 
worth mentioning, though I am not inſenſible to 
your want of patience on the ſubject; for I re- 
member your fatigue at Paris two ſucceſſive morn- 
ings, that we went church-hunting, when at our 
return you had huddled together ſuch a medley in 
your head of what we had ſeen, that I could 
ſcarcely prevail upon you to give your opinion 
upon any of them, or even repeat your viſit, Let 
others diſpoſe of their charities as they may, I do 
apprehend you will never build churches. How- 
ever, as there are many more ſtill to be ſeen in 
[taly, endeavour, if you can, to conſider them 
rather in the light of collections of paintings, of 
ſculpture, Sc. Put prieſts and monks, with their 
croaking of maſſes, out of your head, and the 
ſeparating theſe ideas which you have (I ſuppoſc) 
connected cloſely together, may erable you to 
read with leſs wearineſs, what you will frequently 
tave accounts of from theſe regions of ſuperſtition 
and prieſtcraft. = 

Agreeable to the order I propoſed obſerving 
in the beginning of this letter, I now proceed to 


give you ſome-account of the Doge's palace, or of Doge's 


the Seigneurie, as it is here called, It is vaſt, but 


by no means beautiful. The hrſt objects that are 


ſriking, after entering the court, are two marble 
lztues placed upon the ſtair. caſe, larger than the 
O 2 life; 


FVranceſ- 
Chini. 
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life; they repreſent the Dorias; are in Roman 
cuiraſſes, and on the pedeſtal of the firſt is the fol- 
lowing fine inicription : 
ANDREA DCRIA QUOD REMPUBLICAM DIUTIUS 
OPPRESSAM PRISTLINAM IN LIBERTATEM VIN- 
DICAVERIT, PATRIE PROINDE PATRIE APPELT. 


LATO SENATUS JANUENSIS IMMOR UALIS ME. 
MOR BENEFICH VIVENTL POSUIT. 


Upon the pedeſtal of the ſecond is engraved, 


10. ANDRE DORIA PATRLE LIBERTATIS CON. 
SERVATORI, 
CEE 


Theſe ſtatues are good blocks of marble, ſpoiled 
by the chiſſel of an ignorant ſculptor, 

The firſt great Salle is that of the council; it is 
painted in fre/co, by Franceſchini, and repreſents 
the battle of Piſa; The ſcaling of the walls of 
Jeruſalem by the Genoeſe; The Moors drove out 
of Spain; and, A Doge granting freedom to a 
King of Arragon and his family. Theſe paintings 
ae very indifferent. In the middle of the ciel- 
ing, the city of Genoa is repreſented in allegory, 
treadiiig upon Fortune, &c. &c.; the perſpective is 
tolerable, but the painting cold.—Seven ſtatues 
of marble are placed in niches, which have been 
erected in honour of certain patriots and benefac- 
tors of this city; but they are poorly executed. 
The lecond Salle is that of the little council, 0! 
where the privy-council is held. One end 1 


elevated in the manner of a platform, or tribunal; 
in 
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in the centre of which is the chair deſtined for the 


Doge, having oppoſite to it a kind of wiiting— 
table; on each fide of the Doge is a chair for a 


ſenator, The ſides have ſeats for ten more ſena- 


tors. When a noble has any matter to propoſe, a 
little chair is placed for him on the ſame platform. 
This Salle 1s decorated with three very large pic- 
tures, by Solimene. One is partly hid by the 
canopy placed over the Doge's chair; the ſubject, 
The landing of Chriſtopher Columbus in Ame— 
rica, and the ſetting up of the Croſs. It does not 
appear finiſhed, and the tranſition of the ſhading 
is almoſt as ſudden as from black to white. The 
other end of the Salle repreſents the Proceſſion of 
the aſhes of St. John the Baptiſt entering Genoa 
in triumph, There is much confuſion in the 
grouping of the figures, and the coloris has the 
ſame fault with the firſt. On the cicling is 
painted the 1Mc//acre of the children of the Juſtini- 
ant family (who were ſovereigus of the iſland of 
Cyprus), by the command of the Emperor Soly- 
man; it is almoſt impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the 
figures ſufficiently to judge of their merits or 
taults ; the o/curo is fo black, and there is ſo much 
of it, that you cannot diſtinguiſh the diſtribution 
of the different objects; however, Cochin fays 
much in its commendation. The cornice, frize, 
and the whole of the architecture, is not only falſe, 
but ridiculous. There are figures painted in both 


Solimene, 


the Salles by Parodi; they are what the French parodi. 


call in Griſaille, and have but a ſmall ſhare of 
O 3 merit 


Arſenal. 
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merit in my opinion. So much for the Senate- 
houſe. 

The Arſenal contains nothing very curious, 
Over the door of entrance appears one of thoſe 
naval prows of iron, by the Romans called Ro- 
ſtrums; it is thin, much worn, and fractured in 
ſeveral places; being hollow within, and project- 
ing about eighteen inches, its termination ſeems 
to repreſent, in a rude manner, a wild boar's 
head; the following inſcription is placed under: 


VETUSTIORIS HOC EVI ROMANI ROSTRUM IN 
EXPURGANDO PORTU ANNO MDXCVII EREC- 
TUM UNICUM HUCUSYQ. VISUM, EXIMILE MAjO- 
RUM IN RE NAUTICA GLORIA DICAVERE CON- 
CIVES. 


The following palaces we could not ſee; Brig- 
nolette, Caregha, Andrea Doria, and S. Pietro: 
the furniture, pictures, &c, of the two former are 
all taken down, and the property diſputed be- 
tween the two families, occaſioned by a recent 
marriage; the married parties being at law for a 
part, or the whole of the moveables, The two 
latter are abſolutely refuſed to ſtrangers, for what 
realon I could not diſcover. I believe I have 
already mentioned to you in a former letter, the 
reaſons why we could not fee the Brigniolette; 
but if I have, you will excuſe this repetition, as! 
always write amidit hurry, and interruptions. 

Before I mention the villas, or country-palaces, 


the bridge of Carignan and the Albergo di Pover. 


merit attention. This bridge conducts you to the 


church 
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church of Carignan. The arches are of a ſtu-— 
pendous height, 240 Genotſe palms, and 30 
broad [a palm here conſiſts of eight inches]. It 
unites a mountain to the town: and is ſaid to have 
been conſtructed at the expence of an individual 
citizen, a deſcendant of one of the founders of the 
church, in order to render the frequenting this 
church more convenient to his houſchold. The 
Albergo is a building of great extent, and does 
honour to the Gencele; ſerving at once for chart- 
table uſes, as well as for a houſe of correction. 
One wing is appropriated to the females, the other 
to the males; that for the females 1s divided 
amongſt illegitimate females, legitimate orphans, 
and thoſe children, who having loſt either father 
or mother, are by ſuch a misfortune deprived of 
the care, education, and maintenance they might 
otherwiſe have been entitled to: allo the donne 
boiiditte, or diforderly women, and citizens wives 
and daughters of irregular lives, who have been 
previouſly condemned for their conduct by the 
court of the holy inquiſition. Their confinement, 
or enlargement, after a limited time, is propor- 
tioned to their reformation, of which the inquiſi- 
tor general is to judge. The ward of legitimate 
fe males conſiſts at prelent of 450; who are taught 
embroidery, knitting, and plain- work; are well 
clothed and fed, and often marry into rich 
burghers families; the tradeſmen frequently ſeek- 
ing wives from amonglt them; they being allowed 
to marry when application is made to the Dame of 

O 4 the 


Albergo. 
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the Miſericordiæ, who is always one of the firſt of 
the NVobleſſe, and who honours theſe girls with her 
care and protection. There is alſo a Chevalier, 
who accepts the like charge in regard to the males. 
Theſe protectors“ are preſent at the marriage- 
ceremony; nor are the girls refuſed to return 
home to their relations or friends, when proper 
application is made for them. The men, the 
legitimate and illegitimate children, the donne 
banditte (who are quite ſeparate from the reſt), 
poor old infirm people paſt their labour, and who 
are here maintained during the remainder of their 
days, occupy three wings of this building; the 
fourth is for ſtrangers, and the ſervants of the 
Hoſpital, Poor people, who cannot afford them- 
ſelves lodging- places, having previouſly proved to 
the council their neceſſitous circumſtances, obtain 
beds, for one night, and are always offered a 
bowl of ſoup, and a pound and a half of bread 
before they depart in the morning. All ſtrangers 
of every country, and poor travellers, are allowed 
to lodge and eat as mentioned above. A prieſt 
ſeated, with a religieuſe on either hand, remain the 
whole day in a kind of public hall, where they 
receive all propoſals and complaints, and adjuſt 
accounts and differences, of Which they make re- 
turns to the Dame, the Chevalier, and the council 
of five. The boys, who are about five hundred 


This gentleman and lady are at the head of a council of 
five perſons, who are choſen from amongſt the Nob/e/e, and 
ate appointed to decide upon the deſerts of theſe ſubjects, 


at 
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at preſent, are taught all ſorts of handicrafts; and 
if they have no friends or relations to protect 
them, when fit to earn their bread, are ſet up in 
different trades, -at the charge of the fund, which 
is very conſiderable ; many of the citizens hav- 
ing bequeathed great ſums to this hoſpital *. 
The chapel is built in the form of a croſs; the 
altar ſtanding in the middle. Here is a baſſo 


relievo by Michael Angelo, which is a chef Pwuvre. — 
nge O. 


t repreſents a dead Chriſt and the Virgin, in the 
uſual attitude of that ſubject, diſtinguiſhed in Italy 


by the name of a Pieta. We were fo ſtruck with 


the tranſcendent perfection of this piece of ſculp- 
ture, as to contemplate it in filence for near half 
an hour, before we could find words to expatiate 
upon its amazing excellence. It is ſcarce credi- 
ble, that a mere mortal ſhould arrive at ſuch a 
height of perfection in this art, without the aid of 
ſome ſuperior order of beings. In ſhort, was I to 
attempt to ſpeak of it as it deſerves, the idea you 
would form muſt fall ſo ſhort of the original, that 
Iwill not do it the injuſtice to endeavour at a de- 
ſcription, And where were thy eyes, O deceived 
Laland! This Frenchman ſpeaks thus, vol, i. p. 


The ſtatues of the principal beneſactors decorate this ho- 
ſpital. Thoſe who have given all their wealch are repreſented 
ſuting; others ſtanding, and ſome only in buſlo, according as 
they have bequeathed, to the amount of an hundred thouſand 
livres, or more than twenty-five thouſand livres Genoeſe, 


This diſtinction of ſculpture is intended to encoprage an emu- 
lation amongſt the rich citizens, But all theſe — 


indifferent performances. 


490, 
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490, La Chapelle de P Albergo eſt jolie; on y voit un 
bas relief de Michael Ange; Celt la tele d'un Vierge 
Jui vort Feſus Chrift mort, et fur le maitre autel une 
belle aſſomption en marbre, du Puget. Sa téte a 
quelque choſe de divin.“ 


« A ce noble courousx 
Je reconnois mon ſang.” 

Here is a virgin aſcending to heaven as a dame 
 @ateur would aſcend the great ſtaircaſe at Ver- 
ſailles. What flouncing and plating of drapery, 
what plunging and fluttering ; but it is no matter, 
a {renchinan guided the chiſſel. Sa lete a quelque 
coſe de divin. If ſhe had had but a chimon a la di 
Has re, a toupet bien friſee, et des boucles mignionnes 
en maron, Laland would have been in ecſtaſy. 

There are others beſides this hoſpital, where 
the ſick are laid to be equaliy attended to; but! 
have been very exact, and even tedious 1n regard 
to the Albergo; as we inquired particularly, and 
went there ourſelves to have ocular demonſtration 
of what we had heard, Bur before I quit the topic 
of charity, I think it but juſt to mention one pri- 
vate family, who are worthy members indeed of 
any republic, let their profeſſion of faith be wha: 
it will. The Cambeaces, of which there are now 
five families, were originally ſprung from trade, 
being merchants ; about an hundred years ſince 
they were ennobled. They give every day a bowl 
of ſoup, and a pound of bread, to each of the 
poor who preſent themſelves at their gate; if it lo 


happen, that at any time there is not ſufficient ot 
ſoup 


0 


ſoup for all, the grown perſons receive four fols 
each, and the children two in lieu of it. The 
number of poor 1s generally from three to five 
hundred: they are for the moſt part ſtrangers, 
French, Piedmonteſe, Lombards, and Milaneſe; 
for there are not many natives of the republic in 
ſuch neceſſitous circumſtances as to want bread. 
They allo give, once a year, to poor women who 
apply for them, a ſmock, with a corſet and petti- 
coat; to the men, a ſhirt, a great coat, with a 
hood to it, a pair of breeches and ſhoes. At the 
end of the year, thoſe who preſent themfelves in 
the clothes that had been given them, are imme— 
diately new-clad ; but others who ſhew no remains 
of the late bounty, have their conduct ſtrictly 
ſcrutiniſed ; as ſome unworthy objects have been 
known to abuſe the goodneſs of this family, by 
pretending to be in diſtreſſed circumſtances, and 
have vilely diſpoſed of the charitable donations 
they had received. However, all poſſible cau- 
tion is uſed to prevent impoſition, as a certificate 
of the curce of the parith is generally required, in 
order to aſcertain the truth in regard to their po- 
verty, Sc. One of the brothers, late a very 


conſiderable banker, I think at Venice, bequeath- 
ed, at his death, an income for ever to this cha- 


rity, equal to that proportion of his fortune which 
ne had annually devoted to it. I forgot to men- 
tion, that a little of the ſoup out of the great 
boiler is always carried to one of the family to 
taſte, before it is diſtributed to the poor, leſt by 
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the want of attention, or neglect of ſervants, it 


| ſhould nat be good. We both had alſo the curio- 


ſiiy to talle it, and found it very good peale-ſoup. 
1 his charity is thought by ſome people to aug- 
ment the number of poor; poſſibly it may; but 
ſurely this family ezght not to loſe their reward. It 
is remarkable chat the great expence which they 
are at, has had no tendency to diminiſh their cir- 
cv:nfances; as they have, for more than a cen- 
{ty pait, been increaſing in riches. 

Galleys As the quay, where the galleys lie, is not far 

and Haves, fro: Our inn, I have been to ſee them; we had no 
ſooner reached it, than we met a whole poſſé of 
gallerians extremely drunk and good humaured, 
It ſeems it was St Martin's-day, and a high feſti. 
vai amongſt the galtey-ſlaves. They all with one 
voice cried out to us, in very bad Italian, to this 
effect : Illuſtrious perſonages, give a little money 
to poor Chriſtians, who have entirely abandoned 


Mahomer, and have taken to the worthy cauſe 6: 


Chriſtianity.” We comphed with the requeſt, to 
get rid of their clamour, when having but juſt 
paſſed them, I ſtarted at a molt ſtrange and ſud- 
den noiſe, which was immediately followed by 
burſts of applauſe and laughter; I turned to fee 
what had happened, when, lo! one of the good 
Chriſtians having tumbled into a porridge-pot, 
lay extended on the pavement, invoking all Ma- 
homet's Paradiſe to his ſuccour. Having reached 


planks inſtantly put out from it for that purpole. 
? They 


a large galley, we went on board by the means ot 


They received us moſt hoſpitably, and ſeated us 
on a kind of elevated deck at one end, winch is 
protected from the ſun, In a few moments 
peared a ſmall band of mulicians, chained two and 
two; for the polite arts are not unknown oa board 
the galleys; ſo great a variety of people, of every 
rank and condition in lite, are there (unhappily) 
to be found. Their muſic was by no means bad, 
but the wretched appearance of the muſicians 
ſhocked me at firſt, particularly their poor legs, 
which were naked, almoſt black, and, of ſome, 
the fleſh had partly grown over their fetters. 
Whilit theſe were playing, others brought us viſ- 
cuits and coffee, Not having much ſtomach for 
muſic or refreſhments, I expreſſed my wiſh to 
walk along the galley, in order to ſhorten a viſit, 


the ſtrange appearance of our hoſts rendered irk- 


lome to me. I thought I ſhould never have 
reached the end; the flaves chained to the oars 
imploring us to liſten to the detail of their cala- 
mities, and to give them money, The galleys 
are really of a very great length, though I allow 
my uneaſineſs may have helped to extend this one. 
The Turkiſh priſoners on board of them are com- 
puted to be about 350 at preſent. There are ſel- 
dom any women taken; when that happens, they 
are preſented to the noble Genoele Jadies, who 
employ them in the moſt menial departments of 
their houſeholds, M informs me, and he 
has been at pains to learn the particulars, that in 
time of war each galley carries about 400 men, 
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eighteen nine pounders, and two ſixteen; each 
piece of cannon is ſerved by ſix men, two of which 
are Turks, two condemned Genoeſe, and the other 
two of thoſe who have ſold themſelves to the re- 
public. In time of peace, and in the ſummer 
(the only ſcaſon they can put out to fea), each 
galley carries 220 men only; they have thirty 
livres per month wages, and all maintenance. A 
tax raiſed, of eight ſols the head, is levied upon 
each Genocſe, for the permiſſion to eat butter, 
eggs, and cream in Lent; which money is appro- 
priated to defray the expences of the galleys. 
Alſo each Noble pays from fifty to an hundred 
livres for himſelf and family, for the enjoyment of 
the above privilege; which, upon calculation, 
amounts to about 20,000 livres annually. This 
ſum goes allo to the ſupport of their galleys. Be- 
fides Turks, who have been taken priſoners, and 
thoſe Genoele condemned for their crimes, for a 
limited time, or for life, there are a third fort 
who fell themtelves; amongit whom are [talans 
of other ſtates, Piedmonteſe, and cven French, 


who offer themſclves to fale for the ſpace of two 


years certain, for ſixty livres; but many of them 
have been known to have continued flaves by a 
progreſſive ſale of themſelves for the reit of thicir 
lives. Thoſe, who behave well, live much more 
comfortably than their fellows; and there 15 
always a conſiderable diſtinction made between 
theſe voluntary bondmen and their companions; 


they, for inſtance, are allowed to have little ſhops, 
or 
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or ſheds, on the quay, and make matts, knit 


ſtockings, ſell pedlary-goods, and ſome keep lit- 


tle coffee-houſes, or lemonadiers, Theſe are all 
chained to their ſhops ; but the chains being pretty 
long, they can move about in them, and even 
backward and forward before their doors. Others 
(according to their conduct) are permitted to go 
all over the town chained in couples (which I men- 
tioncd in a former letter), and hawk about fiſh, 
matts, Ec. but there is always a kind of governor, 
or maſter, who watches their motions. Some- 
times it has happened, that theſe poor creatures, 
coupled together, quarrel, frequently from as 
trilling a cauſe as one of them's wiſhing to go one 
way, and the other a different way; theſe diſputes 
nase riſen to ſuch a height, that the conſequences 
might have terminated at once their ſlavery and 
their lives, had they not been timely ſeparated. 
On the other hand, friendſhips have commenced 
from the ſimilitude of their common mnsfortunes ; 
ſo that the greateſt harmony has ſubliſted amongſt 
fone of them. There is one man who has been 
chaint d to his little ſhop on the quay, where he hay 
vended coffee and /igneurs for eighteen years palt ; 
and by his induſtry acquired upwards of forty 
thouſand livres: he offered ten thouſand to Prince 
D—— for the purchaſe of his liberty, but the 
Prince demanded twenty, and the gallerian 
tought, that even freedom might be bought 
too dear; therefore he is ſtill a ſlave, bare-footed, 


bis head ſhaved, and wears a loote ſhort redingotie 
of 


14 


11 


of coarſe cloth, lined with a kind of ſhag; nor 
ſeems to indulge himſelf with any convenience or 
comfort of lite, more than his comrades, though 
ſo much richer. However, to prevent Prince D. 
and the other magiſtrates from profiting by his 


death, he has entered into partnerſhip with a younger 


flave, whom he has made his heir, which it ſeems 

was neceſſary for the above purpoſe. 
Upon the whole, I own the idea I had acquired 

in England, of the wretched ſituation of a galley- 


fave, was exaggerated, perhaps by my own ima- 


gination's forming a picture much too ſtrong from 
what I had read or heard. To thoſe gallerians, 
who were oricinally poor and hard-labouring peo- 
ple, the being a galley-ſlave ie, in ſome reſpects, 
ſcarcely to be deemed a misfortune; a very little 
induſtry, added to a tolerable conduct, in a ſhort 
time procures them a competency; the loſs of 
their liberty is to them but comparative; the con- 
finement of a chain of ten yards long, or the in- 
conſiderable Genoeſe ſtate, where the government, 
called a Republic, is as deſpotic as a monarchy. 
The ſtate frequently permits the galley-ſlaves to 
work at any building, Sc. private or public; they 
have ten ſols per day for their labour, beſides 2 
ſmall monthly allowance of tobacco from the 
Republic. 

The principal diſtinction between the converts 
and the Turks, ſeems to be the not working, and 
the not getting drunk ; the firſt (no doubt), in 
right of their faith, claim, a title to 1ne- 
briate 
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briate themſelves upon the bounty of the 
(4901S, 

The family of Angelo Merio bequeathed an 
annual rent to maintain a fifth galley, which does 
not {ubtiit; nor are the two cannon caſt annually, 
as mentioned by Lalande. Both theſe bounties 
ſink into the private purſes of the guardians of the 
bequeſts. I think I forgot to mention that the 
famous collection of ſhells called the micorys, | ſee 
Addiſon] is no longer ſhewn to ſtrangers. I be- 
lieve I have given you as ſuccin& an account of 
the galleys as you can reaſonably expect, fo ſhall 
change the ſubject for that of the Inquiſition. 

This holy court, or rather human flaughter- Taquif- 
houſe, has not the ſame degree of power here, as BR 
in Spain and Portugal. It affects neither the rich 
nor the great, The ſweets of confiſcation are no 
longer within its reach; nor that influence which 
it gives them over the private tranſactions of noble 
lamilies, and over the perſons of the females of 
the firſt rank, as in Spain, (When we meet I 
nave ſome curious anecdotes to impart to you upon 
this ſubject, which I had from the A of 
S, but I cannot hazard the retailing our con- 
verſation in a letter.) Notwithſtanding they are 
not endued with the plenitude of power they wiſh 
tor, yet they contrive to keep themſelves employ- 
ed from time to time; and are ſeldom without 
lome ſubject upon whom to exerciſe their holy zeal, 
Lalande ſays but little of the Inquiſition, but that 
little is by no means preciſe, 1 ſuppoſe he was in 

Vor. I. P a great 
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a great fright: his words are, [ſee vol. viii, 
p. 302.] Elle Weſt point ſevere, les prifons du 
* ſaint office ne renferment actuellement qu'un 
„ medecin, nommé Riva, dont la folie etoir de 
e precher Vatheiſme, et qui depuis 25 ans n'a 
& jamais voulu ſe retracter, pour ſortir de priſon.” 
Thus he repreſents this anecdote; the fact is, that 
a phyſician of the name of Riva was releaſed from 
the priſons of the Inquiſition, after a confinement 
of -25 years. It does not appear he had been 
accuſed of preaching at all, conſequently not of 
preaching atheiſm. He is a native of Genoa, and 
univerfally allowed to have been a man of very 
great parts and learning. We have made all tlic 
inquiry poſible in regard to his principles and 
opinions, and the whole of the information we 
can obtain (and that from rigid Papiſts) is, that 
he explained texts of Scripture with a freedom that 
diſpleaſed the Inquiſitors. And his preſent aſylum 
at Geneva, whither he is retired, is a preſumptive 
proof of his inclination to the Proteſtant religion, 
rather than to atheiſm, There is now living in 
this city a man * * * *; he was in the pritons 
of the Inquiſition three years; his crime was poly: 
gamy; having married a wife in France, he choſe 
to encmber himſelf with another at Genoa. 
(Chagu'un d ſon gout) this man did not deny the 
fact alleged againſt him; but the Holy Fathers, 
notwithſlanding, frequently put him to two of 
thoſe horrible tortures mentioned by Limborch; 


namely, the forcing the tongue out of the mouth 
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t a great length by a kind cf pincers: and the 


preſſing the fingers together, ſo as to produce 
exquiſite pain, by the means of a ſcrew *® contrived 
to produce this effect. Befdes this, one of the 
good Dominicans would often, for amuſement, 
have the back of this wretched creature ſtripped, 
and the man tied down with his face to the 
ground, whilſt the good father, with his own 
hands, beat him with a ſtick for half an hour at 
a time 1. During this man's confinement, there 
was alſo a female priſoner detained for the very 
ſame crime; but as ſhe poſſeſſed ſome agremens, 
her umſhments were of anocher nature. A man 
vho allumed the habit of a Capuchin Monk in 
Corſica for ſome years, adminiſtered the fſacra- 
ment there, and performed other church offices 
peculiar to prieſts, had his head ſcalped in the 
Inquiſition, in the year 1762, his thumb and 
fore-finger ſiea'd; and after having experienced 
all the various © ſecrets of the priſon henſe,” in a 
courſe of twenty months, was ſent to the galleys 


tor lite. It is not poſſible to aſcertain how many 


priſoners there are at any time in the Inquiſition, 
or how long they have been there, Sc.; thoſe 
waom they have power over are firſt ſent to the 


— * 2 . * * * 
See Uimdorch's Hiſtory of the Inquiſition, Oc. under the 
acc Tortures, 


T This poor man told theſe circumitances, under a promiie 
e ſecrecy to the perſon from whom M had them, ard 
Wo did not eſteem it a breach of traſt, fince communicated 
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common priſons of the city, from whence they 
are conveyed ſuddenly and privately to the priſon 
of the holy court; their removal is ſo well con- 
cealed, that their familics and friends ſend them 
proviſions daily to the common priſon, long after 
they have been removed to that of the Inquiſition, 
which you may be ſure are not thrown away. 

The power of the Inquiſitors is eſteemed by the 
Genoele a mere bugvear; judge then what it mull 
be in other countries where they are inveſted 
with all the plenitude of ſway the Dominicans 
deſire. Can we ever ſufficiently acknowledge the 
being born in a country, and under a government, 
were this bloody tribunal is unknown, and from 
whence perry, wich all her train of milchicts, 
has been totally baniſhed ? 

I believe you will not object to quitting the 
Galleys and the Inquiſition for another ſubject. 
We were laſt night at the play (for at preſent 
there is no opera); the theatre is rather large than 
ſmall, but not beautiful, either as to architecture 
or painting, All the boxes below ſtairs are ſhut 
in with ;elor;fes, except when the owners chooſe to 
ſhew themſclves to the audience; at which time 
they light them up with wax candles, and the 
jalouſes are removed, 1 think the play we ſaw 


meant to be a tragedy, as Harlequin kills ſeveral 
people on the ſtage ; but it cannot be eſteetned an 
epic poem; for, to the beſt of my knowledze, 
there was neither beginning, middle, nor end, 
This piece of confunon began at ſeven o'clock, 

and 
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and laſted till eleven. Several piſtols were fired 
to rouſe the attention of the lumbering audience. 
There were magicians, devils, conſtables, fine 
ladies, robbers, princes, an ras and troops 
of wooden horſes, The audience talked louder 
than the actors, The ladies turn their backs to 
the ſtage, which has an 1mpertinent, 1i}-bred ap- 
pezrance, There was dancing, and no reſpite 
between the acts. It ſcemed to me, the actors 
might have continued killing each other, till not 
2 man remained alive to ſpeał the epil gue; but 
ſuppoſe the piece ended from their being, 
through fatigue, diſabled to proceed, or the play 
might have laſted till now, 

We have paſted a couple of fine days moſt 
agreeably, in ſecing the vl palaces and gardens, 
though they diſappointed our expectations in 
many reſpects; for were tne poſſeſſors Engliſh, 
neatnels, order, propricty, and conſiſtency would 


2 unite their aid to embelliſh Nature, Inſtead of 
2 i ; 
4 which, we find water, trees, and ground, as if 
. 
2 arranged by the Holy Tribunal. The firſt con- 
Z ined in ill ſnapen baſons, or ipirted out of Laden 
I . * * . . % 
ve pipes, without any kind of meaning, or end pro- 
„% boted, but that of procuring an ill-natured amule- 
4 - . - © 4's 
ner for the company and gardener, by ſpoiling 
141 


the clothes, and wetting ſuch people as ſervants, 
Sc. who dare not ſhew any reſentment. The trees 
ae cut, clipped, and torturcd into fans, bells 
averted, umbrellas, Sc. and the ground torn up 
to make a fort of hanging gardens and parterres 
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a Þ Angloiſe. However, there is one garden which 
has eſcaped the general fate; it belongs to a Doria, 
who utuyally relides at Rome (I think his addi- 
tional name is Pamfili). Theſe gardens are, more 
properly {peaking, orchards of orange and lemon 
trees, as large as old apple trees, and are loaded 
with fruit whoſe branches bend beneath their 
golden burden. There is a fort of cottage ſituated 
upon the ſummit of a riſing ground, and embo. 
ſomed in a thicket of the above trees, where 
ſtrangers are permitted to dine. The people who 
belong to its owner provided us a dinner, conſiſt 
ing chiefly of fiſh and fruit, with tolerable wine, 
at a very moderate price. The garden flopes 
ſuddenly down to the road; at the end is an iron 
palliſade painted green, and immediately on the 
other ſide of the road you have the ſea, which 
appears to the greateſt advantage, there being no 
ſurf. The ſun was ſetting, and ſhone with ſuch 
refulgent beams upon the orange-trees, ponic- 
granates, and myrtle in bloſſom, that we could 
have fancied ourſelves in the garden of the Heſpe- 
rides; nothing was wanting to augment the de 
ception, except the dragon, whoſe preſence l 
would rather ſupply by. the force of imagt- 
nation. NES 

Behind the villa is a riſing ground, well planted 
with ilex, or ever-green oak; though now much 
neglected, it admits of being made extremely 
beautiful. The pipes and conveyances of water, 


to produce jets dean, Sc. have coſt a great deal 
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of money, and are ſeldom in order. There is 
near this foreſt of ilexes a pretence to a- piece of 


water, with a wretched morſe} of rock-work in 


the midſt, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of az 
Iſole. This piece of machinery is lingd with pipes, 
a man concealed from ſight ſoon convinces the too 
curious viſitor that there may ſtill be a Ligus ian 
in the territory of Genoa; for after he has taken 
the trouble to aſcend a painful kind of ſteep wood- 
walk, and feated himſelf under the protecting 
ſhade of ſome of theſe venerable ilexes, unſut- 
picious of the treacherous entertainment the man 
of the iſland has prepared for him; upon a ſud- 
den, the ilexes, from every branch, pour down 
an abundant ſhower, the bank he fits on acts 
againſt the deſcending rains with repeated efforts, 
till a general engagement of ſquirts concludes the 
amuſement.— In a {mall incloſure of this wood, 
we perceived à wild boar, ſow and pigs, who, 
climbing up againſt the wall, expected bread from 
us, having been in ſome meaſure tamed, We did 
not ſee the villa; the ſcrvants ſaid it was in ſo 
bad a condition within, that they could not poſ- 
ſibly ſhew it, aſſuring us there was neither picture, 
ſtatue, nor any thing worth looking at. 

As to the other villas, thoſe of Durazza, Spi- 
nola, and another whoſe owner's name I forget, 
their plans are ſo well calculated for the great 
heats, that they are at preſent bleak, raw, and 
windy; no fires, no window or bed curtains; th 
rooms all waſhed with water colour (painted in 
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freſco); the floors bricked. The outſides of theſe 
palaces are the moſt beautiful part, ſeen at a 
proper diſtance; the marble gliſtening in the ſea, 
and the architecture (often) ſtrikingly noble in 
the elevations, give a great idea of the wealth and 
noble manners of the modern Genoeſe. But, alas! 
where is that conſiſtency the want of which you 
and I uſed to complain of in the Luxembourg, the 
Louvre, Verſailles, Sc? it is not to be found at 
Genoa, We are agreed, that we have ſeen a ſuf- 
ficient number of their firſt villas, to entitle us to 
* truſt to deſcriptions for the beauties of thoſe we 
have not ſeen. 
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I paſs this evening at home by the ſide of a 
great wood fire, for it rains hard, and the ſea- 
breeze is very cold. On looking here and there 
| over this letter, I find J have omitted ro make 
Armory. mention of the Armory, The oreate(t curioſity it 

contains, ſeems to me to be, certain armour which 
Women's ſome heroines made uſe of, in a Cruſad- to the 
EET Holy Land, in the year 1301, and the Poniih- 

cate of Boniface VIII. In the archives, are ſaid, 

to be depoſited three letters of his Holinets's 

concerning theſe Genoele ladies. This armour is 

nicely contrived for women, yet there are ſome 

ridiculous peculiarities belonging to it. Amongſt 
other ſingular warlike matters, a wooden cannon, 
| lined in the inſide with a thin plate of braſs, and 
a {word with a piſtol in it, ſeemed to me the molt 
1 extraordinary, | 


— - 


The 
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The famous Emerald Vaſe, or what has been Emerald 
ſuppoſed ſuch by many travellers, the Genoeſe 
themſelves do not now pretend to be any thing 
more than a compoſition, which for a conſiderable 
time had impoſed uprn the vulgar, but is deemed, 
at preſent, too groſs a deception to elude even 
their eyes, though expoſed to view through the 
medium of ſuperſtition and bigotry, 


Do you wiſh to form an idea of what ſort of Doges, 
animal a Doge is ? He conſiſts in appearance of — 
ſhades of crimſon; his robes are crimſon velvet, 
ſtockings, ſhoes, &c. all red; a ſquare cap on 
his head, which is alſo of a crimſon colour, with 
a tuft of flame-colourecd ſilk in the middle. We 
met him on foot, his chair following, and with 
only two attendants, one of which talked to him; 
there was nothing fherce nor terrific in his look or 
cemeanour. If you are curious to know about the 
electing of Doges, how many there have been, 
and who, and how numerous have been the illuſ- 
trious perſons Genoa has produced, I refer you to 
Lalande ; who will give you ample ſatisfaction in 
regard to theſe particulirs, and {hall content my- 
felt with mentioning only two illuſtrious men, 
Chriltopher Columbus, and Andrea Doria; I 
leave you to moralize upon the different genius of 
theſe two plants from the ſame ſoil.— As I dare Manufac- 
lay you will not give yourſelf the trouble to read tures. 
L'}.nde's remari:s on the manuiaCtures of Genoa, 
inform you in as few words as p>ible, that the 
reputation this ſuperb city has acquired for the 


beauty 


, 
? 


beauty of her velvet and damaſks is not unmerit- 
ed. If Candide was to ſee them, he . ven- 
ture to pronounce tem the t of all palſible vel- 
vets; ver I like thoſe. of Lyons better — men's 
clothes. heir artificial flowers are admirable, 
F think their gold has perfect, and executed 
in an .CXcee: good taſte; I have purchaſed 
10:12 0: belt of their productions in this work- 


manup. You know how great an admirer I am 
olf the purity and other qualities of this meta], 
thor! no votary of Plutus, Harlequin ard | 
ag, weil enough in opinion (fee L'embarras de 
7. % es). Their territory produces ſcarcely any 
thing; yet they have plenty of whatever they 
can want from all quarters of the world. I can- 
not omit mentioning to you one ſingular branch 
of Genoeſe commerce; for ſuch it is, ſince thereby 
the ſtate is a gainer; this is dried muſhrooms, of 
which they export ſuch quantities that it is com. 
puted Spain alone returns them yearly for this 
article the ſum of fifty thouſand livres. We were 
curious to taſte them, and our hoſt had the com- 
plaiſance to ſend to our table an ample diſt of 
theſe funguſcs, well ſoaked and ſtewed in oil. 
This b#9z0 roba, as he ſty led it, was too much for 
me; however, I determined to taſte it, which was 
all I could do. The Republic will never be 2 
gainer by mc in this branch of trade, thoug" 
telt-compellcd to render chem both principal and 
ntereit, 


I ſhould 
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T ſhould not omit mentioning that the ramparts, Ram- il 
extending all round the port, form a moſt agree. Parte. 
able walk, commencing at the convent called St. 
Antonio's, and ending at the Fanal, or Light- Light- 
houſe. The height of this tower is 364 Genoeſe Ro 
palms. From the rampart you ſee all the ſuburb 
and the heights above the hours Biſagno, which Biſagno 
bourg conſiſts of a great number of houſes, pa- Dourge 
laces, and gardens, and they being upon very 
unequal ground, produce a ſingular, though 
beautiful effect. From hence is ſeen allo the hill 
4 Albaro, and all the forts for the defence of the 
town. | | 
M is gone out, he has left his porteſfcuille 
behind him, and I have ſeized the opportunity of 
ſending you ſome of its contents. 
* Addiſon,” ſays M— in his notes, © infinuates, 
* page 7, that the people of Genoa appear poor; 
on the contrary, they ſeem rich and induſtrious : 
«* the ſtate indeed is poor, though its individuals 
*are rich. The public charities of the indivi- Bounties 
* duals of Genoa ſurpaſs perhaps thoſe of any 3 
* other country in of its extent and 
* revenue, witneſs the vaſt number of churches 
* and converts founded and endowed by private 
citizens, the great hoſpital by voluntary contri. 
„ bution, the A/bergo, the Port Freue, the houſe 
* for three hundred girls by one ſubject, the 
te church and bridge of Carignan by another, a 
foundation for he maintenance cf two hundred 
.* and forty nuns of the order of St. Thereſa by 
* the 
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« the Brignoli family, who are obliged to attend 
e the Foundling Hoſpital and the Albergo. Mar- 


* cellinus Durazzo's little college for twelve poor 


** boys of noble parentage: this building joins on 
„ to his own palace: they are found in every 
thing at his ſole expence, and have proper 
“ maſters to quality them for different profeſſions, 
“ agreeable to their ſeveral abilities and inclina- 
e tions. The Genoele nobility are great œcono— 
« miſts; and may be worth generally from 12001. 
& Per annum, to 3, 4, and 5000 pounds Sterling; 
e though few of them have a revenue equal to the 
&« latter, excepting the families of Durazzo and 
« Doria. They very ſeldom give entertainments, 
« or even have their friends to eat with them. 1 
ce had it from good authority, that few of the 
% Genocle nobility ſpend more in the ordinary 
& expences of their houſchold than one thouſand 
pounds Sterling per anuum: thus mult they be 
« always rich while they reſtrain their wants within 
« ſuch reaionable bounds. I hey have an œco- 
% nomtcal manner of lodging the whole family in 
e one palace; for example, in that of Durazzo, 
& the three ſons with their wives, children, fcr- 
ic yants, Sc. together with the father's family, 
« all occupy diicrent apartments under the fame 
« roof, As the nobles always wear black, their 
% dreſs is not expenſive to them. They are little 
e addicted to play, or to field. ſports, nor are 
&« there many coaches kept here. The preſent 


e families inhabit the palaces as their grandfathers 
e and 
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« and great - grandfathers left them; and until the 
« velvet and damaſk will no longer ſtick together, 
« they have no notion of new furniſhing. The 
« anceſtors of the noble Genoeſe enriched them- 
« ſelves chiefly by commerce. In general, they 
« love the French, and hate the Piedmonteſe; a 
very few of the principal families ſeem attached 
« to the Engliſh, but the greater number diſlike 
« them, The people pretend a partiality to that 
nation; perhaps they have their views; as but 
« few of them are diſintereſted, If the Genoeſe 
« (at leaſt the nobles) were to chooſe a maſter, 
they would undoubtedly prefer France, I be- 
« lieve it was in the fifteenth century that they 
« offered themſelves to that crown, and had a N 
* coinage of money with the arms of France on 
« one fide, and thoſe of the republic on the 
other; what a happy conjunction! But this coin 
«is no longer to be procured. I hear Lord Fort- 
e roſe is poſſeſſed of one piece nearly of the value 
* of twenty ſols. 


.* Addiſon aſſerts their only antiquity to be a 
% Roman roſtrum : though there is beſides a 
* moſt valuable Roman inſcription *, and an yajuayte ſ 
uy cc antique Roman | 
inſctip— 


tion. 
*#EXEMPLYM ENEAE TABVLA G ENV. 


a Q. Mutius, L. F. Rufus de controverſieis inter Genuateis, 
et Veiturios in re preſente cognouerunt : et coram inter eos 
controuerſias copoſciuerunt; et qua lege agrum poſſiderent, 
et qua fineis ſierent, dixerunt: eos fineis facere, terminoſ- 
cve {tatui iouſcrunt; ubi ea ſata eſſent Romam, coram 
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E 
e: antique buſt of Vitellius, worth its weight in 


gold, in the paiazzo of Durazzo. He did not 
| « take 


venire iuſerunt. Rome coram ſententiam ex ſenati conſulto 
dixerunt Eidib. i ecemb. L. Cecilio, L. F. Cos. qua sger 
priuatus gaſtelli Veituriorum eſt, quem agrum eos vendetc 
heredemque ſequi licet, is ager vectigal nei fat. Langation 
fineis agri priuati ab riuo infimo qui oritur ab ſontej in Mian- 
nicello ad flouium dem: ibi terminus fat. inde flows u 
vorſum in flouium Lemurina. Inde ſioufo Lemurt furtom 
uſque ad riuom Gomberane. Inde rtuo Gomberanea ſurſun 
vique ad convalem ceptiemam, ibi termini duo flant circum 
viam poſtumiam. Ex cis terminis reQa regione in ride » 1N- 
dupate. Ex rivo Vindvpate in floutum Neutageam, Ince 
dorium flouio Neuiagea in floutum Procoberam. Inde flouto 
Procobera deorſum uſque ad riuum Vinetaſcam infumum: 
ibei terminus ſtat. Inde ſerſum riuo recto Vinelaſca: ibei 
terminus Kat id eſt, propter viam pollumiam. Inde alter trans 
viam poſtumiam terminus ftat. Ex eo termino quei flat trans 
viam poſtumiam rea reggione in fontem in Manicetum. 
Inde deorſum rivo quei oritur ab fonte in manicello ad ter. 
minum quei ſtat ad flouium Edem agri publici quod JLan- 
genſes poſident: hiſce ſinis videntur eſſe, vbi confluent 
Edus et Procobera; ibei terminus flat. Inde Ede flouio ſur— 
ſouorſum in montem Lemurino infumo: übei terminus fat. 
Inde ſurſum vorſum iugo recto monte Lemurino: ibei termi- 
nus ſtat. Inde ſurſum iugo recto Lemurino: ibet terminus fat 
in monte Procequo. Inde ſurſum ivgo refo in montem Lemu— 
rinum ſummum 3bet terminus ſtat. Inde ſurſum iugo recto 
in Caltelum qui vocitatuſt Alianus, ibei terminus flat. Iude 
ſurſum iuogo recio in montem Louentionem; ibei texminus 
fat. Inde ſurſum iugo recto in montem Appeninum, quc\ 
vocatur Boplo; ibei terminus flat, Inde Appeninum 1u70 
recto in montem Tutedonem; ibei terminus flat. inde deor- 
ſum ivgo reQo in flouium Voraglaſcam montem Berigt-na7 
infumo; ibci terminus eſt. Inde ſurſum iugo red in montem 
Prenicum; ibi terminus ſtat. Inde deorſum 1ugo redo in 
foutum Tutelaſcam; ibi terminus ſtat. Inde ſurſum iugo recto 
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« take notice of the piece of cannon at the arſenal, 
« which is ſuppoſed to be one of the earlieſt in- 
*© yention, 


Bluſtiemelo in montem Claxelum; ibi terminus Gat, Inde 
deorſom in fontem Lebriemetum; ibi terminus flat. Inde 
recto riuo Fniſeca in flouitum Procoberam ; ibi terminus ſtat. 
Inde deorſum in floutum Procoberam ubei confluont flout 
Edus, et Procobera; bei terminus flat. Quem agrum popli- 
cum indicamus eſſe: eum agrum Caſtelanos, Langenſes, Vei- 
turios poſidere fruique videtur oportere: pro eo agro vectigal 
Langenſes Veituris in poplicum Genuam dent in annos fingu- 
los VIC. N. CCC. Sei Langenſes eam pequniam non da- 
bunt neque ſatisfacient arbitratu Genuatium, quod per Genu- 
enſes mora non fiat quo ſetius eam pequniam accipiant, tum 
quod id eo agro natum erit frumenti partem vicenſumam vini 
partem ſ:!tam Langenſes in poplicum Genuam dae debento 
in annos fingulos. Quei intra eos fineis agrum poſedit, Ge- 
nuas, aut Viturius, quei corum poſedit K. Sextil. L. Caicilio. 
A Mutio Col. eos ita poſidere colereque liceat, eus quei po- 
ſiacbunt vectigal Langenſibus proportione dent: itant ceteri 
Langenſes quei eorum in eo agro agrum poſidebunt ſruentur- 
que. Preterea in eo apro ni quis poſideto niſi de maiore 
parte Langenfium Veiturium ſententia: dum ne alium intro- 
mittat niſi Genuatem aut Victurium colendi cavſa. Quet 
eorum de matore parte Langenſium Veiturium ſententia ita non 
peribit: is eum agrum net habeto neiue ſruimino. Quei ager 
compaſcuos erit: in eo agro quominus pecuaſcere Genuates 
Veiturioſque liceat, itant ei in cetero agro Genuati compaſcuo 
ne quis prohibeto quominus ex eo agro ligna materiamgue ſu- 
mant vtanturgue. Vectigal anni primi K. Ianuaris ſecundis 
veturij Langenſes in poplicum Genuam dare debento. Quad 
zute N Januaris primas Langenſes fructi ſunt cruntque vecti— 
gal inuitei dare nei debento. Prata que fuerunt proxima feni- 
licet L. Cecilio Q, Muutio Cos. in agro poplico quem Vituries 
Langenſes poſident: et quem Od{ates, et quem DeQunines et 
quem Cauaturines et quem Mentonires poſident: ea prata 
juuitis Langenſibus et Odiatibus, et Deftuninibus et Cavatu- 
ines, et Mentunines quem quiſque eorum egrum poſidebit 
inuiteis 
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t vention. The chamber for the powder and ball 
« is of bronze, for about fifteen inches; from 
« thence to the mouth it is lined with the ſame 


„metal, about a quarter of an inch thick, caſed 
ein wood, painted on the outſide, and exactly of 


the fize of a twelve pounder: I pierced the 


& wood with a ſpear, which I found in the arſcnal, 
% to prove it. This curious cannon, as allo the 
« Roman inſcription, have paſſed unnoticed by 
% Keyfler and Lalande. I think Addiſon makes 
« a ſtriking miltake, where he ſays, © It would be 
« wife and political in the Genoeſe, to prevent 
« their ſubjects from purchaſing and holding lands 
« in foreign dominions.” Fide p. 9. However 
e high ſuch eſtates may be taxed, none of that 


c taxation goes out of the Genoele republic; and 


& whatever comes in from the pais etrangeres is, 
<« certainly, ſo much clear gain to this little ſtate, 
e How ſhould a ſmall ſtrip of country, in itſcll 
& wretched and barren, with but indifferent Har- 


„ bours, and a bigotted fanatical people, find, in 


inuiteis eis nei quis ſicet: neiue paſcat: neiue fruatur, Sci 
Langenſes aut Odiates aut DeQunines aut Cauaturines au: 
Mentonincs manent in co agro alia prata immitere, deſendete, 
ſicare, id vii facere liceat, dum ne ampliorem modum pra 
torum habeant quim proxima eſtate habuerunt, fructique junt 


| Vituries. © Queicontrouerſias Genuenſium ob iniourias indica 


aut damnati ſunt, ſei quis in vinculeis ob eas res et; eos om- 
neis ſoluei mittei liberarique Genuenſes videtur oportere 
ante eidus ſextilis primas. Si quei de ea re iniquam videbitur 
eſſe, ad nos adeant primo quoque die. Et omnibus contro. 
verſeis bono publ. Li, Leg, Moco. Mericanio Meticoni. T. 
Plancus Peliani Pelioni F. 

| « their 
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it their own miſerable territory, thoſe reſources of 
© wealth and proſperity, ſo viſible in every quat- 
« ter of this great City, did they not marure this 
« f2rm with the produce of others. 

“ Their poſſeſſions out of the territory of Genoa 
are (I have it from the beſt authorities) nearly 
e equal to the whole income of that ſtate; and all 
« is ſpent in the town. As to their being the 
e more likely to give themlelves up to Spain or 
„Naples, by reaſon of ſuch tenures, that is un- 


„ natural: weak in themſelves, and unwarlike, 


« they cannot reſiſt any one power; but their 
« ſafety has hitherto depended, and muſt always 
depend upon the intereſt others have, in their 
continuing a free ſtate: their acquiſition would 
too much increaſe the conſequence and in- 
* ftuence of any neighbouring power. Beſides, 
what bribe can Spain, Naples, or even France 


Hoffer to the Genoele nobility as an equivalent for 


their liberty? Can they, out of their own houſes, 
« fee any thing deſirable in the palaces of Kings? 
Rich in their frugality, in the poſſeſſion of 


'* honours, of power, and confideration, can a 


* noble Genoeſe envy- the prime miniſter, or 
favourite, of any crowned head in Europe? 

They import corn from Naples, Sicily, and 
* take no inconſiderable quantity from Lom- 
* bardy, 

The mole of Genoa is much expoſed to a 
* bombardment : five or ſix ſhips of the line could 
* fail full into the harbour, notwithſtanding the 
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& crois wall and the baſtions, which might pro- 
% bably have no very conſiderable effect upon 
& them. It is believed, that had Ad | M—— 
e been ſerious in 1746, the town mult have been 
% laid in aſhes; but perhaps his orders were to the 
& contrary, as he permitted proviſions and rein- 
© forcements of troops to pals into the harbour 
% unmoleſted. The only ſhelt from his fleet that 
* came near the town fell upon a rock, which I 


„ ſaw, not far from the bridge of Carignan, and 


does not appear to have been thrown to do exe- 
cution. For a political criticiſm upon this ſub- 
« ject, quite in the ſpirit of a Frenchman, vide 
Lalande, vol. viii. p. 467. 

„The Republic had ſix galleys in Addiſon's 
% time; they have now four only, which are 
% mounted by levying a tax on each perſon for 
% permiſſion to eat butter, eggs, and cream in 
an | 

Thus tar I have copied; I think I have already 
mentioned this tax in my letter: I am turning 
over the portfeuiliz to find ſome more particulars 
that 1 have not already taken notice of, to pre- 
vent repetitions. 

Here follows ſomething of the police, Sc. from 
M——'S$ notes alſo. „ The $birri at Genoa are 
« pretty much like our conſtables; they are allo 
« the executors of all arreſts, the collectors of 
* taxes, and guards of the ports. They are ab- 
* horred by the people, protected ſtrongly by the 


* Great, and what is called here the Prince, by 
which 


Wor 


te which is meant the government, The officers 
« of juſtice appear in as infamous a light as the 
&« boureaus in France. They always marty amongſt 
e each other; the meaneſt wretch of Genoa would 
„ deem it a diſgrace to marry the daughter or 
& ſiſter of a S irri; of courſe a Shirri never mar- 
« ries any woman but the daughter or ſiſter of 
« another Sbirri, as no other woman will accept 
« of him. They can have no ſociety but with 
„ thoſe of their own fraternity; as it is ignomi- 


 *« ntous for their neighbours to aſſociate with 


e them. It frequently happens that the females 
*« of theſe $birri are remarkably handſome; their 
beauty procures them the particular attention 
* and protection of the Nobles; ſcarcely one of 
* whom has not a favourite miſtreſs amongſt them. 
& Theſe men run great riſks in the execution of 
« their office; there are at leaſt ten or twelve of 
them killed every year by the populace, in the 
« execution of their duty. Sixty livres is the 
« allowance for each arreſt. At the approach of 
„night they walk the ftreets in ſmall bands or 
* parties, in order to prevent aſſaſſinations, which 
* are not uncommon here. It is abſolutely 
e againſt the law, for any perſon to carry a ſtil- 
* /e/to concealed about him; therefore, when the 
%S irri meet with a ſuſpicious perſon, they ſur- 
round him immediately, ſtroke him down the 
* tides and hips, to diſcover if he has a ſtiletto 
* about him, If they find one, he 1s hurried 
* away to priſon, and there detained fix months 
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« for a firſt offence, in caſe the offender bears a 
good character in the town, he is fined in the 
« ſum of ſixty livres, coſts and expences; when 
« not entitled to this favour, he is either ſent to 


„the galleys for life, or for a conſiderable term 


* of years. Notwithſtanding this ordinance of 
government, there is not a Genoeſe who does 
c not poſſeſs a ſtilletio, and contrive, at all hazards, 
&« to carry it about him. This deadly inſtrument - 
„ makes its way at one {troke, through the ribs, 
« the ſpine of the back, or the ſhoulder- blade; 
« {© well is the ſteel tempered. The moſt dread- 
e ful accidents frequently happen in the ſtreets; 
« for on receiving the ſlighteſt provocation, the 
te ſtillettos make their appearance; they aſſail each 
other with great ferocity, and no unconcerned 
« {pectator ever interpoſes, fearing a momentary 
e reſentment of either combatant may prove fatal 
& to him; and even though one ſhould fall, yet 
* nobody preſent ever thinks of purſuing or ſtopping 
© the murderer: a culpo di collello is looked upon 
here as a black eye, or a bloody noſe in Eng- 
land. Another reaſon why the ſpectators of a 
* tray do not interpoſe is, that the family of the 
« ouilty perion are implacable towards an in- 
“former; and never fail to requite his officioul- 
« neſs, ſooner or later, with a like return, The 
% manner in which the guilty aſſaſſin ſecures him- 
e ſelf is, by going immediately on board a foreign 
« yeſlel in the harbour, where he remains in ſafety 
« till the accident is forgot; but in caſe of pro- 

| * {ecution 
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ce ſecution, and the procurement of an order for 
« ſeizing him, then a year or two of abſence, with 
« five or ſix hundred livres properly applied, 
« rarely fails of inſuring his pardon and permiſſion 
* to return, If the wound is but flight, the 
e aſſaſſin never thinks even of going on ſhipboard, 
« but walks off to the neareſt church, where, in 
« the portico, or on the ſteps, he is in ſafety ; but 
« if the wound proves mortal, the church no 
longer affords him an aſylum. The churches 
« are allo very convenient for all pilferers, who 
« are there in ſecurity from the $4:rr: ; but in the 
« caſe of highway-robbers, houſe-breakers, and 
« aſſaſſins, an order is procured by the Doge from 
« the Archbiſhop, who never refuſes it, authoriſ- 
« ing the civil power to act by theſe refugees as 
« they ſee proper.” 

Theſe obſervations of M-——'s bring to my 


mind the only time I have ſeen the $4:rri in em- 


ployment. The ſteps of the Annunciata are covered 
by vagabonds, ſturdy boys, and wenches ; theſe 
ſally out at nights to pick pockets, at which 
handicraft they are ſufficiently dexterous, and in 
the day-time fell their captures to Jew-pedlars 
who paſs by. The other day a lubberly boy, 
about ſixteen years old, was fo filly as to confide 
in a young damſel, his ſweetheart, who was of 
no higher condition than a common ſtreet- walker. 
She brought her knitting, and kept him company 
all day on the ſteps, excepting when ſhe went to 
fetch him victuals; at night they ſtrolled about 
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the ſtreets together, filching what they could lay 
their hands on; this laſted a few days, and I con- 
ſtantly obſerved them from my window, till at 
laſt the Shri prevailed upon the damſel to per- 


ſuade him there was no danger in venturing abroad 


a little by day-light. He gave into their ſnare, 
but had not got twenty paces from the church, 
before a ſmall party of ſailors in appearance ſur- 
rounded him, and took him away with them; 
theſe ſailors were in fact Sri, who thus diſguiſed 
themſelves to entrap this young culprit, and con- 
ducted him immediately on board a galley. The 
Sb;rri are to be paid ſixty livres for the two years 
he is to remain on board, kis crime not being 
ſufficiently great to demand more ſeverity. Our 
Ciceroni mentioned a remarkable anecdote in rela- 
tion to our hoſt, as follows: that, when young, 
he was exceedingly addicted to all forts of debau- 
chery, and in a fit of choler ſtabbed a man to 
death; he ſheltered himſelf in his father's houſe, 
not doubting to find an aſylum more ſecure and 
more agreeable than he could expect at Cadiz, 


had he failed thither, which his countrymen do in 


like circumſtances; but, to his great diſappoint- 
ment, his tather gave him up to juſtice, with the 
relerve of {paring his life, and conſenting to a ten 
vears impriſonment. This was granted. The 
time being almoſt expired, and his mother per- 
ceiving her laſt hour approaching, requeſted to 
ſee her {on before ſhe ſhould die; her requeſt was 
complied with, and he is ſaid to have profited 

much 


WE 

much by her dying admonitions. However, this 
report 15 not clear of contradiction; but as far as 
our knowledge of him reaches, we mult allow him 
to have behaved honeſtly enough. At firſt I was 
obliged to diſpute his prices, as they appeared 
exorbitant, he abated ſomething in conſequence ; 
but had I known what I now know, I ſhould not 
have ventured to have put him in a paſſion, I 
aſſure you, It is ſingular, that the wretched old 
penitent, who I have already mentioned to you 
(the ſtep-licker), is couſin- german ro this our 
hoſt. 

return again to M——'s notes: „ The Re- 
public ſeems, upon the whole, to be more 
e ſevere towards thieves than murderers; perhaps 
« they conſider the loſs of goods as a greater in- 
„convenience to ſociety than the loſs of lives. 
„This is ſomething like the ſtate-œ my of 
„France; the greater the number who die in con- 
« ſequence of the preſent dearth you mention, 
te the more bread will remain for the living. Ir is 
remarkable, that for theſe four months paſt the 
« Genoeſe have maintained ſo pacific a diſpoſition, 
e that nobody has died of a co/po di coltello; may 
this humanity have a long continuance! 

« France is much in debt to the Genoeſe; but 
„they will not eaſily be perſuaded to give her 
« farther credit, after the late reduction in 1770. 

« The Prince of Conde, upon his own account, 
te is at this time negociating a loan here, for two 
e millions of livres, at four and a half per cent. 
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de payable half-yearly, in which he is likely to 
& ſucceed, He ſecures them by a mortgage of 
« Chantiili, The Genoeſe ſend their money into 
& England, Holland, France, Spain, Germany, 
* &c. not having opportunities of employing it in 
ce their own conſined territory. 

« Key ſler ſays, p. 128, that the number of ſer- 
dc vants are limited at Genoa, This is true, in 
e ſome reſpecis; a Noble is not allowed to appear 
« with more than two chairmen, one valet de 
* chambre, and one footman. His wife may have 
de the fame allowance, with an additional footman, 
& His ſteward, butler, cook, and their rabble of 
* underlings, do not come within this ſumptuary 
« law, In ſhort, no one Genocſe has a ſervant 
te the leſs for this law, and few, if any, can afford 
eto keep the number permitted them. 

% Almoſt every article of life comes within the 
* gabelle at Genoa: corn, wine, oil, coffee, ſalt, 
e butcher's meat, Sc. all pay exorvitantly ; each 
*« ox, which comes from Piedmont, pays 150 
% Piedmonteſe livres entree, though worth, in the 
$ whole, no more than zoo, or 320; and this is 
ce paid upon entering the territories of the Repub- 
& lic. All maſters of wine houſes muſt take their 
ce wine from the Prince, as alſo their bread and oil, 
* under ſevere fines, impriſonments, and even the 
* galleys. The gabelle of Coffee pays 1-:0,000 
4% livres yearly for the excluſive permiſſion, A 
thing almoſt incredible, unleſs it is conſidered, 


+* that no publican, nor coffee-houſe, can ſell à 
| « (liſh 
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« diſh of coffee that is not procured from the only 
* houſe where it is made in great caldrons, con- 
© taining ſeveral gallons each, out of which they 


- « ſend it by pints and quarts ; but each individual 


« (publicans, as above, excepted) may manufac- 
« ture it for himſelf, All fiſh is taxed by the ma- 
« giſtrate, to one-third of its value, the moment 
© of its appearance in the market. 
« The Nobility of Genoa have no immunities, 
« 2s to receiving proviſions of any fort duty-free, 
as in France, &c. whence many of them paſs 
much of their time at their country-palaces, 
« They remain out of town the months of Au— 
« ouſt, Sc. to December. Keyſler aſſerts, p. 129. 
« that the new Nobility have a particular walk on 
« the left fide of the exchange, and the old on the 
« right. The fact is, the old Nobility have a 
room in a houle, about fifty yards from the ex- 
* change, where they only ſit in the ſummer, and 
* where the new Nobility cannot enter, who can 
Only have their chairs placed in front of the 
* exchange. There is no diſtinct walk for them 
„within the exchange or bank, as Keyſler men- 
* tions. | 
„The college of Jeſuits contains at preſent 
e about forty members; and one-half of that 
* number are compoſed of noble Genoeſe, which 
* ſeems an abundant ſecurity for the continuance 
* of this ſociety. They educate about four hun- 
#* dred children; but none of the firſt nobility, 
except 
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i « except two families, have at this time Jeſuit 
18 «© preceptors., 

« The Genoele, from their commerce with other 
| & nations, are very quick of apprehenſion, gueſs. 
8 e ing at what you would ſay, however ill you may 

4 © expreis yourſelf. Nor do they think a ſtranger 
| * ridiculous for not ſpeaking their language 
4 fluently, much leſs conclude him a fool, as the 
« French do; raſhiy confounding words and 
| e ideas, and iuppoling the want, or milapplica- 
1 e tion of the former, to proceed from a defect, 
* « or confuſion, in the latter. In dealing with a 
f «& Genoele, tne bargain is ſoon concluded; for 
they ſeldom aſk more than they mean to take, 
| e and are a people of few words.“ 
1 Here I ſhall quit the portefeuillex * but have 
ul ſomething to ſay before I leave Genoa, hav- 
ing as yet taken no notice of their natural hiſtory, 
| Before I begin upon this new ſubject, I muſt not 
omit to mention their chairs, and the reverberating 
1 Lighting lamps for lighting the ſtreets. The chairs are ex- 
| che ſtreets, tremely well made; they are lined with velvet, 
chairs, &c. and finely varniſhed on the outſide, The com- 
[ mon hackney- chairs are perfectly neat and clean, 
| and the chairmen as good as thoſe in London. 
ö T heir reverberating lamps hang in the middle ot 
| ' the ſtrects, and by means of a high poliſh within, 
and the ſuſpenſion of the box that contains the 
oil in a particular direction, the light proceeding 


. 
[ from them is not only extremely brilliant, but 
| 8 ſeems 
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© WF ſeems perpetually increaſing, or augmenting its | 
| rays from within, They have altogether a beau- 


r I ciful effect. | 
Marble is very well ſculptured at Genoa, The Marbles. - | 
y fineſt marbles found in this country, are the ala- 

r baſter of Seſtri, the red and green of Polcevera, 

e ad the white-marble of Carara. 

e The flate called /avagna, is extremely common Lavagna, 

il WW here; it is brought from a very large quarry, __ OC 
about twenty-five miles from Genoa; and put to produe- 

t, a variety of uſes, as tables, ſhelves, Sc. cold and ns. 

2 diſagreeable, both to the touch and view; rooms 

or are paved with it, but it never appears clean. I | 


obſerved, as we deſcended the buchetia, where the 
oround had been cut away for the road, ſeveral 
ſtrata, chiefly conſiſting of various ſorts of /chiſtus, 
| intermixed with quartz, here and there rocks of 
| marble, veined with red, and a great deal of 
llate- like ſubſtance, of a browniſh caſt, with ſhin- 
ing ſilvery particles; and at about ſix miles from 
Genoa, on that ſide called St. Pietro D' Arena, a 
black magnetic ſand, which is found in plenty 

after ſtorms on the ſea- beach. 
| ſhall now acquaint you, that you have, in 
theſe long letters, ſuch particulars as appeared to 
me moſt worthy of notice in this Republic. We 
are about to leave Genoa immediately, I ſhall 
vrite to you from Piacenza (Plaiſance). My let- 
ter is ſuch a volume, that I ſhall be obliged to diſ- 
poſe of it in parts, under three or four covers. I 
ave not the leaſt intention to make an apology to 
you 
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you for its tediouſneſs. On the contrary, I think 
you ſhould be very much obliged to me for the 
fatigue I have had (though perhaps to little pur. 
poſe) writing ſo fully and circumſtantially in obe. 
dience to your commands; for I aſſure you I have 
lived here in a very hurrying manner. News i; 
juſt brought us of an Engliſh ſhallop being arrived 
in the port; but ſhe is too far off as yet to know 
who ſhe brings. No paſſengers on board; but 
there is a felucca come in, with two Engliſh from 
Antibes. Mr. M and his governor, Adieu. 
From, Cc. | 


M---— has wrote to his banker at Florence, 
to ſend all letters addreſſed to us to Bologna, as 
we ſhall make ſome little ſtay there; and you may 
zudge how impatient we both are to hear from 
you. 


LET: 
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LETTER XIX. 


Plaiſance (Piacenza), Nov. 16th, 1770. 


FT ER a moſt diſagreeable journey, here 
are we at Piacenza. We left Genoa the 14th 


after dinner, and lay at Novi, where we were very Nori. 


il ſerved; the evening was raw and cold, and the 
chimneys ſmoked to ſuch a degree, that the effect 
to me was a violent cold and ſore throat. Our 


beds were wretched, the apartment extremely 
dirty; and our ſupper conſiſted of three diſhes of 
| what they call roaſt-meat, that is, lumps of meat 


tried in ſtinking oil, with ſome wretched hors 
Jauvres of ſallads, hard eggs, and chop pedan - 
chovies, all anointed with the ſame oil. After 
paſſing a ſleepleſs night, we willingly quitted 
Novi at about eight o'clock yeſterday morning. 


| The day was fine and bright, which was extremely _ 


lucky; for had it rained, we ſhould have ſuffered 
much more than we did from the badneſs of the 
road, From Novi to Tortona, and from thence 
to Voghera, is one continued ſlough of quaking 
clay and marle, through which we waded, the 
carriage ſinking into the mud up to the naves of 


the fore-wheels. At Voghera they gave us Voohera, 


wretched poſt-horſes. We had all the difficulty 
imaginable to make half the poſt with them; pro- 


bably they had never been in harneſs before. The 
poſtilions, 
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poſtilions, who are a cruel race in every country, 
did not ſpare the perſuaſive eloquence of the whip, 
to make theſe beaſts go forward; which they de- 
termined not to do, if to be avoided : ſometimes 
they plunged in the ſlough, then run furiouſly for 
a little way, kicking on all ſides, and floundering; 
to increaſe their ungovernable diſpoſition, there 
was a wild colt amongſt them, which I ſuppoſe 


the poſt-maſter at Voghera choſe we ſhould have 
the honour of breaking in. We were at laſt 
obliged to get out and halt at a wretched public. | 
houſe in the road, which our courier hinted to us y 
had a bad reputation for fafety. However, we , 
perceived nothing that had any appearance of that 4 
nature. Here we waited above half an hour, our n 
poſtilions aſſuring us, they every moment expected 


ſome very good poſt-horſes, who were returning 
to Voghera, that they could apſwer for. Our 8 


patience at length being exhauſted, we entered 7 
our carriage, and with great difficulty got on one F. 
mile further to a ſmall village: after waiting there 5 
above an hour, three poſt-horſes only arrived; 


which were the excellent beaſts our poſtilions had 
promiſed us; ſo we were at laſt obliged to mix 
ſome of the ſteadieſt of our wild beaſts with thele 
new arrivals. During the hour we waited at this 
village, M— inquired whether there was not 4 
governor, or commandant, in the neighbourhood; 
they told him there was a commandant, who lived 
not a great way from the village; M—— imme | 


diately walked to him, and finding him at home, 
| demanded 
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demanded redreſs for the treatment he had received 
from the poſt-maſter at Voghera, for not having 
fulfilled his engagement, as to the furniſhing him 
with proper and able horſes, and alſo the having 
been the occaſion of a great loſs of time, and much 
fatigue, Sc. The commandant behaved with 
great politeneſs and civility, but informed him, he 
had no power over the poſt-maſter at Voghera; 
aſſuring him, however, that he would write to the 
governor of that town, and have the poſt-maſter 
puniſhed, (This part of the country belongs to 
the King of Sardinia.) In ſhort, it appeared that 


| the power of the commandant was bounded to the 


care of the cuſtoms. Finding there was no redreſs 


| to be had, we once more ſet forward, and with 
much difficulty arrived at a wretched place, called 


Bron, where we were obliged to lie, though no 


Bron, 


more than four poſts from Piacenza. Upon our 


arrival at Bron, M—— expected to find there a 


| Podeſta (which perſonage in Italy, I think, anſwers 


to the judicial officer called Menfieur le Magiſtra, 
you muſt remember in Anette and Lubin, and who 
believe is the torment of every bourg in France), 
to whom he might apply for juſtice againſt our 
rogues of poſtilions, who had the conſcience to 
charge us to the utmoſt that could be expected, 
had we been perfectly well uſed, and demanded 
moſt unreaſonably for their trouble, as if they had 
merited a double reward for their infolence, lazi- 
neſs, and the time they had made us loſe, The 
fedeia, who it ſeems has been formerly a ſerjeant, 

could 
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could not be found ; we were then neceſlitated ty 
comply with the zariffa, or regulation of the 
poſts *, ſuppoling the agreement to be kept up to, 
but not a tarthing extraordinary to the poſtilions 
for their trouble, Bron is the boundary between 
the dominions of the King of Sardinia and thoſ: 
of the Infant Duke of Parma. This morning we 
paſſed the river Seriviaz the water being low, it 
was not in the leaſt dangerous. The river is by 
no means beautiful; great part of its bed lie 
bare, and a vaſt number of ſmall ſtreams (which 
compoſe the river) branch out various ways, ſv 
that the effect produced is extremely diſagreeable; 
heaps of ſtones, like rubbiſh, lie ſcattered about 
unequally, and the whole appears a deſert waſte, 
without trees, graſs, or even the ſmalleſt verdure 
upon its banks. Our inn is bad, our eatables worſe; 
a diſh of fiſh, which had been dreſſed au bleu ſome 
time ago, to prevent its ſtinking, but which had 
not ſucceeded, was ſerved up to us in a ſauce of 
fetid oil burnt; a ſmall lump of coarſe veal ſauced 
in the ſame manner, by way of fricando; a pigeon, 
which had very much the air of a crow, and by 
its flying attitude in the diſh, led me to think, 
that by ſome accident it had been ſhot when flying 
over the kitchen, and falling down the chimney 
into the fire, whence Coco had induſtriouſly raked 


»The polts in the Genoeſe territories, and the King of 
Sardinia'e, are very dear; without reckoning any other ex- 
pences on the road, the bare poking for thirty miles colts ve 
guineas. 


ic 
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it out of the aſhes, finding it well ſinged, and 
ſerved it up to the Forreſtieri. This morning, 


upon calling for our bill, we found the hoſt 


thought himſelf a gallant uomo®, in not charging 
more than ſeventeen French livres for our ſupper, 
and that of M 's valet de chambre; for we do 
not conſiſt of more than three upon the road. In 


a letter I wrote you from Turin, which chiefly 
contained domeſtic affairs, I ought to have told 


you I had determined to ſuffer the lighter incon- 
venience of two; preferring that of being without 
a woman-ſervant on the road, to the being trou- 
bled with a chamber-maid to convey from one 
place to another, the neceſſity of being her con- 
ſtars. interpreter, ſubject to her ill humour and im- 
pertinence, and, perhaps, to not a few reproaches, 
for having perſuaded her (though at a very great 
expence) to quit her dear country and friends. 
You recolle& my Pariſian, &c. therefore J re- 
ſolved to take a maid in every town we mean to 
paſs any time in, and to dilcharge her at the mo- 
ment of our departure. itherto it has ſucceeded 
to my wiſhes; and i aſſure you I can dreſs myſelf 
for my journey leſs awkwardly, and almoſt as 
ſoon, as when I had a maid with me. But I muſt 
return to our hoſt. I diipared his bill, bur could 
only get three livres ten ſols ſtruck off. The firſt 
poſt we made this morning was almoſt the whole 
way through corn- fields and vineyards, the great 


A phraſe that means an honourable, juſt, and honeſt man. 
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road being impaſſable : it was one continued ſwal- 
low, We wetie very ſorry to do fo much miſchief 
| to the corn-liclds and vines, but the poſtilions did 
0 | not ſeem to have the lealt conſideration for them; 
fl | they acted as the poſt- maſter at Bron had ordered 
$ them, and I think broke down and ſpoiled more 
6 fences and vines than vas neceſſary. We paſſed 
| | The Tre- another river to day, the famous Trebia; it was 
i bis river. neither d: agerous nor deep. The weather is very 

|; diſagreeable here: all this day we have travelled 
[;! through a thick fog, but juſt clear enough to find 
| Fiacenza, Our way. When we reached the town, its appear- 
ance was by no means inviting, nor did it improve 


F 
1 upon a nearer TOE Ve drove through a 
| conſiderable part of it, in order to reach the inn, 
| the beſt here (Hon of 8 Mark). The town ſeems 
i like an aſſemblage of wretched villages. The 
"| houſes look like barns, bleak, and ready to fall | 
lf to ruin; the windows few, narrow, and barred, 
If and the doors as large as thoſe of barns in Eng— t 
i land. I cannot imagine how this town acquired 4 
it the appellation of Piacenza; for it is the moſt 1 
| unplociſant, raw, foggy, naſty place imaginabk, 1 
i We do not intend to remain here longer than to- fa 
if morrow, having fixed our little journey to Parma li] 
ll for Monday : thereiore adieu; for I muſt go ee m 
lt what is remarkable at Piacenza, which I ſhall im- ft. 
1" part to you mo? feithtully, TI have juſt concluded be 
Tk the bargain with our hoſt for our dinners and {up- the 


pers whilſt we ſtay; he demanded forty paul coc 
a-head for each repaſt, beſides our fires; but! I anc 
| have 


have worn him down to twenty-four, 


(244: 
What an 


odious country, where if you do not make the 
agreement beforehand, you are at the mercy of 


the inn keeper, who charges unconſcionably ; and 


1: you complain to a magiſtrate, inſtead of re- 
drels, you will probably be benefited in future 
by tollowing the advice the man of law will laviſh 
upon you, and all gratis; Never t9 truſt an inu- 
i keeper again, but to make your bargain before- 
« hand.” 


We have been to ſee the famous Equeſtrian pe. 
Statues of bronze, in the market-place, fronting tn *a- 
nes. 


the town-houſe;z; they repreſent two Dukes of the 


Farneſe family, Alexander Farneſe, third Duke 


.of Plaifance; and the other, Ranutio, his ſon, 


and ſucceſſor. Theſe ſtatues were erected at pub- 
lic expence, and are the work f Fohn of Bologna 
(this artiſt was born at Douay in Flanders, and 
was the ſcholar of Michael Angelo). Although 
the French beſtow the moſt extravagant praiſes on 
all the ſtatues of this maſter, and are in raptures 
when they ſpeak of Henry the Fourth's on Pont- 
net, at Paris, which is far from being void of 
taults; nor are theſe, I affure you. Lalande, 
like the reſt of his countrymen, commends them 
much more than they deſerve, There are ſome 
ſtriking faults in the anatomy of boch; the horſes 
bellies are too big, they ſeem like mares in foal 
that of Henry IV. is liable to the ſame objection : 
too great a diſtance is obſervable between the eyes 
and cars of cach; 


(this is fo apparent, that it muſt 


1 ſtrike 
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ſtrike the eyes of a common farrier :) conſequently 


the eyes are moſt unnaturally near the noſtrils. 


They have an abundance of tail and main, parti- 
culaily Alexander's charger, the beſt of the two, 
more than any living horſe ever had; the near leg 
of Ranutio's, which he is about to put to the 
ground, appears lame and hurt by the timorous 
3anner in which it ſeems to deſcend; yet the 

attitudes of the horſes altogether are good. The 
Duke's are clothed in Greek drapery ; a kind of 
mantle hangs over their ſhoulders, which flows 
gracefully behind, as if agitated by the wind. 
The whole of the drapery is treated in a large 
manner; pcrhaps it may be found too airy and 
fluttering. Their perſons are ſhort, and their 
muſcles too ſtrongly marked. The pedeſtals are 
ridiculouſly ſmall, and the genii, or children that 
decorate them, though in a good taſte, too much 
twiſted and twined : thoſe at the baſe are in a cold 
manner, and detached more than neceſſary from 
the pedeſtal. The bas reliefs do not appear to 
have been the work of the ſame maſter; there is a 
hardneſs in the deſign, and, by a very bad con- 
trivance of the artiſt, the groups in front are 
quite ſeparated from thoſe which form tke ground; 
and being ſculptured flat and thin, leave a void 
between them and the others; this offends the 
eye when viewed from one ſide, and alſo produces 
too dark a ſhadow on the bas relief, There 1s 2 
Latin inſcription on each pedeſtal : M- tranſlates 
them thus for me; one, that ef Alexander, im- 
ports, 


„ 
und; 
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ports, That he had conquered the Flemings, 
* and had ſpread the renown of Piacenza to the 
« remoteſt quarters of the world, Sc. therefore 
« the town, to ſhew their gratitude, erected this 
monument to its invincible ſovereign.” The 
other pedeſtal reports Ranutio to be © the guar- 
« dian of juſtice, the friend of equity, the eſta- 
« bliſher of tranquillity, the inventor and encou- 


„ rager of foreign artiſts, an increaſer of popu- 


„lation, and an embelliſher of his country, 


« /c.“ 


To-morrow we devote to ſeeing the churches, 
pictures, Sc. 


We have juſt dined, and to give you an idea 
of what our hoſt calls an excellent dinner, I pre- 
ſent you with a bill of fare; (for I am ſure you 
like to know what we eat, as well as what we ſee, 
that you may ſeem to live and accompany us in 
all our actions;) a ſoup compoſed of bad butter, 
water, and a ſmall quantity of whole rice; ſome 
boiled lettuce, ſauſages ſeaſoned with carraway- 
ſeeds and currants, a lean pigeon boiled, and a 


treſh-killed hen roaſted in the frying-pan. As we | 


have dined extremely late, I have ordered grapes 
and Parmeſan-cheeſe for ſupper ; not chooſing to 


: 
. 
] 
} 
| 


have a ſecond edition of the ſame fare, at leaſt 
yoid not before to-morrow. Would you believe that 


s the the Piacenzas who have the cheeſe of the Parmeſan 
duces and of Lodi (and of a better kind than What is 
e is 3 brought to England) give the preference to the 


allates 
„im- 


R 3 cheeſe 


Cathe- 
d. al. 


Camillo 
Procacci- 
no. 
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cheeſe of Gruyere *, which you and I deteſt for its 
fetid odour, Cc. 

The weather here is raw and cold, with the 
accompaniment of a rainy fog. Wood is ex- 
tremely dear, ſo our Ai hoſt dines the volturins, 
poſtilions, and ſuch fort of poor people, in an open 
ſhed like a Dutch barn. Hearing a great noiſe, 
like quarreliing, under the window, I inquired 
what the matter was, hien it appeared that a poor 
vciturin called for two faſcines of wood, at a paul 
each (the ſame we pay) to make a fire, and a gil! 
of wine inſtead of ſupper, chooſing rather to be 
warmed than fed. 

Sunday evening. 

After paſting a very bad night in wretched 
beds, we ſet out this morning to ſee the Cathe- 
dral, Sc. This church, called here il dum, is 
an old one in a bad Gothic taſte, There is a 
picture over the altar, by Camillo Procaccino, 
brother to the Giulio Cæſare Procaccino, who 
painted the famous Cena in the church of the 
Anmuncigta at Genoa; though brothers by nature, 
they are not ſo by art; for Camillo is not equal 
to Giulio, yet they both ſtudicd in the ſchool of 
the Carrachis, The Chanoine, who ſhewed us the 
pictures, ſaid, the ſubject of this was the Virgin 
fick in bed. On each fide of the ſanctuary 1s a 
picture; the ſubject of that on the left, is the 
carrying her body to interment; in that to the 


\ A cheeſe much elleemed by the French. 
ich 
4 right 
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tight are ſeveral perſons buſily employed gather- 
ing up linen, and other relics that had touched 


her body. Theſe two are by Louigi Carracci, Lou's: 


As to the firſt, that by Camillo Procaccino is in 
bad preſervation : thoſe on each fide of it bear 
the diſtinguiſning marks of a great maſter. The 
figures appear Coloſſal, the picture being placed 
too low: they are executed in a great manner for 
the deſign and the folds of the drapery, but you 
mult paſs over the want of preciſion in the colour- 
ing, and certain neglects in the proportions, keep» 
ing, Sc. Over theſe, and by way of irize, are 
wo very wide pictures by Leuigi Carracei; cach 
repreſents a Prophet extremely forcſhortened, and 
jo ſpread out that they are quite extravagant; like 
one's face ſeen in a ſpoon the broad way. The 
centrical part of the vaulted roof over theſe pic- 
tures is painted in freſco by the ſame hand, and 
repreſents an aſſemblage of :ngcls, foreſhortened 
on a blue ground, intended, as I fuppoſe, for the 


Carricci. 


The cupola 13 pain: ed in freſco by Guercino, Guercins, 


in compartments forming various pictures; eight 
in the centre repreſent prophets and angels; under 
theſe, as in a frize, more angels; lower till are 
ſybils, and ſome ſubjects taken from the New 
Teſtament. The outlines of all the 
too ſtrong and hard, the ee e fo forcible, 
and the ſhadows ſo diſtinct, that all ſoftneſs is loſt 


* Fo" 4 4a 
41 1 ele 
* 


in them. The colouring upon the whole is too 
much of a lead-colour : the flying figures appear 
R 4 heavy. 


L 
heavy. In a chapel to the left of the Nef is a 
picture by Lanfranco “; the ſubject a Hermit 
holding a Death's- head, and a glory of little an- 
gels above him; the drapery is tolerable; the 
hands natural; the colour clear and good; and 
the angels heads particularly well drawn. A pic- 
ture, the author unknown, repreſenting a St. 
Alexis dead, a biſhop reading a letter, the Saint's 
wife deploring his death on her knees, leahing on 
his coffin, his mother wringing her hands, and his 
old father ſeems transfixed by the violence of his 
affliction. The Chanome told us the piece was 
taken from the real hiſtory of this Saint : that he 
was born at Rome, and married there; but hav- 
ing a ſudden call to a religious, auſtere, and chaſte 
life, the very day of his marriage, he quitted his 
wite and family, and ſet out upon a pilgrimage; 
after wandering about ſeventeen years, during 
which time he ſuffered all ſorts of mortifications 
and hardſhips, he returned home almoſt naked, 
and in extreme poverty, to his father's houſe; 
where, not making himſelf known, the ſervants 
ſuffered him to take ſhelter upon a ſtaircaſe ; there 
an illneſs ſeizing him, (the effect of the hardſhips 
he had undergone) ſoon terminated his wretched 
life. When dead, a letter was found in his hand, 


* Lanfranco was born in this town; he was a page in the 
family of Scotti (a noble houſe of Piacenza), and has diſtin- 
guithed himſelf in the art of painting. Two of his pictures 
are remarkably famous; the ſubje&t of one of them is the 
Rape of Helen; of the other, the ſacking of Troy, 

which 


his Latin inſcription, according to M 


eee 
which no force could wreſt from him, till, at the 
approach of a holy biſhop, the hand opened ſpon- 
taneouſly, and I need not add the letter was read. 
This 1s the moment the painter has taken; the 
letter was to inform his family who he was, Sc. 
The Chanoine perceiving by his countenance what 


paſſed in M 's mind, handed down an old 
book from a ſhelf juſt by, intitled The Lives of 
the Saints, and turning to that of St. Alexis, 
ſhewed him that it agreed, as far as he read, with 
the above relation, After ſuch @ proof, who can 
doubt ? This picture has great merit; the Saint 
appears evidently to have died from extreme want 
and ſickneſs, It has all that ſtrength of expreſ- 


| ſion peculiar to Fipagniolette. In the ſame church 
is an old Monument to the memory of Philippus 


Sega Bonon, Cardinal of Yiacenza, with a Latin 


| inſcription, in winch 15 noticed his having left an 


annual fund for ſome yearly offices to be per- 
formed for the repoſe of himſelf and his wife. 
[The Chanoine ſuppoſed he was a widower when 


| he entered into holy orders.] There is another 
monument raiſed to the memory of one Barmus, 


Biſhop of Piacenza, who died 1731, aged 823 
„im- 


ports, “that he had been biſhop ot that town 
forty-four years; during which time he had 
* never quarrelled, either with the Holy See or 
with his Prince. His nephew c:uled this monu- 
ment to be, Cc. to perpetuate his memory.“ 
The 


Church of 


St. Agoi- 
tino. 


Vignola. 


Sculpture 
Curflou:. 
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The Church of St. Agoſtino, the Architecture 
by V:ignola, decorated with a Doric order. There 
are five nets; double arches ſuſtained by columns, 
ſeparated by arcades, and as my 4mall cupolas 
or domes as arcades in the ſide-iſles. It is a beau. 
titul building. The convent belonging to this 
church conſiſts or two large courts built round, 
In the late war the King of Sardinia turned the 
Monks into the ftreets, converting the church, 
and one of the courts, into an hoſpital for his 
and the other 


7100p, 


ſquare into a magazine for 
forage; but twenty-five of theſe Fathers at pre. 
ſent inhabit this valt building, thought it miplit 
aſord ample acco 


They are extremely rich, and are reputed to live 


2medations for four hundred. 


in luury. Being at dinner while we were vicw- 
ing their church, M offered a confiderabl: 
bribe to our conductor, to Jet us have a peep at 


them through a door or window privately ; but 
he could not be prevailed upon, 

In the Sacriſty is a Crucilixion on Mount Cal. 
vary, ſculptured in wood: compoled of about an 
hundred and twenty figures; ſome old, ſome 
young, ſome on foot, ſome on horſeback. It is 
the work of a German, about two hundred years 
ſince. The two crucified thieves have a prieſt 
ſtanding by each of their croſſes, It is ſur— 
prifingly well carved. - Great variety of character 
and cxpreſſion in the figures, both the near and 
thoſe in the perſpective of Mount Calvary, They 

ſay 
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ſay it conſiſts of only three pieces of wood, 
and though we carefully examined it as far as 
its height allowed, we could nor perceive any 


joining. 
The Church called La Madona de la Campagua Church 


SS - 
4* 4 adona 


is viſited for its painting. In a ſmall chanel near ls 
the entrance is a picture by Parmegianino; in but bega. 
indifferent preſervation, yet what remains perfect ener 
is very fine, The ſubject is a Saint who lays his aniuv. 
hands upon the books of the Old and New Teſta- 

ment. The drawing in a great ſtyle; but the 

colours are faint, and too much inclining to a 

general red tint. In the ſame church are about 

twenty ſmall pictures by Pardenone, the ſubjects Parde- 
ken from the New Teſtament, but not extraor- * 
dinarily well done. The freſco-paintins, of which 

there is a great quantity in this church, is attri- 


TY 


buted to Paul Veroneſe, though without ſufficient : add 
merit in my opinion to juſtify the ſuppoſition, 1 
In the Church of St. Jean ſtrangers are ſhewn St. Jzan 
two ſtatues of children who adorn the tomb of neces 
Lucretia, daughter to Philip Alziati, a noble 
Genoeſe, They pretend at Piacenza that iheſe 
latues are examples of perfection in ſculpture; 
ve thought them indifferent and ill compoſed, 
particularly the legs, which bear no true pro- 
portion to the hips“. Lalande is miſtaken, in 
laying 


We obſerved a wooden crucifix faſtened to the pulpit, in 
ſach a manner as that the preacher might turn it about at 
pleaſure on all fides; a practice much in uſe among all the 

preaching 


Raphael. 
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ſaying it was from this church the King of Poland 
had the Raphael; for it was from that of St. 
Sextus that it was purchaſed for him, in the year 
1754, for twelve thouſand ſequins ; which money 
the good Benedictines appropriated to the paying 


off ſome debts, and buying lands, to the increaſe 
Copy of a 


of their revenue. The copy, though very well 
done, draws thither but few ſtrangers; ſo they 
loſe many perquiſites, the original had procured 
them whilſt in their poſſeſſion ; but they ſhould 
be content with having made ſo ſubſtantial an ex- 
change, It repreſents a Virgin with an Infant 
Jeſus in her arms; at her feet, on one ſide, is a 
Saint kneeling ; on the other ſide the like, with a 
chappe and a thiarre at his feet. Lower down, 
and at the edge of the picture, are two angels, 
The Virgin's attitude is ſimple and noble, finely 
draped, as are the other figures; the air of the 
heads admirable, and the faces fine and ſtriking, 
His hands, who appears to be a Pope, are 
remarkably well done; and his face has all the 
appearance of being a portrait. The Infant Jeſus 
and the Angels want thoſe graces 'that belong to 
beautiful children, The clouds are grey, clear, 
ſoft, and light, exactly like real clouds in a fine 
ſummer's day. The ground behind the Virgin 1 
too white, which prevents her figure from appear- 


preaching Monks in Italy; but in general they take them 
from their boſoms, and holding them up to the eyes of the 
audience, exhort them, Sc. to their duty. 
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ing as detached from the picture as ſhe would 
otherwiſe do. 

The Ducal Palace, deſigned by Vignola, but Ducal 
not above half completed, is of brick. The yjgacu. 
modern part (and that not finiſhed) was built by 
Margaret of Auſtria: it appears as intended to 
form a ſquare ; the architecture is ſimple, and in a 
good ſtile : the grand apartment on the rez de 
chauſſee conſiſts of five rooms en ſuite, including 
a bed-chamber: this apartment is decorated 
with ingenuity, and in a fine taſte, Children 
modelled in ſtucco embelliſh the alcove in the 
bed-chamber, and are deſervedly and univerſally 
admired, the work of Algardi. The ornaments Algardi. 
of the apartment on the firſt floor are ſo crowded 
as to appear heavy; but the brilliancy of the 
gilding is remarkable: it was gilt with the gold 
of ſequins, which is eſteemed the pureſt by the 
Italians. Tt has never been touched, refreſhed, 
nor cleaned, except common duſting, ſince the 
time of Margaret of Auſtria, yet appears as freſh 
as if finiſhed but yeſterday, though this palace 
ſtands in a damp ſituation, is almoſt conſtantly 
enveloped with a fog which riſes from the Po, 
and has not been inhabited ſince the year 1737, 
except for about {ix weeks, by the King of Sar- 
dinia, in the late war, when he obliged the inha- 
bitants of the town to furniſh it for him, All 
its original furniture, with a large collection of 
pictures, were removed by order of the Infant 


Don Carlos to Naples in 1737, when he quitted 
Parma 
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Fortiſica- 
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Parma and Placentia to take poſſeſſion of that 


kingdom. 

The Theatre built on to the place, is well 
but there are no 
other edifices, either public or private, excepting 


thoſe I have mentioned, worthy the notice of a. 


traveller. Much good company is ſaid to reſide 
here during the ſummer ſeaſon, and a vaſt num- 
ber of coaches are kept in this town. The great 
ſtreet is their corſo, where they take the air in the 
evenings; nete 15 alſo a casino, where the noble 
aſſemble to converſe and to play. 

Keyſler aſlerts that Placentia contains twenty- 
eight thoutand inhabitants; Lalande ſays ten 
thouſand only, Here are forty convents; there- 
fore allowing but fiity perſons to a convent, in- 
cluding the ſervants, ſweepers, Sc. Sc. they 
will amount tc two thouſand, which taken from 
ten, leaves eight thouſand, ſo that if Lalande's 


calcu! tion be accurate, 
one fifth of its inhabitants are of or belonging to 


But great muſt have been the depo- 


ation of its preſent popula 


the hu rch. 
pulation of this city in forty years, between Keyſler's 
day and Lalande's calculation in 1768. 


= 


The town is ill built, ſeems thinly peopled, and 
M ſays, 1s incapable of maintaining any 
ſiege, (the direct contrary to what Lalande has 
aſſerted, p. 4263) and that a great part of it 
neither now has, nor ever had, any fortification, 
that is to ſay, from the back of the palace and 1ts 
garden to the Po. 
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As to the climate, it has all the appearance of Climate. 
being very diſagreeable. They themſelves own, 
thar from the latter end of Autumn to the com- 
mencement of Summer, they are full one half of 


$5 + 


the Cay involved in a cloſe fog which riſes from 
ie Po. 


The ſpot on which the battle of Trebia was Battle of 
fougnt by Hannibal is about three leagues from W 
hence; I do not mean the very identical ipot, for 
that cannot be aſcertained. M would have 


poſtponed our departure in order to have viſited _ 
this ground, but he was aſſured there are no kind 
of veſtiges remaining that might tend to elucidate 
the Roman Hiſtoriars; and it is remarkable that 
no remains of antiquity exiſt in that neighbour- 
hood, nor has there ever been found, either in 
digging or ploughing the ground, antique weapons 
offenſive or defenſive, appertaining to Rome or 
Carthage, though many Engliſn have at different 
times offered erat te ſums to the Pe aſant 
tor procuring them any ſuch, but always without 
ſucceſs. 

Piacenza has given birth to _ + men 

one of the moſt remarkable is e Cardinal Al- | Cardinal 


"; Alberoni. 
beroni, who governed Spain for many years in f 
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quality of prime miniſter ; he was born 1554 in a 
wretched cottage, ſituated in a ſuburb of the town: 
his father was a gardener, but ſo poor as to earn 
his bread by working by the day in little gardens 
belonging to the citizens; 4 ver, in Sock of 
time, Albero oni contrived ſo to puſh his fortunes 
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1 
by his ingenuity as to procure himſelf a ſmall 
cure, which was to him, at that time, the utmoſt 
pinnacle of human felicity. When the wars of 
Italy broke out, a certain French poet who was 
in the ſuite of the Duke de Vendome, having 
received little ſervices from the poor cure, wiſhed 
to make him ſome flight return, for which pur. 
poſe he procured him the honour of ſeeing and 
ſaluting that general: the duke, who was a man 
of ſtrong penetration, no ſooner ſaw Alberoni 
than he became prejudiced in his favour; he con- 


verſed with him, and the care did not fail to dil- | 


play his Patron's parts to the beſt of his capacity. 
The firſt buſineſs that was intruſted to him he 
acquitted himielf of with alacrity; this was the 
diſcovering to the general where the peaſants con- 
cealed their ſtores of proviſions ; and proved his 
firſt ſtep towards thoſe great dignities he after- 
wards attained, He fo attached himſelf to the 
perſon of the Duke de Vendome, that he was 
permitted to follow him firſt into France, and then 
into Spain, where he made a rapid progreſs by 
inſinuating himſelf into the good graces of Ma- 
dame des Urfins, who at that time might be ſaid 
to govern that monarchy. After the death of the 
Duke de Vendome, Alberoni, by various in— 
trigues (which would take me too much time to 
particularize), contrived to turn the favours and 
confidences of Madame des Urtins to good ac- 
count. He negociated the ſecond marriage of 


Philip V. with the Princeis of Parma, having 
7 made 
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made Madame des Urſins his dupe, and cauſed 
her to be ſent away from the court, I ſhall give 
you the particulars of this affair, as they are 
curious. Alberoni, who was ſufficiently in the 
confidence of Madame des Urſius to be acquainted 
with her earneſt deſire, that whatever Princeſs 
Philip ſhould marry, might be one of a ductile 
character, without much genius, veid of ambi- 
tion, and totally incapable of taking a part in 
the affairs of ſtate, gave her to underſtand, he 
had found juſt ſuch a one in the Princeſs of 
Parma. Madame des Urſins was charmed with 
the choice he had made, and he ſet out for Parma 
to promote the marriage by every poſſible means. 
There is no doubt of his inſinuating at the court 
of Parma how active an agent he had been in the 
negociation of this treaty, but notwithſtanding all 
his diligence and art, Madame des Urſins became 
acquainted with the real character of the Princess, 
which was preciſely the reverſe in every point to 
the picture the Cardinal had made of her; in con- 
ſequence of this intelligence, a courier arrived the 
eve of the day on which the marriage was to be 
ratified, with an order to ſuſpend the treaty for 
the preſent; but the Cardinal, who was ſuff- 
ciently clear-ſighted to ſuſpe& the cauſe of this 
procedure, menaced the courier with certain death 
if he diſcovered his arrival by any means till the 
next day. Madame des Urſins had omitted to 
charge the courier not to go firſt to the Cardinal's, 
from which overſight, his Eminence found means 
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to profit doubly; for the next day the marriage 
being ratified and the papers ſigned, the Cardinal 
acquainted the Princeſs how he had detained the 
meffenger, ſacrificed and betrayed Madame des 
Urſins to her, and fo effectually perſuaded her of 
the obligations ſhe owed him, that upon her ar- 
rival in Spain, the firſt favour ſhe aſked of the 
King was the baniſhment of Madame des Urſins, 
No ſooner had ſhe quitted the court, than the 
Cardinal attained that greatneſs he ſo much de- 
fired ; and became ſuch a favourite of the Queen, 
as to be admitted into the moſt ſecret councils ot 
ſtate, honoured with the purple, and declared 
prime miniiter of Spain. At length, he by his 
own faults procured his diſgrace ; for, being of a 
boundleſs ambition and of a daring ſpirit, not to 
be intimidated by danger or diſappointment, ſeve- 
ral foreign powers combined to put a final period 
to his arrogance; and with much difficulty, Phi- 
lip found himſelf in the end conſtrained to diſ 
grace and baniſh him. After his fall he ſtyled 
himſelf Cardinal of Ravenna, and returned back 
to Piacenza; where ſo much aſhamed was he of 
his birth, as never to have aſſiſted, or even ac- 
knowledged any of his relations during his lite, 
nor at his death. He kept a flender houſe and 
equipage, lived chiefly with the jeſuits, aſſumed 
no arms, did no public or private charities, and 
was totally uſcleſs both to the town and the people, 
unleſs we deem the eſtabliſhment of thirty- fx 


' miſtionaries a public benefit. He bequeathed 
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all his wealth, which was conſiderable, to various 
tocieties of miſſionaries, of which there are many 
in Italy. Being univerſally diſliked by his townſ- 
men, he died unregretted. When his body was 
carried from the town, about a mile and a half, 
to the eſtabliſhment above-mentioned, where he 
was interred, not a creature followed his funeral, 
ſo literally did he quit the world without leaving 
a friend behind him. He was conſiderably paſt 


eighty years old when he died. At our meeting, \ 


[ ſhall be able to give you more anecdotes of this 
Cardinal, and alſo my authority for the above: 
but it is now late, and I muſt ſoon conclude my 
letter to prepare for our departure to Parma. 

The remains of the ancient town of Velleta 
are eight leagues diſtance from hence, and the 
ſeaſon particularly bad for this journey, which we 
ſhall therefore defer for the preſent. 

Wiſhing to procure a few of thoſe curious 
foſſils, ſaid to be peculiar to this country, called 
dentales, J ſent a laquai upon that commiſiion 
with orders not to return without them : he en- 
tered juſt now with a paper well folded in his 
hand, which he preſented me with ſeeming ſatis— 
faction in his face; but judge of my diſappoint- 
ment, when, upon opening it, the expected dentales 
were converted into Diab/otins (chocolate drops). 
He told me without the leaſt feeling, that theſe 
vere much wholeſomer for me than the dentales. 
Think of the head of this laguais de place of Pia- 


cenza; it was too late to find fault, 
8 2 Need 


Velleia. 
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Need I inform you, who are ſo well verſed in 


the Roman ſtory, that Placentia was early a Ro- 


man colony of no {mall conſideration in that Em. 
pire; is it not therefore ſurpriſing, that there 
ſhould not be found in its neighbourhood the 
ſmalleſt veſtige of antiquity of any ſort? Adieu. 
You ſhall hear from me the very firſt opportunity, 
We go to-morrow to Parma, I am, Sc. 
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Parma, Nov, 19, 1770. 


I 7 E arrived here yeſterday, and have had 2 
pleaſant journey; the roads were good 


Emilia ; BY 
Conz and the weather fine. The antique Emilian Way, 
Ways : 

: which was conſtructed under the conſulate of 
Lepidus and Caius Flaminius, commenced at 
Fiacenza, and reached from thence to Rimini, 
paſſing by Parma, Modena, and Bologna: there 
are ſtill ſome traces of it to be ſeen, but in a very 

Face of 1 8 

the coun. Tuinous condition. The whole of the country 
try be- hetween Piacenza and Parma is a dead flat; the 
tween Pia- . - ; . k , 
cenza and [01] exceedingly rich; the ground well cultivatec, 
n Ama, and planted with ſtraight rows of elms, at about 

Ow 
rlanted. twelve or fourteen yards aſunder : theſe form the 


molt delightful viſtas imaginable, and what 
adds greatly to their beautiful appearance is, that 
the vines ſuſtained by the elms are conducted 


from tree to tree, forming the moſt gracetu! | 
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ſeſtoons. The ilex and the mulberry-tree are fre- 
quently planted for the ſupport of the vine, as the 
elms are, and make a molt agreeable variety: yet 
we cannot avoid lamenting the want of taſte in the 
peaſants, who occaſionally pollard the ilexes and 
elms, to prevent, as we ſuppoſed, their caſting too 
broad a ſhadow. Between theſe rows of trees, the 
corn flouriſhes in the utmoſt luxuriance, except 
where the ground is devoted to water meadows.— 
The horizon is very diſtant, and is bounded by 


Appenines covered with ſnow. When we came to Bounded 


our laſt poſt, we clearly perceived our nearer ap- 
proach to theſe mountains, by the keenneſs of the 
air from their ſnowy tops. 

This country is by no means deſert: ſeveral 
ſmall villages and country-houſes appear at a diſ- 
tance, At twelve miles from Piacenza we paſted 
through a village, called Fiorenzuola, agreeably 
ſituated ; a little further, and along-ſide the Emi- 
lian Way, is an abbey of Monks, which makes a 
conſiderable appearance from the road : the build- 
ing ſeems to be of great extent. About twelve 
mites from Fiorenzuola, we paſſed through an- 
other village, called San-Domino, Five miles 
more brought us to the river Taro, which is ſome- 


times very dangerous to paſs: we forded two of ver how 


its branches, but the ſtream of the third was fo 
rapid, and the water ſo deep, as obliged us to croſs 
tina bark: we remained in our carriage, and by 
means of a raft were drove by our poltilion into 
the bark, There is ſomething unpleaſant enough 
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in this ccremony ; for the bark has not more room 
in it than is abſolutely neceſlary ; conlequent:ly, 
when the horſ:s have made a ſtrong effort to pull 
the loaded carriage over the raft into the bark, 
they are ſuddenly checked; the leaders, by the 
time the hind-wheeis have juſt paſſed over the 
edge, are ſtanding with their fore-feet on the op- 
polite rim of the boat, which is the reaſon the 
carriage is topped fo ſuddenly; for other ite the 
leading pair of horſes might very eaſily tumble 
into the river: they cannot be taken off; for moſt 
of theſe barks are too ſmall to take them by the 
ſide of the carriage. However, we paſſed this 
branch without the leaſt accident: ſeveral men 
waded into the water, and ſupported the boat on 
the lower ſide, to prevent its going down with the 
current, or overſetting, on account of its great 
burden, and the rapidity of the ſtream, 

What renders this river dangerous at certain 
times, is, the being ſwelled with heavy rains, 
which, forming impetuous torrents, force the 
way through a light foil, and overflowing the 
banks of the river, form an unequal bed, very 
diſicult to ford, from the uncertainty of the bot- 
tom. This is the cafe with many rivers in Italy, 
as we have been well aſſured; and to comprehend 
how true it is, that the Italian rivers ſuddenly 
change their bed, one may perceive clearly the 
veſtiges (now dry) of beds of rivers, which, by 
their appearance, ſhew the force of the body of 
water that has formed, and excavated vaſt preci- 
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pices and pits, together with a great quantity of 
ſtones and ſand, which the water has brought 
down with it, and thrown up into a kind of ridges. 
This change of the courſe of rivers, frequently 
happens in one night, as the people of the coun- 
try affirm; a river fordable over-night, has, by 
the next morning, been ſo increaſed, from the 
addition of mountainous torrents, as to render 
it impaſſable; and ſhortly after, has ſhifred its 
place, leaving its old courſe in heaps of rubbiſh 
and deep hollows. 


The Taro riſes in the middle of the Val di Taro, vai di 


which gives name to the river. 

The country of each ſide ſtill wears the ſame 
face; the ſame beautiful plantations and feſtoons 
of vines continue till you arrive at Parma. The 
peaſants appear gay, and not poor; the women 
are very prettily dreſſed, wearing ſmall ſtraw hats, 
ornamented with knots of ribbon of various co- 
lours, with a bunch of flowers over all, or a large 
black feather ; and ſometimes covering the crown 
of the hat with a moriel of fine fur, which pro- 
duces a ſingular effect. By this manner of dreſſing, 
they have a fine air of the head; and being gene- 
rally well-made and handſome, or rather of ſenſi- 
ble and agrecable countenances, their appearance 
is very different from any peafants I have ever 
ſcen. 

The town of Parma is ſituated in a plain; the 
river divides it into two parts, which communicate 
by three bridges. It is fortified, and conſiderably 
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large, the ſtreets broad and regular, particularly 
one which is uſed as a corſo. As to the antiquity 
of this town, perhaps you know better than I do, 


that it owes its origin to the Etruſcans, was con- 


quered by the Ciſalpine Gauls; fell afterwards 
under the power of the Romans, who, in the year 
569 of Rome, ſent M. Emilius Lepidus, T. Eba- 
tius Carus, L. Quintius Criſpinus (triumvirs), to 
conduct a colony of two thouſand Roman citizens 
hither, and to Modena, I juſt mention thus 
much to refreſh your memory, as you may net 
have the hiſtory of the Romans by you at ——. 

This town was the birth-place of Caſſius, Bru- 
tus's friend; it gave birth alſo to Corregio, who is 
ſaid to have died here of vexation. 

We are tolerably lodged, and I think very rea- 
ſonably; our hoſt furniſhes us with two meals a 
day and our firing for thirty-two pauls : he at firſt 
aſked a full third more, but I have reaſoned him 
down to the above price, and we eat much better 
than uſual. Our cheeſe and cream are both admir- 
able; ſo you may be ſure I am not at a loſs for a 
good repaſt, We always provide our own break- 
faſts, and frequently our wines; as in gene- 
ral thoſe of the inns are the worſt that can be 
had. | 

The Infanta is in labour, and the people run 
backwards and forwards about the palace, appear- 
ing much intereſted in her welfare. The cannon 
are drawn out of the citadel, and the matches 
ready to proclaim her happy delivery, which is 

every 
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every moment expected. All forts of vagabonds 
are in motion, and preparing illuminations, Cc. 
ballad-ſingers, mountebanks, muſicians, rope- 
dancers, all have taken the alarm, 
Adieu for the preſent. We have dedicated this 


evening to the writing letters to our friends at 
Turin, So.. % „% # „„ # # 


9.9 60:03” T have been quit ungrate- 


ful, in never acknowledging the extreme conve- 
nience three articles you gave me at parting have 
been of to me upon the journey; the little port- 
manteau, for the inſide of the carriage, is admir- 
abiy contrived; the eidder down pillow has mi- 
ticated frequently the ſufferings ariſing from bad 
beds, and the houſewife and pincuſhion uniting 
their aid in one, have repaired many a ſudden rent 
and tear in my drapery, as well as ſome little 
matters 1n the inſide of our carriage, which had 
given way, as ſpring-curtains, ſtraps, Cc. 
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LETTER AXL 


Parma, Nov. 20th, at Night, 
T 3:T down to tell you, in the firſt place, that 
Jam extremely weary; and in the next, that 
the Infanta is brought to bed; and, thirdly and 
laſtly, that I have met with a grievous diſappoint. 
ment in the famous picture of Corregio; but you 
mult diſpenſe with hearing any more at preſcnt 
upon that ſubject, till I come to it in order; ſo 1 
begin with the churches, 

Cathedral. The Cathedral (II Duomo) is a ſpacious church, 
Cupola, remarkable tor its Cupola, painted by Corregio, 
Corregio. though it is now ſo much ſpoiled, that it requires a 
great deal of faith, and a ſtrong imagination, to 
believe it the remains of a chef d'guvre of fo great 
a maſter. This cupola was the cauſe of his death, 
His rowns-men paid him in bad money; their in- 
gratitude is ſaid to have affected him ſo ſtrongly, 
that he died ſhortly after of vexation. The ſub- 
ject of the painting is an Aſſumption of the Vir- 
gin, and was eſteemed one of the moſt perfect and 

moſt beautiful of his performances. 
St. John, The Church of St. John is ſhewn to ſtrangers, 
—— - on account of the Cupola, that alſo being painted 
Corregio. by Corregio; but it is fo much defaced, and ſo 
ill-lighted, that little can be made of it: it has 


been alſo repaired by another painter, at the deſire 
of 
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of the Monks, to whoſe convent this church be- 
longs. In the fifth chapel, to the right, is a de- 
ſcent from the croſs, and a Martyrdom ot Sf, 
Placid, both by Corregio. The firlt is the beſt, 
but they are both incorrectly deſigned; their 
colouring 1s their principal merit, and that is not 
ſufficiently glowing, 

There are ſeveral arches painted in freſco, at the 
entrance of the chapels, by Parmegianino, which Parme- 
have great merit. In the refectory of the convent Cube. 
is a very indifferent picture, by the ſame maſter; 
but it is (in a manner) framed by two colonnades 
of the Doric order, which form a beautiful morſel 
of perſpective; this deception is by the hand of 
Corregio. Corregio. 

In the Church of St. Sepulchre is another pic- gt. Se- 
ture of his, repreſenting a little Jeſus, a Madona, 1 
and a St. Joſeph gathering palms. The three 
faces are very fine, but the whole is faulty in the 
drawing, and the colouring weak. Thus picture is 
called the Madona della Scodella, on account of 
the porringer ſhe holds in one of her hands. In 
the back ground is an Aſs, and an Angel taking 
care of him. The ſubject means, doubtleſs, to 
repreſent a repoſe of the flight into Egypt. 

The Madonna della Steccata is the fineſt church Madonna 
at Parma. It is built in the form of a croſs; but _ Stec 


each end is circular. It is the ducal church; church. 


many of the Princes of the Farneſe family have 


been interred here. Alſo the Inſtallation of the Inſlalla- 
dion. 


Knights of the Order of St. George is here per- Oder of 
formed, St. George. 
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formed, with all the religious ceremonies peculiar 
to that inſtitution, There is a painting in freſco 
over the altar, by Michael Angelo of Sienna; it 
repreſents the crowning the Virgin by God the 
Father and Jeſus Chriſt; bur it 1s ſo blackened, 
as to make 1t difficult to form any judgment of 
its merit. Three Sibyls over the organ, with 
Moſes, Adam, and Eve, below the arcade, are 
executed in clair obſcure, by Parmegianino. He 
had painted ſeveral other pictures ſor this church, 
which he totally defaced in a violent paſſion, hav- 
ing loſt conſiderably at play: thus revenged upon 
his own works, he fled to Caſal Magiore, where 
be died in want. The Parmeſans regret a picture 
of this maſter, known by the name of the Madonna 
del Collo lengua, which was removed from hence 
to Florence, and from Florence to Vienna. His 
works are at preſent rare, and held in high eſti- 
mation by the connoifſeurs. At the bottom of the 
choir, behind the great altar called the cul- du four 
in French], is a large picture, by Proccacino of 
Milan; its ſubject, the Marriage of the Virgin 
Mary with St. Joſeph. The colouring is warm; 
the clair obſcure, with regard to the heads, correct 
and well thrown, but has not been the leaſt attended 
to in reſpect of the folds of the drapery. The 
Virgin's countenance expreſſes dignity, blended 
with modeſty, Sr. Joſeph appears like the moſt 
diſcontented, and the moſt mortified of mankind, 
On one ſide of this picture is a flight into Egypt, 
which pleaſed me much for its landſcape, and the 
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eſiect of the high wind, which blows about the 
drapery and hair of the angels that conduct the 
aſs; I could almoſt fancy I felt myſelf colder from 
its vicinity to me. The landſcape repreſents a 
wid and romantic country: a ſtork and wild 
duck fly ſcreaming over a marſh, jn the fore- 
ground of the picture, extremely well done. The 
Virgin is beavriful, and firs in an eaſy, natural 
attitude upon the aſs. Behind the high altar, and 
oppoſite to the Marriage of St. Joſeph, is a picture 
by an unknown maſter. It repreſents Chrift 
bound to the pillar; yet is not a Flagellation. 
Roman ſoldiers, ſurrounding him, feem to have 
juſt faſtened the cords. A ſtranger, ſtruck: with 
the merit of this piece, offered the convent of 
Channoines to cover it with Louis Hors; but they 
retuſed to part with it at that price, In my 9p1i- 
nion, the fle{h is paler than it ſhould be, ard the 
figure looks more like a dead, than a living man: 
the hair and beard are too red; nor can I imagine 
why all the Italian painters repreſent our Saviour 
as red-haired. I do not believe they can find 
Scripture-authority for this cuſtom, The cha- 
rafters of the ſoldiers, as Romans, are not de- 
ciſive. 
We have ſeen no more churches; theſe are the 


moſt famous for their paintings; nor had we time 
to viſit others. 


I do not queſtion your being extremely impa- Corregio, 


tient to hear why I was ſo diſappointed in the 


famous picture of Corregio, in favour of which 
the 
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the whole world of virtucſi can ſcarce find words 
to expreſs the enthuſiaſm of their teelings, when 
they would diſplay its merits. Notwithſtanding 
my prejudices in its fayour were ſtrong, yet I 
muſt confeſs, though I expoſe myſelf to the cen- 
ſure of the firſt connoiſſeurs, that J do not like this 
picture; and now 1 will proceed to give you its 
deſcription as well as the reaſons of my difappro- 
bation, It is a very large picture, higher than 
wide: about the middle of the canvaſs the Virgin 
is ſeated with the Infant Jeſus on her knees; a 
little to the right, and forward, Mary Magdalen, 
in a kneeling .poſture, holds the foot of the little 
Jeſus in one of her hands, and is ſuppoſed to 
incline her head to kiſs it; the other hand hangs 
down : to the lefr, and on the tore ground, ap- 
pears St. Jerome; his back turned to the ſpec- 
tators, but by looking over his ſhoulder he dil- 
covers his profile : between him and the Virgin, 
and farther back, is an angel who ſings from a 


book: behind Mary Magdalen is another angel, 


or young man, who ſeems to drink out of a vaſc. 
The character of the Virgin's face is ſuch as you 
often ſce in the Joweſt rank of people or peaſants ; 
an unmeaning breadth, Pair d'bibou, le viſage 
plate, &c. She appears extremely tanned, like a 
Vendangeuſe. The colouring is coarſe, and the 
ſhadowing of a dirty brown. The infant is one 
of the homelieſt children I ever ſaw, that was not 
deformed. The face ſhort, the mouth wide, and 


the lips turn outwards, The more one conſiders 


the 


( 272 J 
the countenance, the more it ſeems to be in con- 
torſions. The anatomy is falſe, and the attitude 
ungraceful, to ſay the leaſt, The Magdalen has 
the face of an idiot; and not of a handſome one. 
The little Jeſus has hold of her by the hair; but 
his figure and face are turned from her. Her 
hair is too ſhort and ſtraight, not curling in na- 
tural ringlets, but heavy and greaſy, Her atti- 
tude is ſo unnatural and ſtrained, that it is not 
poſſible for lier, in her preſent inclination of body, 
to apply her lips to the foot of the Infant; poſ- 
ſibly ſne might her ear, for ſhe is in the moment 
of raiſing his foot towards her head: her arm and 
hand, that hang down, are ill proportioned; her 
fingers long, lank, and lean, like thoſe of a 
crooked woman; her arm thin, ſkinny, and flat; 
her elbow ſharp, and ſcems as if it would wear a 
hole through the drapery; her toes are long, 
ſwelled and red; her dreſs diſorderly ; the folds 
of her drapery confuſedly drawn; that of the Vir- 
gin is as bad. As to St. Jerome, he has the air 
of a miſerable old beggar. The ſinging angel 
opens a mouth like that of a john- dory; and the 
young perſon behind the Magdalen has the fame 
mouth and lips with the other perſonages; the 
latter he projects in an extraordinary manner to- 
wards the vale. In the back ground appear ſome 
remains of a ruined theatre, with cottages; they 
ſtick to the back of the angel's head, fo ill is the 
keeping preſerved. There is alſo a kind of 
withered faggot, which is meant for a tree, Vexed 

at 
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at finding this picture every way ſo diſagreeable 
and diſappointing, I could not avoid criticiſing it 
a little before the Ciceroni; who exclaimed at 
my finding fault (though he could not deny that 
he perceived ſome abſurdities) with the work of i 
divino, il grande Corregio. 

The Theatre of Parma, erected in the time of 
Ranutio the Firſt, is eſteemed one of the moſt 
magnificent buildings at Parma. Vignola was 


the architect. The plan is a demi-oval. That 


part that fronts the ſtage riſes in ſteps, after the 
antique models, intended for the ſpectators to ſit 
on. They riſe about as high as the ſecond row of 
boxes at the Italian Theatre at Paris. Thele ſteps 
are ſo narrow, that they ſeem dangerous to fit 
upon; and riſe at the fame time ſo near the per- 
pendicular, that I apprehend few Engliſh ladies 
have nerves ſufficiently ſtrong to venture to place 
themſelves upon them, could this Theatre be 
tranſported to London, Thele are crowned by a 
callery, ornamented and divided in front by 
columns, equally diſtant, ſupporting arches. 
Higher up, and above all, is a gallery for the 
common people, Lalande makes a capital mi- 
take, in aſſerting that this Theatre will contain 
above twelve thouſand perſons; it appears barely 
large enough to accommodate four thouſand, 
The ornaments make a beggarly appearance; the 
pillars, frizes, cornices, Sc. are all of wood, and 
wretchedly painted: the figures of the enii, in- 


tended to hold large wax-tapers to light tie 
Theatre, 


1 


Theatre, are poorly executed in plaiſter: the other 
figures, higher up, are of the ſame materials, and 
equally meritorious; and the two Equeſtrian 
ſtatues, placed at each end of the Proſcenium, are 
miſerable performances. The hetzht and breadth 
of this Theatre conſidered, I am at a loſs to 
i nagine how it is poſſible to light it, The ceiling 
appeared to be a parcel of old brown planks ill 
joined together, and much damaged by ſmoke 
and damps. There is no orcheſtra; but the 
place where it ſhould be is occupied by a long 
leaden trough, reaching the whole breadih of the 
Proſcenium; from which are pipes or ſhoots fo 
contrived as to enable them to fill the trough with 
water, intended for the repreſentation of a nauma= 
chia or ſea- fight. I imagine this trough was to 
have ſerved the double purpoſe of an orcheſtra 
and artificial fea: but when it fo happened that 
a naumachia was to be repreſented, what became 
of the poor mulicians? they ſurely were not to 
remain in the trough; that would be a ſymphony 
al freſco indeed. As we could get no intelligence 
concerning this point, we contented ourſelves with 
viewing the veſſels intended for the ſea fight, 
which are behind the half ſcenes; they are ſmall, 
and move upon wheels, The ſtage ſlopes more 
than any I have ſeen; it is of a rapid deſcent, and 
lo 11] floored (I ſuppoſe from ceconomical conſi- 
derations), that you cannot eaſily walk over it 
witliout ſtumbling, The effect of the voice from 
the ſtage is very ſurpriſing; every word, though 

Vol. I. 1 ſpoke 
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ſpoke under the common voice, is heard 
diſtinctly at the fartheſt extremity of the houſe, 
which is the pit-door of entrance, fronting the 
{tage, at the diſtance of 106 yards. But the voice 
does not found agreeably ; it ſeems to the diſtant 
auditor as if proceeding from a tomb: the 
ſpeaker on the ſtage, as he pronounces, perceives 
a certain vibration in the air, as if the words at 
utterance became condenſed, and rolled forward 
towards the audience. Perhaps the emptineſs of 
the Theatre may in ſome degree occaſion theſe 
effects: but it has not yet been diſcovered to what 
power this extenſion of the voice is owing, it is 
therefore ſuppoſed to be ſomething accidental in 
the architecture; many builders and others have 
carefully examined its conſtruction, but to no 
purpoſe; a cauſe having never yet been aſſigned 
tor this effect, The ſcenery and decorations are 
in a wretched ſtate, and do not appear to have evei 
been magnificent or ingenious, 


Upon the whole, you are ſtruck at entering by 
a want of proportion: the building appears too 
high for its breadth; the ſteps ſupporting the 
gallery ſhock the eye, and you feel as if under 
ground 1n a vaſt deep and dark mine. 

There has been no repreſentation here ſince the 
Emperor paſſed through Parma: at that time an 
opera was performed on purpoſe for him in this 


Theatre: it is never made ule of but on particular | 


occalions, 


This 
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This town affords another Theatre for operas 
ſerious and comic, and for the comedie. The grand 
or ſerious opera during the monchs of May and 
June; from that time till Chriſtmas, the French 
comedie; and from Chriſtmas to the end of the 
carnival, buffoon or comic operas. The Infant 
defrays moſt part of the expence for theatrical 
repreſentations, 

Here is alſo a Caſſino, or Aſſembly-room, for 
the nobility. The Infant provides the cards and 
lights, and two of his gentlemen do the honours, 
He ſometimes honours the Cafſino with his pre- 
lence, and plays. The company meet generally 
three times a week during the ceſſation of thea- 
trical amuſements. This is a very ceconomical, as 
well as agreeable ſcheme in a country where the 
Nobleſſe are not accuſtomed to have aſſemblies at 
their own houſes, and where the expence would be 
very inconvenient to them. 


We have ſeen another church belonging to a St. Paolo 


female convent: it is called St. Paolo, and was 
founded by a Princeſs Volgonda, niece to Cuni- 
gonda, widow of Bernard King of Italy. Vol- 
gonda was a nun in this convent, and died in the 
year 899. In the third chapel to the right is a 
very good picture by Agoſtino Carracci, repre» 
ſenting a Virgin, a St. Margaret, St. Nicholas, 
and St. John. The picture over the great altar is 


by Raphael: the ſubject is Jeſus Chriſt in Glory, Raphael. 


with St. Paul and St. Catherine; but this picture 
has been unfortunately retouched by ſome pre- 
2-2 ſumptuous 
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ſumptuous wretch of a painter, who has done his 

utmoſt to ſpoil it, and has ſo far ſucceeded, as 

that ſcarce a trace remains of the work of that 

, prince of painters, 

Palace, The palace is large, and ſeems to conſiſt of 

1 ſeveral buildings joined together. The architec- 

ture irregular, and the front unworthy of obſcr. 

vation The court of this palace, which leads 
to the apartments, is in a fine ſtyle of archi- 
tecture. 

The vaſt collection made by the Farneſe family, 
of bronzes, pictures, medals, and a library of 
þ books, is removed to Capo di Monte, a palace be- 
longing to the King of Naples. 
| The apartments are hung with crimſon velvet 

embroidered with gold, as allo with ſome fine 
pieces of tapeſtry trom Flanders, and from the 
Gobelins at Paris. 

Gallery. There is a gallery appropriated to the medals, 
deſigns, Cc. that have gained the prize in the 
Academy of painting and ſculpture of Parma. 

| Academy, The Infant encourages this Academy as much 

I as pollible, and I make no doubt that in a few 

'Ff years the ſtudents of Parma will diſtinguiſh them- 

{elves in theſe arts. Here are ſeveral of the prize- 

it drawings for ſix or ſeven years paſt. Thoſe for 

buildings, and all that repreſent architecture, do 
honour to their authors; they are principally done 
in Indian ink, and amongſt them are ſome draw- 

W ings by one George Dance, an Ingliſhman, that 

Lit I think are equal, if not ſupeiior, to thoſe of the 

| other 
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cther competitors, for accuracy, neatneſs, and 
noenuity. A deiign of his, which gained the 
prize-medal, repreſents a gallery for a palace, with 
all its proper architectural ornaments and furni- 
ture: ſtatues in niches, pedeſtals, fountains, pic- 
tures, Cc. many of which he had made choice of 
to ornament his gallery, from drawings now at 
Rome, from whence this deſign was ſent. He 
has diſpoſed of theſe neat ſketches with great 
judgment, 1n an excellent taſte, 

Againſt the wall in the ſame room is fixed a 
piece of coarſe painting in freſco, its ſhape irre- 
cular, having been defaced in recovering it from 
zmongſt the ruins of Vellcia. It is curious, and 
ſeems to repreſent a garden ornamented in the 
Chineſe taſte; terraſſes ſurmounted with balluſ- 
trades, and flower-pots upon them, with gravel- 
walks, are plainly to be diſtinguiſhed. There 1s 
allo a plan of Velleia, that is, what it appears to 
have been, as near as they could judge, after the 
late excavations, which have been diicontinued 
ever ſince the year 1764; the preſent Infant and 
Monſieur Tillot, his miniſter, not chooſing the far- 
ther expence of carrying on that work, 

They ſhew {trangers two tables of bronze found 
at Velleia; not unworthy the inſpection of the 
curious. One contains, in a ſmall character. but 
extremely l-o1ble, the names of the principal 
places belonging to the country of the Vollei. 
There are ſeveral villages in the neighbourhood 
taat have ſcarcely, if at all, changed their appel- 
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lations ſince that time, making allowance for the 
different accenting and pronunciation. 

The other table contains the Roman laws, as 
commanded by the Emperor Trajan to be enforced 
throughout the Ciſalpine Gaul. Here is alſo a 
piece of antique moſaic of Velleia, It is com- 
poted of black and white marble in ſmall ſquare 
bits, and cemented ſtrongly together: it ſeems a 
rude repreſentation of the Sun, I think I have 
omitted nothing worth mentioning in the vir! 
ſtyle, 

We have heard a piece of news to day which 
gave us great pleaſure, The Inquiſition 1s totally 
put an end to here: the grand Inquiſitor being 
lately dead, their priſons are ſhut up, and no 
Monks are in future to be received into the Do- 
minican order; therefore when thoſe that {till 
remain extinguiſh, that wicked ſociety will exiſt 
no more in this country, 


Royal Fa- The preſent Royal Family of Parma are much 


_ lo. beloved : the Infanta is eſteemed one of the moſt 
Charac- amiable Princeſſes in the world; ſhe is lively, 
1 active, and of great courage; is very fond of the 
chace, as well as an admirable marks-woman, 
and will purſue the game frequently on foot, when 
the frozen ſnow lies on the ground: there are few 
of her ladies who are ſufficiently keen to accom- 
pany her. She js extremely humane and gene- 
rous: for her menu plaiſirs her allowance 1s a 
thonſand ſequins a month, and I was credibly 


informed that ſhe gives the greater part of it 
aways 
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away. She encourages, and frequently excuſes 
the ſoldiery from puniſhment, where it is poſſible 
to extenuate their faults; and as ſhe is not diſli- 
cult of acceſs, petitions reach her inceſſantly, with 
which ſhe endeavours to comply. As ſhe is a 
German (being ſiſter to the preſent Emperor), 
you may ſuppoſe ſhe has many applications from 
the diſtreſſed of her own country, though Mon- 
fieur Tillot does all he can to prevent their pene- 
trating the palace; yet they frequently ſucceed, 
and ſcarce ever fail of getting at the ſpeech of the 
Infanta, who rarely diſappoints their expectations. 
This tendency towards her country-people does 


| not charm Monjieur Tillot, who doats upon the 


French, and who governs this little court with 
unlimited ſway. The Infanta is a perfect miſtreſs 
of muſic, has a charming voice, embroiders much 
in the tambour, and reads a good deal. She is 
tall and fair; never wears rouge or fard. The 
Infant is of a mild, indolent, unambitious diſ- 
poſition, totally devoted to his miniſter Tillot : all 
favours are obtained through him. His ſtrong 
prejudices are to the French, their manners, 
politeneſs, &c.; he diſlikes the Parmeſans, and 
detefts the Germans. He has lately laid a new 
tax upon his Principality, which the people re- 
ceive with great diſguſt; it is to the amount of an 
Engliſh ſhilling, to be paid half-yearly, for 
every hearth, or place upon which a fire 1s 
kindled; not excepting thoſe temporary machines 
in the ſtreets for the roaſting of cheſnuts. 
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| |: The Infant and Infanta give ſtrongly into de- Br; 
11 votion; they hear maſs twice every day, and are 7 
k rizid obſervers of the tenets of the church, The 50 
| | * court is brilliant and gay. The principal familics 14 
. are thoſe of Roſſi, Pallavicini, San Vitale, Mel. i 
| | lilupi, Sc. The two ladies of the court particu- * 
$ larly diſtinguiſhed for their beauty are the oh 
| Counteſs of Garimberti and the Marchionel; FT 
45 ien, —— 8 | 
| : | The Counteſs of San Vitale is ſaid to receive and po! 
x entertain the moſt company, particularly ſtrangers; BY 
N by whom ſhe is much eſteemed for her politeneſs or 
and addreſs, What I have ſaid above, I give you by 
as from good authority, not from experience, for * 
our very ſhort ſtay in this town does not permit Fee 
the availing ourſelves of the amuſement and diſſi- be 
| pation our letters of recommendation might have W. 
| procured us, from the ſociety they would have is t 
| opencd to us. We have not preſented one of | ref 
them, being determined to keep our word with - MW hoy 
| you, in regard to the time allotted to our tour to 
| through Italy, We ſhall haſten on to Bologna, of 
| | Florence, Sc. that what time we can ſpare may | ther 
| be diviced between Rome and Naples. Nex! 
| Remark- I believe I forgot to mention a ſingular picture 
| | wa, in the church of St. Micheli. It repreſents St. 
| 


Michael and the Virgin weighing ſouls in a pair 
of ſcales. There is an old one weighed againſt a 
I! yourg; the old ſoul ſinks down ſo low, that it 
f falls into hell, whilſt the young is ſo light that 
it kicks the beam (one would think the late 

| Mrs. 


1 


Mrs. B. held the balance). This airy ſoul has 
wings, ſomewhat like a bat, with a very thin 
body, a bald head, and long weak arms and legs. 
[ ſuppole the painter's idea muſt have been that 
ſouls have no hair, by his giving this one a bald 
pate; and no bones, as one of bis arms bends like 
that of a rag-doll; by which an angel ſeizing him, 
pulls him away into Paradiſe. 

The faſhion of Ciceſbeios is not baniſhed the 
polite focieties of Parma; for the ſole object of 
contracting marriage here, as in France, is that 
of intertſt. Yourg ladies at Parma are educated 
in convents, and brought out to be married when 
heir parents have provided them a huſband, The 
chooſing for themlelves is unheard- of, and would 
be eſteemed the molt enormous licentiouſncſs. 
Where fore the ſtate deemed here the molt happy, 
is that of a young rich widow, We ſhall find upon 
election, that theſe and many other matters, 
| however ſhocking or unnatural they may appear 
to us, muſt ever be the unavoidable contequences 
| of all arbitrary and deſpotic governments, wie- 
| ther in Italy or elſewhere. Adieu. I ſhall write 
next from Modena, I believe. 
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LETTER XXII. 


E have not yet quitted Parma, owing to 
a molt agreeable accident, I aſſure you, 
Fortune has thrown in cur way a few excellent 
pictures. M—— has not let flip this opportunity 
to make the purchaſe, though moſt unexpected, 
as well as the manner we came by them. Here 
are the ſubjects and the painters names * * * # 
* * * * ** * * * * * 9 8 
The genteel and honourable conduct of the gentle. 
man from whom he has bought them, will appear 
ſtrongly in the following anecdotes of him and 
his family, and the reaſons for his diſpoſing of 
Akt n $8 
* * ** Sincerity, frankneſs, and honourabllity 
are not confined to any country; and I think one 
very conſiderable benefit ariſing from ſeeing other 
countries beſides our own, is the eradication (by 
the teftimony of one's own ſenſes} of many pre- 
judices and littleneſſes of thinking, which inſen- 
ſibly have taken ſo deep a root in our minds, as 
to render it almoſt impoſſible to judge in an im- 
partial and liberal manner of our fellow-creatures, 
who happen to live at a great diſtance from us, 
and whom we imagine muſt differ from us in 
every reſpect, in proportion to the number of 
leagues that ſeparate us from them, 
2 We 
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We have ourſelves been aſſiſting, as you may 
ſuppoſe, at the packing our pictures. They are 
to ſet out with all poſſible expedition, and by the 
beſt means of conveyance, from hence to Bologna, 
thence to Florence and to Leghorn, from whence 
they will ſail by the firſt opportunity for London. 
The little delay the pictures have cauſed, I deter- 
mined to employ in writing to you again from 
this place, left you mould be uneaſy at not hear- 
ing from us from Modena as foon as you might 
have expected. In n laſt I mentioned to you 
with ſome ſurpriſe the downfal of the Inquiſition. 
I now wonder the Parmeſans could bear prieſtly 
oppreſſion fo long as they have done; for this 


town, no longer ſince than the year 1744, Was a Difturb- 
| ſcene of ſuch riot and aſſaſſination as nothing but 
prieſts could have promoted. The commence- Pope. 


ment of this diſturbance was the late Fope's im- 
politically, as well as vainly, contending with 
Don Philip for the poſſeſſion of Parma, which 
haſtened the deſtruction of ſeveral orders of 


Monks, and the abolition of their convents. At 
that period the Prieſts carried about with them 


pocket-piſtols; the Bourgeoiſe went always armed, 
and the populace were never without f/letros : 
not a week paſſed unmarked by one, and ſome- 
times more aſſaſſinations, T he f://ztto and piſtols 
made their appearance upon the moſt tricing diſ- 
putes;z it was dangerous to walk the ſtreets at 


| night; robberies were frequent; Holy Church 
opened her kind protecting boſom to all ranks of 


villains ; 
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villains; the church-porches were their ſure 
alylum. The gs charitably eſteemed it one of 
their firſt duties to fupply the retuged robbers and 
murderers with proviſions; they even frequently 
aided their eſcape, or procured their pardon. The 
ſtreets were infeſted with diforderly women, and 
every ſort of crime was practiſed in the moſt 
Iicent:ous manner. At prelent the churches afford 
no longer an aſylum, more than thoſe of Turin. 
Aſſaſñinations and robberies are now very rare; 
not above three or four have been committed in 
the courſe of the laſt year. They are not always 
puniſhed with death, unleſs it can be proved the 
provocation had bren of a conſiderable ſtanding; 
in that cale pardon ſeldom follows: but if a man 
is killed through an act of ſudden paſſion, the 
galleys or a long impriſonment is generally the 
puniſhment. They diſcourage as much as pol- 
ſible, both here and at Placentia, all women of 
the profeſſion cf ſtreet-walkers; an Inn- Keeper 
being punithable for ſuffering them to lodge in his 
houſe. The governor of Placentia is exiremely 
vigilant in regard to them, and as ſoon as they are 
Ciicoverecd, has them driven out of the town. 

The Police here and at Placentia (and we are 
told at Reggio and Modena alſo) ſtrictly examine 
all who enter or go out of theſe towns: they not 
only take your name in writing, but alſo whence 
you come and where you are going; make a ſhort 
deſcription of your perſon, and in fo accurate 3 
manner, that you are knowable from it. They 
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are ſo clever at this, that the ſhorteſt time is ſuf- 
ficient for their purpoſe. When you arrive at the 
gates, a Commis thruſts his head in at the window 
of the carriage, and looking in the faces of the 
travellers, with the greateſt eagerneſs and penetra- 
tion, makes immediate entries of them, in his 
pocket book. Each perſon pays a toll of half a 
Paul; not excepting poor ſtrangers who travel on 
foot. The Commis of the gates having taken the 
names, deſcriptions and number of perſons, not 
excepting the ſervants, enter them at a bureau or 
otiice for that purpoſe. The inn keeper alſo takes 
the names down, and ſends them to the fame 
tureau, where if the entry made at the gate does 
not tally with that ſent from the inn, a buſtle imme- 
diately enſues, and an examination into the mit 
taxe, Jheſe precautions are alto repeated upon 
leaving the town, and the entries immediately ſent 
to the governor for his inſpection, Cc. 

We are told that an Engliſh gentleman, by way 


| of fun, tired of repeating his own name ſo often, 


choſe to vary it, by ſaying he was called Punch:- 
i279; this gave ſuch an alarm to the Police, that 
he was purſued, taken, and impriſoned (I think) 
at St. Marino, where he remained till one of our 
Engliſh reſidents, being appriſed of his mauvaiſe 
plaiſanterie, cleared up the matter, and procured 
his enlargement. I recolle& an odd adventure 
which happened at Piacenza, not long ago; a 


Venetian Count, of the name of Carera, carried 
off 
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off the daughter of an inn-keeper, of what place 
I cannot inform you; ſuffice it, that he gave in 
his true name at one of the gates of Piacenza, and 
lodged at St. Mark's, which was really the cale, 
The chief waiter, or Cameriere, being his country. 
man, for a {mall bounty, omitted (purpoſely) the 
ſending his naine to the bureau at night; a rigid 
inquiry was immediately ſet.on foot by the officers 
of the Police. The next day by eleven o'clock 
it was diſcovered at what inn this ſtranger lodged; 
the inn-kceper had ſentence paſſed upon him 
(agreeable to the law in ſuch caſes) to ſuffer the 
puniſhment called the cord, and three months 
impriſonment, although they had no ſuſpicion of 


the elopement of the girl with the Count; conſe- 


quently there was no ſearch as yet made for them. 
The waiter, to ſcreen his maſter, confeſſed it was 


entirely his fault, and that the not ſending the 


ſtranger's name to the bureau was owing to mere 
accident, he having been in ſo great a hurry the 
whole of the preceding day, that he had quite 
forgot it. They accepted his excuſe upon this 
condition, that if within the next three years the 
ſmalleſt omiſſion or neglect ſhould happen of this 
nature, he ſhould be ſent to the gallies for life; 
and even upon the ſlighteſt complaint lodged 
againſt him by the Police, no further indulgence 
was to be ſhewn him. He ſpoke ſo well in his 
own behalf, that they did not even give him the 


cord; and was ſentcnced only to a three months 
impriſon- 


1 


impriſonment. However, government had com- 


paſſion on him, and releaſed him from his confine- 


| ment at the end of twenty-four hours, 


There 1s a road now making from Parma in a 


direct line to Genoa it will be finiſhed in a year 
or two; the cauſe aſſigned for this communication 
is the benefit of trade, but it is ſuſpected that the 
| real motive is to open a free paſſage for the French 


and Spaniards, without their being obliged to tra- 


verſe the Sardinian dominions: it is alſo believed 


that ſome foreign power defrays the principal part 


of the expence. Adieu. We touch upon the 


moment of our departure for Modena. 
P. S. I forgot to mention the prices of job- 


| coaches here, which is very reafonable, ſix livres 


ten ſols of France by the day, and thirty ſols each 


| /oquat de louage. 
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Modena, November -;th, 

FTER a very agreeable little journey from 

Parma, we arrived here in perfect health 

yeſterday : the roads are good the whole way; they 

are {till part of the Jia Emilio, We paſkd 

Reggio. through Reggio, which is hali-way between 

Parma and Modena, equidittant from both (fl. 

teen miles); having crofſed two rivers, one 1n a 

bark, the other by fording, Gne of theſe, called 

Secchia The Secchia, is between Reggio and Modena, and 

mer. js frequently rendered impaſſable by the rains; fo 

that all communication between theſe towns is cut 

off till the waters ſubſide; but this inconvenience 

ſeldom continues tor more than three or four days, 

Rubicra The other river is called the Rubicra, juſt on the 

rverand other ſide of an old fortified toven, called by the 
town. . . 

ſame name, three leagues only from Reggio. be- 

Guaſtalla, tween Parma and Reggio lies Guaſtalla, about 

four leagues to the left, where the famous battle 

was fought in 1734, in which the French were 

victorious. To the right is ſituated an old for. 

Coroſa, treſs, called Conoſa, feven leagues from Parma. 

his caſtle belonged to the counteſs Matilda, and 

is celebrated for the abſolution beſtowed by Gre- 

gory VII. upon the Emperor Henry IV. WO Was 

ordered to repair to this caſtle to receive it. 

Ke ylict 
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Veyſler ſays, he was obliged to ſtand during very 
ſevere cold weather three whole days in the court- 
vard, dreſſed in a penitential garment, barefooted, 
without meat or drink, and implore his pardon 
with tears, before the Pope could be prevailed 
upon to receive him again into the boſom of the 
Church, This famous Matilda, and old Pope 
Gregory, were great friends; we are taught to 
ſuppoſe that nothing more than a belle paſſion ſub- 
kited between them. 

Between Reggio and Modena we paſſed within 


a league of the Hourg Corregio, where the great Corregio. 


painter of that name was born. 

Reggio appears to be pretty large; the ſtreet 
we drove through extends the whole length of the 
town; it is wide, tolerably built and paved, with 
arcades on each ſide, and ſhops under them; but 
the town has a naked dreary appearance ; and the 
prople ſeem much poorer than thoſe of Parma. 
There is very little to be ſeen at Reggio: in the 


cathedral is a large picture by Annibal Carracci, Cathedral. 


the drawing 1s fine, the colouring has been good 


blackened by damps; it repreſents the Virgin and 
the infant Jelus in the clouds, with Kneeling 
unts. 


In the church of the Aſadenna deila Giarra is à Madonna 


ine picture by Guercino, the ſubject a cruci— 


fixion; at the foot of the croſs is the Madona in church, 


an agony of grief, ſupported by two women, one 
2ppears to be Mary Magdalen; at her fide ſtands a 
Vol. I. 1 biſnop; 


5 Carta 
hut it is placed in a bad light, and is much chic. 
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Ducal 
Palace. 
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biſhop; the head of an angel from a cloud cloſ: 
to one ſide of the croſs, is greatly and deſervedly 
admired, Our Saviour 1s juſt expiring on the 
croſs; the head is admirably well done, as is the 
face and the muſcles of the body. It is to be 
regretted, that this picture 1s in ſo deplorable a 
condition, There are other pictures in this church 
worth your attention, though not in a great ſtyle, 

Modena is fituated agreeably upon a plain, 
well built, ornamented with fountains and por: 
ticoes, under which you may walk very conve- 
niently the whole length of the ſtreets : the S!rad; 
Maiſira is the beſt built. There are two large 
hoſpitals, one for the ſoldiers, another for the 
Bourgeoiſe, and an Albergo for beggars, The 
Duke of Modena commonly reſides at Milan; but 
is here at preſent, and diſtinguiſhes the Engliſh {© 
far beyond all other foreigners, that they are pet- 
mitted to fee the palace at any hour they chooſe, 
without any previous notice, and quite undreſlcd; 
even boots are not objected to: this is an exclu- 
five privilege: I wiſh he was of as amiable a cha. 
rater in other reſpects as he is diſtinguiſhed tor 
politencts. 

We are tolerably lodged, well ſerved, and very 
reaſonably; four paols a head only for eaci 
repaſt, the eatables good, and well dreſſed; one 
paol a day for each fire, and no charge for out 
beds or rooms. 

The Ducal Palace is by much the fineſt edifice 


here; it ſtands alone in great piazza, and in the 
bel: 
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beſt quarter of the town. The architecture is both 
majeſtic and elegant; the architect was Avanzini. Avanzini, 
The court is vaſt, and ſurrounded by colonades, 
which have a fine effect. The great ſtair-caſe is 
in a noble ſtile of architecture, and makes a ſtrik- 
ing appearance. 

The Grand Apartment commences by a large Grand A- 
ſaloon (in the middle of the front), which leads Pirtment. 
you to ſix large rooms, and to a cabinet entirely 
lined with looking glafſes, beautifully gilt and 
ornamented, 

The ſaloon is ſtriking at firſt entrance; but 
you ſoon perceive the tribunes which ſurround 
the top to be too low, and the conloles that ſup- 


| port them out of proportion, maſlive, and heavy: 
| the other decorations are ſudden, and not linked 


together with that graceful dependance that might 


| calily have been given them. This faloon would 
| appear to greater advantage was it preceded by an 
| antichamber. The ceiling is painted in oils, by 


Mark Antonio Franceſchini: it is not ill done, 1 


though the colours are much too feeble. Franceſ- 
In the canopy- room is a Martyrdom of a St. _ 

beter, a Dominican Monk, by Antonio Coſetti of A 
Modena, a tolerable picture. A Judith, by Gu- Modena, 
ercino: ſhe is too maſculine, and appears like a 
lout male Iſraelite in woman's clothes. This 
painting, however, has merit for a boldneſs of 
delign and good colouring; but always too much 
of the lilac, 
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An Adoration of the Shepherds, ſaid to be by 
Corregio. Corregio. The Virgin is uncommonly handſome, 
On the cicling of this room are painted four me- 
Tintoret. dallions by Tintotet: the colouring good, but the 
drawing incorrect. In the bed- chamber is a fine 
Jacops picture of the Samaritan, by Jacopo Baſſano. The 
1 hypercritics of Italy find fault with this painter, 
for repreſenting all his perſonages as peaſants; 
yet they cannot deny his gaving been a moit accu- 
rate diſciple of Nature; and the vigorous warmth 
of his colouring muſt ever be held in the highelt 
eſtimation by impartial judges. His pictures ate 

ſcarce, and bear a very high price. 


Guercino. A marriage of St. Catherine, in Guercino's 


laſt manner, when he endeavoured to copy Guido, 
It is too grey and weak as to the colouring, and is 
altogether a cold and unintereſting picce. 
Famili- A Santa Veronicha, by Famillitore. A Madona 
8 0 holding by the hand a dead Chriſt; her head is 
fiacly deſigned, the tace beautiful, and the cha- 
rater pathetic. 1 hey lay it is by Guido, but no 
connoiſſeur can be of this opinion. 
Andrea A Roman Charity, by Andrea Sacchi. This 1: 
Sacchi. ; ; 3 
the molt charming picture on the ſubject J eve 
ſaw. The daughter has a beautiful ſoftneſs ci 
feature, peculiar to this painter; her amiable mind 
and diſpolition are ſtrongly marked in the exprel- 
ſion of her countenance ; her old father is ratke! 
too fat, and looks doating. 
Jacopo in the other apartments the principal pictures 
balian0. are the following: a fine picture by Jacopo Baſſano, 
reprs- 
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repreſenting our Saviour on the Mount of Olives : 


a Prodigal Son, by Lionello Spada; here in high Lionello 


eſtimation, I do not think it equal to that upon 
the ſame ſubje& at Turin. 


Three pictures, by Giulio Romano, repreſent- Giulio 
ing the paſſing a bridge, a battle, and a triumph. Romago. 


The compoſition is too confuſed, and the colour- 
ing difagreeable, 

The Woman taken in Adultery, a capital pic- 
ture by Tiziano. 
beautitul, the expreſſion admirable. A variety 
of character marks the different perſons preſent, 
that can never be too much commended. 

A Virgin, by the ſame excellent maſter, with 
the Infant Jeſus and St. Paul. This is a very 
fine picture in every reſpect, excepting the figure 
of St. Paul, by no means equal to the reſt, 

A St. Roch in Priſon, and an Angel bringing 
him a crown. This is a very large piture; the 
drawing 1s correct and elegant, the colouring too 
grey, and in ſome places greeniſh: it is by 


Guido. 


A Martyrdom of St. Peter, by Guercino. Be- Gyercino. 


come almoſt black, which has very much ſpoiled, 
and deſtroyed in many places, the demi-tints. 

The four Elements; good pictures, ali of them 
by Carracci. 


A St. Sebaſtian, by Michacl Angelo di Carra- Michael 


vagio: a charming little picture: an old woman 


5 endeavouring to extract the arrows. There is vagio. 


9393 no 


She is halt-naked, extremely Tiziano. 
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no contemplating this picture without feeling the 
ſtrongeſt emotions of pity. 

A fine piece repreſenting St. Franceſco, whoſe 
ardour, piety, and fervency of devotion is carried, 
if poſſible, beyond nature: but the two little 
angels, who appear to him, are ignoble in cha- 


: rater ; and their hair is of a foxey red. This 
(39199 picture is by Guido Rheni. 


| 5 Rheni. 


iN A Cupid and Plyche : an adnured picture. [ 
U think the Cupid is too much of the make and 
Guercino. character of a young girl. This is by Guercino, 
as is a ſacrifice of Iſaac, which has more merit (in 
my opinion) than any picture J have ſeen by that 
| author. Iſaac is bound upon a pile of faggots; 
Abraham's arm is already lifted up to ſacrifice his 
innocent victim : the angel appears as if at that 
moment, and addreſſes Abraham, whoſe coun- 
renance expreſſes at once ſurpriſe, a doubtful 
f anxiety whether the angel 1s to be depended on, 
| hope, and a firmneſs of faith that can much eaſier 
be conceived than deſcribed. Iſaac ſhews in his 
countenance quite a different ſpecies of ſurpriſe; 
his face turned towards the angel, is recovering 
; from the paleneſs the near approach of death had 
| {pread over it; his eyes are ſo ſtrained towards the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


heavenly meſſenger, that the eye-lids appear red. 
There 1s a ſtrong conviction in his countenance of 
the reality of his approaching deliverance, and 2 
beautiful innocent ſmile about the mouth makcs 


you anxious for the concluſion of the miracle. 
1 | The 


je 


. 856. 

The angel is finely done; benevolence, dignity, 
grace, and ardour, befitting a meſſenger from 
Heaven, are ſtrongly marked in his countenance 
and perſon, The lamb in the thicket does not 
appear as if ſuddenly caught; it has a liteleſs 
look, as though it had been there a conſiderable 
time, but had eſcaped the obſervation of Abraham. 
Upon the whole, this is indeed an intereſting pic- 
ture; the colouring is warm, the grouping ſkilful, 
and the character and drawing excellent. 


Here is a prodigious fine copy of that picture, Copy of 


called i! Notte di Corregio. The original was told 
with ſeveral other glorious pictures, tor a great 
ſum of money to the King of Poland. What 
mult the original be, when the copy is ſo admir- 
able! which is ſaid, however, to reſemble it won- 
derfully. It ſurpriſes me very much to lee hov- 
different the characters are in this picture from 
that famous one of his at Parma, which I deſcribed 


Notte C1 
Corregio. 


to you. The ſubject is a Nativity; and the ex- 


traordinary beauty of this picture proceeds from 
the clair obſcure: there are two different lights 


introduced, by means of which the perſonages are 


viſtble; namely, the light proceeding from the 
body of the child, and the moon-light. These 
two are preſerved diſtin, and produce a moſt 
wonderful effect. The child's body is lo lumi— 
nous, that the ſuperficies is nearly trantparent, 
and the rays of light emitted by it, are verified in 
the effect they produce upon the ſurrounding-ob- 
jets, They are not rays diſtin and ſeparate, 

U 41 like 


1 
like thoſe round the face of a ſun that indicates 
an inſurance- office; nor linear, like thoſe proceed- 
ing from the man in the almanack; but of a 
dazzling brightneſs : by their light you ſee clearly 
the face, neck, and hands of the Virgin (the reſt 
of the perſon being in ſtrong ſhadow), the faces of 
the paſtori, who crowd round the child, and par- 
ticularly one woman, wio holds her hand before 
her face, leſt her eyes ſhould be ſo dazzled as to 
prevent her from beholding the Infant. This is 
an action full of beauty and nature, and 1s moſt 
ingeniouſly introduced. The ſtraw on which the 
child is laid appears gilt, from the light of his 
body ſhining on it. The moon lights up the back- 
ground of the picture, which repreſents a land- 
ſcape. Every object is diſtinct, as in a bright 
moon: light night; and there cannot be two lights 
in nature more different than thoſe that appear 
in the ſame picture. The Virgin and the Child 
are of the moſt perfect beauty. There is a great 
variety of character in the different perſons pre- 
ſent, yet that uniformity common to all herdſmen 
and peaſants. In ſnort, this copy is ſo admirable, 
that I was quite ſorry to be obliged to Joſe fight of 
it ſo ſoon, but I never ſhall forget it. The Duke 
of Modena, for whom Corregio did the original 
picture, gave him only ſix hundred livres of France 
for it; a great ſum in thoſe days; but at preſent 
what ought 1t to coſt! There 1s a ſingular picture 
in the Salle d' Audience; it repreſents a very hand- 
ſome woman, ſcemingly in an agony of fear, holc- 


ing 
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ing in one hand a bowl of poiſon; a man in 
armour ſtanding cloſe by her, ſhews an uplifted 
dagger, the point towards her throat: there are 
two women attendants behind, whoſe faces and 
attitudes expreſs a joyous complacence and felf- 
ſatisfaction. A large wild boar peeps his head 
out from beneath the garments of the woman, 
who holds the bowl. | 

The Gallery contains ſeveral curious antiques, Gallery. 
and a fine collection of drawings, conſiſting of 
near ſix thouſand deſigns and ſketches of Cor- Painters 
regio, Guido, and Tiziano, Sarto, Parmagianino, names. 
Guilio Romano, Tintoret, the Carracci, Vignola, 
Franceſchini, &c. and a great number of fine 
engravings, beſides many natural and arificial 
curioſities. Amongſt the antiques is a beautiful Egyptian 
Egyptian Canopus, eight inches high, and four \,,#.. 
in breadth: a buſto of Adrian and his wife Sabina, buſtoes, 
in bronze, large as the life: a woman's hand 1n 12 
white alabaſter, much admired; it appears to be 
of Greek ſculpture, but not to have belonged'to 
a ſtatue: an Andromeda in white marble, about 
three feet high; ſhe is faſtened to a rock, leaning 
on her left ſide; there is a noble expreſſion of 
- ſilent grief in her attitude and face; the limbs are 
delicate, and. the workmanſbip extremely well 
executed: a Hercules about a foot high, drawing 
Cacus by the foot from a cavern; theſe two 
figures are out of one block; the cavern, and one 
of the oxen he had ſtolen, are of another block; 
they are fine, and of Greek ſculpture: two heads 

in 
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in one piece; unfiniſhed, but not void of merit: 
a buſto of Francis the Firſt, by Bernini; partly 
in armour; his mantle is ſo finely ſculptured, that 
it ſcems to float in the air. There are a fine 
ſeries of medals, but I am not a ſufficient judge 
of their merits to pronounce upon them; it is a 
curious ſtudy, of which I know very little, nor 
is M very partial to it. 

Amongſt the Cameos, the following appear to 
be the moſt worthy of obſervation: an agate 
with five figures in relief, all of different colours; 
one of theſe figures is ſuckling a child; to one ſide 
is the god Termes, before him an altar with the 
ſacred fire burning thereon : another agate of two 
colours repreſents Iole co:fed with the lion's ſkin : 
a cameo in agate of three colours, with two 


figures; one, of a man fitting ; he holds a ſceptre 


in one hand, and has his other arm round the 
ſhoulders of a woman, who 1s ſtanding with a 


lyre in her left hand, and ſomething like a ſhort 


ſtick in the other; near the man lies a maſk; the 
woman's figure is ſuppoſed to be meant for the 
Mule Terpſichore: another cameo, of two colours, 


repreſents the buſto of Cleopatra, The above 


gems appeared to us the molt valuable in the 
collection. ; 
The Library contains about thirty thouſand 


volumes; the book-caſes are very neat, though 


of no better wood. than walnut-tree. They are 


ſurrounded by an iron baluſtrade gilt. Here are 


fix columns, which ſeem to ſuſtain the vaulted 
ceiling; 
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ceiling; they are ſo well painted, as to cauſe a 
deception when ſeen from a proper point of view; 
alſo ſeveral ancient editions of books in the infancy 
of printing. In another room are many curious 


Manuſcripts; it is ſaid, to the number of fifteen Manu— 


hundred. They ſhewed us the following; a 
Greek Teſtament of the eighth century; the Miſ- 
cellanea of Theodore; a Greek manuſcript of the 
fifteenth century; a Dante of the fourteenth, with 
miniature paintings, wretchedly done, on the top 
of each page, deſcriptive of the ſtory there ſet 
forth ; a Bible in two volumes, and a breviary of 
the fifteenth century, with miniature paintings, 
very tolerable; an Herbaliſt of the fourteenth 
century, wrote in French, with the plants in mini- 
ature; a Coſmography of Ptolemy's in Latin, 
with miniature maps, by one Nicholas Hahn, a 
German, done in the fourteenth cer/zry. They 
ſhewed us others alſo; the ſubjects and titles I have 
forgot, but M—— fays I have mentioned (as he 
recollects) the molt curious. Almoſt all ſhewers 
of libraries, pictures, &c. talk ſo much, and mix 
lo many impertinent remarks of their own, in 
every country I have yet ſeen, that inſtead of help- 
ing ſtrangers, they confound and perplex them. 
opened a tranſlation from the Greek Teſtament, 
by Theodore Beza. According to this copy, 
printed at Edinburgh by Andrew Hart, 1610; 
the beginning of St. John's Goſpel runs thus; © In 
the beginning was that Word, and that Word 

Was 
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* was with God, and that Word was God; this 


*athedral. 


Svido 
Reni. 


e ſame was in the beginning with God.” 

You fee there is ſome little variation from our 
common tranſlation, ED 

I have now done with the Palace, and ſhall pro- 
ceed to the churches, The Cathedral 1s built in a 
bad Gothic taſte, The great altar is raiſed {9 
high as to admit of a Church, partly ſubterra- 
neous, under it. This is dedicated to St. Gemi- 
niano, and his body is conſerved there. 

You find a capital picture by Guido Reni in the 
firſt chapel on the right hand. The ſubject 1; 
called by the Monks who ſhew it, a Nauc dimiltis, 
The Virgin 1s on her knees before the Infant Jeſus, 
who is held in the arms of Simeon. The Virgin 
makes as ignoble a figure as that of a common 
pariſh-girl of a charity-ichool, Cochin and J vary 
extremely in regard to the Virgin; he commends 
her figure for a noble ſimplicity, in which ſhe 
appears to me to be totally deficient. However, 
we agree as to the other parts of the picture, par- 
ticularly in reſpect to the children who are playing 
with the offering, the turtle-doves. Nothing can 
be more natural than this little group. The 
colouring is too much upon the aſh-colour, and 
produces a cold effect; though the drapery is ele- 
The ſteeple ot 
this church is .called the gwirlandina, and is 
eſteemed the higheſt in all Italy: it is entirely of 
marble, They preſerve in it, with the greateſt 


cant, and the drawing preciſe. 


care, 
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care, an old bucket, hooped with iron, which the 
Modeneſe, in the battle of Zipolino, carried off «s N | 
a proof of their victory over the Bolognele, and 
purſued thera into their town; however, they met 
there with ſuch oppolition, as obliged them to a 
haſty retreat; but not without the cenſelation of 
carrying off this bucket in triumph. Theſe wars 
of Modena and Bologna, are the ſubject of a mock 
heroic poem of Taflo's, called La Secchia rapita; 
in which he licentiouſly miſrepreſents and miſ- 
places facts, in order to give a larger {cope to his 
laiire and wit. 

La Chieſa Nova is not yet ſiniſhed; the deco- Cbieſa 
rations are elegant, of the Corinthian order; but 272 
as it is not divided into iſles, and is to be highly 
ornamented with modern architecture, it will have 
the appearance, when finiſhed, of a ball room, 
rather than of a temple. 


There are two T heatres at Modena, one is very Theat ., 
well built and decorated. Flere are ſteps, which 
rile in an amphitheatrical manner, and pillars 
above; the pillars ſeparate ſome of the boxes, and 
ſuſtain others higher up. The preſcenium, the 
tribunes, or boxes over the ſtage, and the ſtage- 
doors, are ornamented in a good taſte. Ihe other 
theatre is very indifferent in all reſpects, 

The troops of Modena make a good appear- Trog 
ance; they are well-dreſſed, and parade avout 
with a ſtrong band of muſic, conſiſting of drums, 
fies, hautboys, and French-horns. The Duke of 
Modena is ſaid to have eight thouſand men in con— | 

| | ſtant 1 


tamilies. 
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ſtant array, and that upon occaſion he can bring 
twenty thouſand into the field. 
Illuſtrious The moſt illuſtrious families are the houſes of 
Rangoni and Montecucully. There are no re- 
mains of the families of thoſe petty tyrants who 
governed Modena before the houſe of Eſt were 
choſen for their {overeigns. 

The Modenete ſeem a gay, cheerful people; 
have much genius for pantomime ſhows, and what 
is called pleaſure, or rather diſſipation. They are 
eſteemed galiant, and the ladies and other females 
much inclined to coquetry. The Neobleſſe imitate 
Bour- the French in their dreſs, The Bourgeoiſe univer- 
1 ſally wear the ⁊endado, a piece of black ſilk, with 

which they cover their heads; and which croſſing 
before, is finally tied behind their waiſts. 


Foun- Modena 1s abundantly ſupplied with the fineſt 


tains. ; . i 
water imaginable; there are fountains in almoſt 


all the houſes, The town indeed ſeems to be ſitu- 
ated upon a vaſt reſervoir; as, wherever they dig, 
they never fail to find a pure ſpring ; this pecu- 
liarity extends as far as ſeven miles eaſt of the 
town, On the north ſide they do not find water 
farther than to the diſtance of four miles, In the 
making wells, after digging about the depth of 
twenty-three feet, they find the remains of ancient 
buildings, lower down a firm earth, and at the 
depth of forty-five feet, a black and a whitiſh ſoil, 
intermixed with branches of trees, together with 
troubled and foul water, like that of a marſh. 
This muddy water is kept out by means of a cir- 

I cular 


* ö 
cular wall of brick, which is founded upon the 1 
next ſtratum; namely, a bed of about eighteen 
feet thick, compoſed of chalk, in which are found 1 
ſea · productions, as ſhells, &c. Under this chalk 
egins another ſtratum of a marſhy bed, compoted 
of leaves, branches, and ruſhes : when the well is 
dug to the depth of eighty-five feet, they come to 
another bed of chalk like the firſt, then another 
ſtratum of marſhy ground, which is ſucceeded by 
another of chalk, and that again by a marſh. 
Having continued to dig on to one hundred and 
three feet deep, they come to the laſt bed, which 
conſiſts of gravel, round pebbles, tea-ſþells, and 
large trunks of trees; under this is found the * 
pure reſervoir of water, which has always proved 14. 
to them an inexhauſtible ſource; it ſprings up *#h 
clear, and in great abundance, by the means of 
holes made by a borer through the laſt ſtratum 
above mentioned. 

They are allo ſupplied by other water, from 
hills ſituated at about three leagues diſtance from 
the town, which forms little canals that run 
through the ſtreets, There is a ſpring at a place 
called Bagnonero near Modena, which produces 
on its ſurface that oily bituminous ſubſtance called 
cileum ſaxi, or petroleum. 

The adjacent country preſents you with plains, Country 
tertile in corn and wine, mulberry-trees, and elms n 
in rows, with vines conducted in feſtoons from 
tree to tree, as I mentioned before in the road 


from Plaiſance and Parma hither, . 
Amongſt 
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Amongſt the illuſtrious Men Modena has given 
birth to, Taſſo is one of the moſt remarkable. 
The architect Vignola was born in a village of 
the ſame name, four leagues from hence; as waz 
the famous Muratori, who has wrote ſeveral volu- 
minous works in Latin and Italian, conſiſting, 
amongſt other ſubjects, of a Hiſtory of the Anti- 
quities of Italy, and a General Hiſtory of Italy, 
Sc. It ſeems there is a French tranſlation of part 
of his works. 

It is to be preſumed that the Dakes of Parma 
and Modena live up to the utmoſt of their in- 
come.. otherwiſe they would probably ſave money 
to defray the expence of building bridges over 
the dangerous rivers, which render travelling 
througa their territories inconvenient, and often 
jm paſſable to their own ſubjects, and particularly 
fo to travellers, by whom they profit conſiderably. 
It weuld not be difficult to reitrain and conduct 
the rivers ſo as to keep them within their banks; 
by which means they might gain a conſiderable 
extent ff land, now rendered totally uſeleſs by 


the imprat.cability of its cultivation. Beſides, 
there arc dy other particulars reſpecting th's 
city and y, upon which public money 
might be landably as well as beneficiall; 

expended 
We leave 11.72 to-morrow, to purſue our 
journey to BY] ‚‚⁹9 m whence you ſhall hear 
from me with: © - / firſt opportunity. This 
| letter 
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letter has been the work of two evenings only, ſo 


excuſe the inaccuracies, Sc. Adieu; it is late, 


I am very ſleepy, and can ſay no more, than that 
Jam always, Sc. | 


LET TE R XXIV. 


Bologna, Nov. 28, 1770. 


E left Modena yeſterday, and reached this 
\ city laſt night. The roads are good the 
whole way. At about two miles from Modena, 
we croſſed the river Panaro in a bark. This river Panaro 
divides the Dutchy of Modena from the Ecclefi- tiver. 
aſtical State. About a mile farther, and to the 
left, is ſituated the Fort Urbano, a citadel built Fort Ur- 
in the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, by bano. 
order of Pope Urban the Eighth: there are al- 
ways ſome troops in garriſon here. Samogoggia Samogog- 
is juſt half-way between Modena and Bologna; it gg 
is a conſiderable village, and has the appearance 
of a town. Before you arrive at Samogoggia, 
there 1s a long ſtone bridge to paſs, which joins Bridges 
together two branches of the river Reno; this, TOY 
like other rivers already mentioned, has, by 
changing its bed, branched itſelf out, and is im- 
paſſable after great rains. It takes its ſource in 


the Appenine, at the foot of which Bologna is 
built. 
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We are extremely well lodged at the Pellegrino, 


and well ſerved. The proviſions are excellent in 


every reſpect, and extraordinarily well dreſſed. 
Our hoſt provides us much more than we can eat 
and drink, dinner and ſupper, for eleven livres 
and a half (French) by the day; our firing, lodg- 
ing and wine included, Our dinner to-day con- 
ſiſted of a white ſoup, with vermicelli and fire 
Parmeſan cheeſe raſped over the furface, half a 
Bologna hog's-head admirably dried and dreſſed, 
ſuperior to any hog meat I ever taſted in England; 
une friture tres recherchee, a diſh of boullie, a 
poularde, one of the fineſt I ever ſaw; it rivalled 
thoſe of Git; a fore-quarter of lamb roaſted, a 
fricando with ſmall navces, ſpinage dreſſed the 
French way, colliflower, fricaſſeed truffies dreſſed 
with butter and anchovy, a dih of mortadello: for 
deſert, the fineſt white grapes imaginable, white 
Bury-pears, the belt cheſnuts and walnuts, being 
of an uncommon ſize and ſweetneſs, The wine is 
exceedingly good here, ſo is the water, which ! 
think a moſt material object in the article of 
luxury. I have given you this detail of our din— 
ner, to ſhew you the great dilference in reſpect of 
eating between one part of Italy and another, 
Our dinner we mutually agreed was too abundant 
for two perſons only to fit down to; as ſome of 
the diſhes went away untouched, our hoſt was 


| ſhocked, fearing we did not like them: I ſent for 


him, and told him we were perfectly ſatisfied with 


what he had provided; but deſired he would for 
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the future give us only a ſoup, an entree, and 
ſomething roaſted, with a plate or two of garden- 
ſtuff, and a deſert, and to vary the dithes as he 
ſaw proper. He was ſo amazed at our want of 
appetite, or moderation, that he concluded our 
requeſt might proceed from ſome vow of abſti- 
nence made in order to bribe Heaven to proſper 
our journey, Such bargains are frequently ſtruck 
in theſe countries between particulars and certain 
favourite Saints. The votive pictures with which 
every church is adorned, proves the univerſality 
of the commerce. Bur to return to our hoſt, who 
really behaved in a moſt genteel and diſintereſted 
manner; tor finding us refolved to eat no more 
than we could eat, he propoſed a diminution of 
the price (I had informed him we choſe to have a 
lighter ſupper, proportioned to our dinner), and 
that if he would find bread, butter, and cream 
tor our breakfaſt, I did not deſire to take from 
what we had agreed to give. He ſeemed much 
lurpriſed, ſaid he ſhould get too much by my 
propoſal, and inſiſted on providing us, into the 
bargain, with coffee or chocolate, as we ſhould 
chooſe, The behaviour of this man gave us a 
lavourable impreſſion of the Bologneſe. 

We have ſeen nothing of the town to-day , 
for I have been employed with hiring valets de 
Place, ſceing chamber-maids, chooſing one, un- 
packing, and inquiring about coaches and chairs. 
A job-· coach and coachman coſts thirteen paolos, 
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or fix livres ten ſols a day, French; a chair eight 
paolos. We propole ſtaying ten days here, | 
believe our letters of recommendation to this 
town, will prove extremely convenient, and agree- 
able in their conſequences, We propoſc ſending 
them to-morrow to their reſpective addreſſes. | 
expect letters from you every moment. Here 
they are, 

We both ſincerely rejoice that you and —— 
—, x... _ 
I ſhall not ſend this letter to the poſt till to- mor. 
row. 

I have juſt reſigned my head to the operation 
of ornamenting its outſide by a very good hair- 
dreſſer, who lives near this houſe, and is known 
by the name of Etienne; he torments me to t- 
commend him to my countrywomen, who may 
happen to paſs through Bologna, Alas, this 
Frenchman thinks I muſt know every individual 
in his Britznnic M:yeity's dominions; for upon 
telling him, that if he performed well, I would 
endeavour to recommend him to my acquaintance, 
he did not ſeem thoroughly ſatisfied. What a di— 
minutive ſpeck 1gnorant foreigners ſuppoſe Eng- 
gland to be? Etienne dreſſes extremely well, 1s 3 
very humble, well-behaved man, and reaſonable 
in his price. 

We have had the pleaſure of finding here the 
two Engliſh gentlemen we met at Turin and 
Genoa, It is a very agreeable circumſtance, that 


we 
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we may always flatter ourſelves with ſeeing ſome 
Engliſh acquaintance in. every conſiderable town 
of Italy. 


Nov. 29th, paſt 12 o'clock at night. 

I could not ſend this letter to-day, as I intended, 
b e * * * Having 
diſpatched our letters of recommendation this 
morning about eleven o'clock, we received the 
molt obliging anſwers; and have already met 
with civilities, that I think are unprecedented even 
in French politeneſs and urbanity, 

We had ſcarcely dined when a ſort of confuſed 
noiſe at our inn-gate announced ſomething ex- 
traordinary. This proceeded from the arrival of 
his Eminence the Cardinal Legate, who did us 
the honour to come in perſon to make us a viſit, 
in conſequence of our letter of recommendation 
from the Cardinal of Choiſſeuil. Our hoſt was in 
great perturbation on his arrival, as he is Vice- 
roy ® here, and veſted by the Pope with deſpotic 
authority z the ſenate enjoying but ſew privileges, 
e TT nn. CS 
* What to do with his equerries, pages, 
and foot- guards we did not know (his little body 
of 30 light horſe drew up in the ſtreet before the 
houſe), Our kind hoſt, who underſtood our looks 
upon this occaſion, opened the doors of the adja- 
cent apartments for them. 


* This Prince is of the illuſtrious houſe of Branchin Forti of 
Sicily, who have intermarried with the Colonnas, Cc. Fc. 
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His Eminence is a very polite old gentleman; 
he bezrs hard upon his grand climacteric, is hale 
and ſtrong, good-humoured and lively; he has 
done us the honour to invite us in the moſt 
friendly manner to dine with him, and to his box 


at the opera, He had not been above five mi. 


i Was 


nutes with us before the Counteſs of O 
announced. She is a fine woman, ſpeaks French, 
as does the C-— 1 very well, * * * * * 


Phe Senator Aldrovandi and hi 


lady arrived ſoon after, and made us the moſt 
obliging offers of their equipages during our ſtay, 
and propoſed coming at a fixed hour every morn- 
ing to conduct us to the palaces and churches, 
and every evening to the corſo, opera, and the 


aftemblies at private houſes, which they ſay are 


very agreeable. We accepted their kind offers, 
except in regard to the equipage, as there was 10 
poſlibility of refuſing them; for they ſaid, they 
inſiſted oa /erving us while we ſhould ſtay in this 
town. This expreſſion means, that ſtrangers te- 
commenced are to make ule of the perſons they 
are recommended to, in regard to themſelves and 
every thing belonging to them; and I underſtood 
that what | had been told at Turin was very juſt, 
namely, that if a ſtranger happens to have many 
letters of recommendation, he ought to fink all 
above one, or at moſt two, to the ſame town; 
otherwiſe he is not near ſo well ſerved, as when 
this method is obſerved; for it is almoſt impol- 
file to divide one's time properly amongſt ſevera! 

| families, 
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families, though they ſhould happen to be well 
together; but if, unfortunately, the recommend- 
atory letters chance to be addreſſed to families 
that are at variance, the reception of the ſtrangers 
ſerves only to make the breach wider, and may 
oblige the latter 4entrer en matiere, which pro- 
bably may be productive of diſagreeable conſe- 
quences to all parties. Thus we have ſuppreſſed 
ſome of ours, and l am ſure we ſhall not regret 
our having ſo done. The family to whoſe guid- 
ance a ſtranger refigns himſelf, introduces him in 
the moſt Kind manner into the ſociety of all their 
acquaintance, as we have experienced this even- 
ing; for at the departure of the Cardinal Legate, 
and the other company above mentioned, the 
ſenator and his lady called upon us about {even 
o'clock, to accompany them to the opera, where 
aiter having firſt gone into his Eminence's box, 
and made him a viſit of about a quarter of an 
hour, they introduced us into the boxes, and to 
the acquaintance of ſome of the principal families 
here, 

The Vice-legate and the ſiſter of the Counteſs 
Or „„ „„ „ „ „„ „ „ „ the Bar- 
bazza, the Zambecari, the two ſiſters, Marcheſe's 
Maruli and Laniani, one remarkable for her 
beauty, the other for her wit; the latter ſpeaks 
French well, and has attained the air and manner 
of a genteel Frenchwoman; the family of B—, 
and others whoſe names I cannot recollect. After 
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we had made all our viſits in their boxes, we ſat 
the remainder of the evening in that of Aldro- 
vandi. 

The boxes in this theatre reſemble rooms, and 
are wider back ward than forward: you will eaſily 
imagine how this is contrived from the circular 
form of the theatre. They are all furniſhed ac- 
cording to the taſte of their owners; Madam 
Aldrovandi's is hung with a beautiful pale blue 
and ſilver ſilk, and lighted up with wax, as they 
all are, in filver ſconces. This lady is lately mar- 
ried; ſhe 1s extremely amiable; her huſband is 
a ſenſible, grave man; both as polite and agree- 
able as poſſible.— The CardinaPs box is much 
larger than the others, and is placed in the centre 
of the ſecond range, or tier of boxes; it 1s lined 
with crimſon velvet, beautifully ornamented. I 
was chirmed with the theatrical performance, but 
ſhall reſerve my obſervations thereupon for their 
proper place, when I come to ſpeak of the theatre 
in its order. During the opera, refreſhments are 
brought into the boxes; conſiſting of iced and 
preſerved fruits, biſcuits, lemonade, orgeat, &c. 
After the opera was over, we were conveyed home 
in the ſ:me manner as we came; with a liſt of 
iavitations that it will be. impoſſible for us to 
comply with in the ſmall ſpace of ten days, we 
were therefore obliged to refuſe ſeveral on that 
account; alleging the many fine pictures and curi- 
oſities Bologna abounded with, and the impoſſi- 
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bility of inſpecting them, were we to avail our- 


ſelves of all their civilities. 
Good night; melody, dance, and ſong have ſo 


taken poſſeſſion of my head, that I ſhall certainly 
dream of nothing but operas. 


I am as ever, yours, Ec. 


LET TI ER. ANT 


Bologna, Dec. zd, 17; 0, 


SEIZE the firſt opportunity to continue the 


deſcription of Bologna, You will eaſily ac- 
count for my ſilence for ſome days paſt by my laſt 
letter, in which I told you of the large ſociety we 
are in. Although nothing can be more agreeable 
than our manner of living here, yet the frequent 
interruptions we neceſſarily meet with, are conſi- 
derable impediments to our feeing the pictures, 
Sc. of which there are a prodigious number, as 
well as of other curioſities in this town, that muſt 
detain us three or four days longer here than we 
at firſt propoled. Dining abroad breaks in upon 
our mornings; for it is impoſſible to viſit ſome 
of the palaces but at fixed hours. The days 
eing ſhort, there is no ſeeing the churches early 
the evening and molt part of the nights paſs away 
between the opera and private aſſemblies; the 
afternoon is ſoon gone, ſo that we enjoy ſcarce 
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any repoſe. We are determined, both at Rome 
and Naples, to make it a rule neither to dine out, 
or have company at home at that meal, but to 
emploꝝ our mornings entirely in ſeeing and taking 
notes, to dine alone at whatever hour happens to 
be moſt convenient, and dedicate the evenings to 
amuſements and to the ſocicty of our friends; for 
if there is too much to ſee at Bologna, what muſt 
be our ſituation at Rome and Naples. 

Although ! do not mean to give you a cata- 


logue of all the valuable paintings that adorn the 
Italian palaces and churches, yet I hope ſo to 


manage my time, as to be able to mention thoſe 
which pleaſe me moſt. To begin; the Palazzo 
Pudblico is a very large old building, and anſwers 


to what is called in France 'Hotel de Ville, In 


this palace the cardinal legate and gontalJonier * 
are lodged commodioufly with all the officers and 
domeſtics of their houſeholds; here are allo offices 
for public notaries, c. guard- rooms for the 


Swiſs halberdiers attendant upon the legate: in 


ſhort, there is no end of the people who inhabit 
this palace, To render it convenient to its in— 
habitants, the great ſtaircaſe is ſo contrived, that 
loaded mules may eaſily aſcend and deſcend, It 
is paved with brick, ſcarce any riſers, but what 
there are, are very broad, and ſlope conſiderably. 
am perſuaded it is more troubleſome to human 
creatures to mount this ſtaircale than to that ob- 


Or great ſtandard- bearer, 


ſtinate 
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ſtinate proud brute a mule. The whole building 
is of brick, and by no means remarkable in point 
of architecture. There are ſome good pictures in 
this palace; the principal as follows: a large pic- 
ture painted on filk by Guido; it was intende 
for a church-banner at the time of the plague in 
1630; its ſubject, the Virgin ſeated upon the rain- 
bow, under which are all the tutelar ſaints of 
Bologna, praying to her to remove the diſtemper; 
the colouring 1s 1n his pale clear manner (but not 
greentſh); it is not as highly finiſhed as many of 
his paintings; however, the heads are peculiarly 
graceful, the faces expreſſive, and finely deſigned, 
Another picture by the ſame, repreſenting Samp- 
ſon, who finding himſelf thirſty after the laughter 
of the Philiſtines, is drinking copiouſly out of the 
Jaw-bone of an aſs; his figure is not ſufficiently 
coloſſal for the feats he has performed, and his 
left leg is ſo far ſtretched out on one fide, that 
his outline forms ſtrongly the Roman figure fot 
the number ten; yet the colouring of this picture 
is fine and glowing, and the ſhadows well dit- 
poled, 


A St. John the Baptiſt, by Raffaello; he is Raffaello. 


young and in the deſert; this is a moſt beautiful 
picture, and appears to be a duplicate of that in 
the Palais: royal at Paris, which I am ſure you 
muſt remember; it ſeems to be in the beſt conver- 
ſation of the two: there 1s a colouring and an ani- 
mation in the figure that is worthy the greateſt ad- 
miration, 


A St. 


d Guido. 
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d won Pe- A St. Jerome, reading, by Simon Peſaro; his 


[ | "_— attention 1s expreſſed ſo naturally, that one can 
N * . . — # er, 
i icarce believe the picture does not think : we ſaw * 
; with regret, that it is become darker than it has 7 
[ 3 been. A ſingular picture“ by Leonardo da = 
| Vinci, repreſenting a child in a little bed; the in- 75 
j fant's body does not appear, the bedclothes cover- vi 
| ing every part but the face and neck. It is RY 
thought to be a portrait. Round the neck is a FX 
1 double row of large pearls; the drapery of the the 
| bed is muſlin, ornamented with a great quantity Cl 
"1 of fine lace wonderfully well imitated : the bed is An 
like a cheſt with the cover off, and beautifully by 
| fineered with ſeveral ſorts of wood. This picture, * 
though it makes no great figure in deſcription, is WP 
hinely executed; and what is very ſurpriſing, the * 
colours made ule of are but two, a brown, and a Fi 
yellow white; which does rot ſtrike you at firſt, wy 
as the want of the other tints is by no means ap- * 
parent. This brought to my mind the famous ki 
antique painter, Apelles, whom Pliny mentions a 
to have made uſe of but four colours, black, | 
| white, red, and yellow. If Apelles made as good 5 
| uſe of his four as this painter did of two, | FE 
| ſhould eaſily believe the magic force of his 2 
| colouring. ; ph. 
| RMctle, In the ſame room is a head of Raffaello, ſup- pre 


poſed to be done by himfelf, but we could not be "oY 
of this opinion. | "ER 


* This is in a ſmall roam, and is not generally ſhewn, * 
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Two pictures by Donato Creti, a modern paint- Donato 


er, who died but a few years paſt : the ſubjects, the 
head of Argus preſented to Juno, and the Judgment 
of Paris; they are but indifferent performances : 
gaudy, fluttering figures, and the rules of per- 
ſpective ſo ill obſerved, that the perſonages {tick 
to the ſky. The blue is fine; but a ſhell of ultra- 


marine is a much liner colour. There is nothing 


either ſtriking or magnificent in the furniture of 
the grand apartments of this palace, In a great 
ſaloon, called that of Farneſe, upon the ſecond 
floor, are painted in freſco repreſentations of ſeve- 
ral memorable events in the hiſtory of Bologna. 
Without fide is a ciſtern for water, over which 
is an arcade of elegant architecture; its proportion 
is twice the breadth of the perpendicular height, 
excluſive of a baluſtrade which ſurrounds the 
ciſtern; it is a ſmall thing, but very correct. Be- 
longing to this palace is a tower where Entius 
King of Sardinia was impriſoned in the year 1242, 
and where he died. 

The palace Caprea deſerves to be viſited; the 
apartments are noble, but contain few pictures 
worthy of obſervation. Here is a great gallery 
ornamented with Turkiſh ſpoils, th: warlike tro- 
phies of a famous general, an anceſtor of the 
preſent family. They conſiſt of bucklers, fabres, 
bows and arrows; the bucklers are lined with 
human ſkin dreſſed like leather; (1 found means 
to bring away a morſel of this ſkin;) they told us 


it was that of the backs of Chriſtian priſoners 


Creti. 
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taken in battle; and the Turks eſteem a buckles 
lined with it to be a particular ſecurity againſt the 
impreſſion of an arrow or the ſtroke of a ſabre, 
A curious ſervice of Turkiſh plate, cryſtal gob- 
lets, turbans, ornaments of great value ſet with 
precious itones ; the ſcabbards of the ſabres, Cc. 
richly adorned with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
Sc.; here are ſeveral turquoiſes as large as an old 
Windſor- bean, and perfect in their kind; but! 
ſaw no precious ſtones of the ſize and luſtre of 
thoſe which formerly uſed to dazzle my fancy in 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments. Here are 
alſo ſome pretty Indian cabinets and ſmall pic- 
tures, very proper to ornament a lady's dreſling- 
room. 

This is one of the firſt palaces of Bologna in 
reſpect to its furniture, neatneſs, and elegance, 
and the moſt habitable I have yet ſeen. Here is 
a fine ſaloon coved; the compartments painted in 
freſco, by Stephano Orland, the figures by Vittorio 
Bigari: the colouring is too yellow, yet, upon the 
whole, the ceiling pleaſes, and you may obſerve 
ſome ingenious thoughts in the grouping and com- 
poſition, The beſt pictures in oil are theſe: a 
Jupiter under the form of a Satyr, flealing a bow 
from Antiope, who appears to be in a profound 


fleep; a Cupid allo ſleeps by her. The great 


merit of this picture conſiſts in its expreſſion ; the 


colouring and drapery are alſo very good: it is by 
A Head of John the Baptiſt in a green 


porcelaine diſh, by Leonardo da Vinci; extremely 
well 


9 } 


well done. All the works of this old painter ate 

in ſuch high eſtimation with the connoiſſeurs, that I 

am not ſurpriſed at the great prices given for them, 
although they are far ſhort of many other pictures; 
failing continually in keeping and the c/azr obſcure, 

yet there is a finiſh and a colouring which pro- 
duces the effect of what the Italians call ſoave, 

that I cannot well define to you, A Head by 
Rembrandt; fine, and one of the beſt we have Ne 
yet ſeen by that painter. Here is a gallery orna- brand. 
mented with ſeveral antique buſtos : the belt of 
which repreſents one of thoſe women called præ- 

Fer, who were hired to howl and ſhriek at fune- 

rals; ſo horribly ugly is this beldame, that I 
could not baniſh her countenance from my mind 

tor a conſiderable time after. 


In the Palazzo Bovi are ſome fine pictures: the Palazz> 
principal, in our opinion, are the following; two Dori. 
large paintings by Alboneſe; their ſubjects, Atbogece. 
Sampſon and Dalila, Hercules and lole: the firſt 
repreſents Sampſon aſleep, with a truth ſeldom ex- 
preſſed by the greateſt painters: Dalila is beauti- 
ful in point of face, limbs, and colouring, but 
does not pleaſe equally with lole. The ſecond 
has as much merit as the firſt; and I think is 2 
more agreeable picture, on account of its ſub- 
jet: an innocent theft, by way of bad:nage, 
being an amiable ſubject ; the other, a cruel piece 
of treachery, Hercules is ſleeping, as is Samp- 


lon, and lole is ſtealing away on tiptae, fearing 
9 
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to wake him, having poſſeſſed herſelf of the lion's 
ſkin and his maſſive club. She is an elegant 
figure. 

þ Guercino. A capital picture by Guercino ; but the ſubje& 
is dreadful; much too ſhocking to be perpetuated 
upon canvas, and ccntemplated by people who 
are not void of all feeling: it is the martyrdom 

of St. Bartholomew; he is bound to a pillar of 
wood, the executioners are fleaing the ſkin off his 
breaſt, arms, and ſhoulders; the ſinews and 
muſcles are laid bare; the blood, Cc. is repre- 
ſented ſo naturally, and ſeems ſo cloſe to you; 
ſo that there is no bearing the ſight. The cruel 
inſulting faces of the bloody butchers that fur- 
round him, ſtrongly contraſt his countenance, 
which expreſſes the moſt perfect reſignation and 
heavenly patience. There are many other hor- 
rible circumſtances in this picture; but I will not 
detail repreſentations of ſuch monſtrous cruelty, 
It is my opinion, that in a well-governed Repub- 

lic, painters whoſe pictures excite horror and 
race, and poets whole tragedies inſpire the like, 
ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed. But to return to the 
picture, ſuſſice it to ſay, that this capital cruelty 
of Guercino's is perfectly well executed in point 
| of anatomy, colouring, Sc. Ec. 

Blatffaello. A portrait of a Duke of Urbino, by Raffaello. 

can no better convey to you the merits of this 

picture, than by the lines the ſight of it brought 
to my mind. 
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The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye. That cloſe aſpect of his 
Does ſhew the mood of a much troubled breaſt. 


A Holy Family, by Parmegianino. Good in Parmegi- 
his ſtyle. anino, 

The Palace Sampieri. A fine ceiling, by Luigi Pallazzo - 
Carracci: a hardy compoſition, and executed in Spe 
the manner the Italians call terrible, namely, with Carraci, 
great boldneſs and force: it repreſents Hercules 


and Jupiter. Another ceiling by Annibal Car- Annibal 


racci, is quite equal to the firſt, The ſubject, Carracci. 


Virtue opening the Heavens to receive Her- 
cules, _ 

An admirable portrait by the ſame maſter. 

The Angel Gabriel, halt-length, by Guido. A Guido. 
moſt amiable picture of Cupids dancing round a 
tree, others forming different ſports, and in the 
ſky Venus appearing with her ſon, This 1s 
painted on copper, and highly finiſhed ; in reſpect 
of neatneſs, colouring, variety, grouping, and 


elegance, it is perfect. Irs pendant does not 


repreſent the rape of Proſerpine, as Cochin aſlerts 
nor 1s 1t on copper, but on canvas: the ſubject is 
a triumph of Venus. A very wretched picture. Albaro. 
Both are aſcribed to Albano, but the ſecond 1s 
certainly not his: as to the firſt, there 1s no 
queſtion of its being worthy of the greateſt 
painter, | 
The Woman taken in Adultery: a good pic- 
ture, but the colouring too dead; by Agoſtino Agoſtiao 
Carracci. The Canaanite, by Luigi Carracci : Crracei. 
Vol. I, Y there 
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there is grace and finer colouring in this picture 
than is generally to be ſeen in the works of this 
painter. The Samaritan, by Annibal Carracci. 
This picture is well known in England by the 
engravings from it: the drawing is admirable, 
and the colours beautifully blended. Five Apoſtles 
together, by Guido, in his ſtrong manner: the 
ſhadows are very dark, and the demi: tints yel- 
lowiſh. 

Over a chimney is a very fine drawing, rather 


than a painting, by Luigi Carracci: it repreſents 


one of the Titans under a vaſt fragment of a rock, 
which he is ſtruggling to ſupport, to prevent his 
being cruſhed to death. There is infinite merit in 
this piece, and but few ſtrokes, but not one at 
random; the touches are thoſe of a great maſter. 
The famous picture of St. Peter weeping, which 
by pre- eminence is covered with a fine filk cur- 
tain, did not quite anſwer my expectation : I allow 
that the colouring, the drawing, and the anatomy 
are all as perfect as poſſible; but what I ſought 
for J could not find, expreſſion, Had I ſeen this 
picture, without any perſon's announcing it to 
me, I ſhould have ſuppoſed it might repreſent 
Socrates, Pythagoras, or Epictetus, moralizing in 
a deſert place, and one of their diſciples attending 
to the precepts of the philoſopher; but the keys, 
which are ſufficiently conſpicuous, would ſoon 
have convinced me of my error. 
This young man, who is introduced by the 
painter, is ſuppoſed to be one of the diſciples of 
| Jeſus 


15 
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Teſus Chriſt, who ſeeing St. Peter go out, ſtruck 
with remorſe, follows in order to comfort him, 

St. Peter's countenance is not expreſſive of any 
one feeling I ſhould look for, upon the occaſion of 
the regret and ſhame he muſt have felt in conſe- 
quence of his baſe conduct : therefore I think. I 
may with reaſon ſay, it fails in a very principal 
point; but both Cochin and all Bologna are 
againſt me; ſo that I hardly dare venture my 
private ſentiments. This quadro famoſo is by 
Guido, 

A beautiful ceiling by Guercino; Hercules ſuf- Guercino. 
focating Anteus : the fore-ſhortening is wonder- 
fully ingenious z the clair obſcure dark, yet diſtinct 
in the ſhadow, and bright and freſh in the demi- 
tints. 

A picture, by the ſame, of the diſmiſſion of Guercino, 
Hagar, One would really think Guercino had 
copied it from the originals themſelves ; there can- 
not be a more natural and animated picture, The 
noble character of Abraham, as deſcribed in the 
Bible, is perfectly well expreſſed in his figure and 
countenance : Hagar is exactly what one ſhould 
ſuppoſe her to have been; and the little Iſhmael, 
who is weeping bitterly, has both characters 
blended in his features. 

Here is a very fine Crucitix in ſculpture, but 
too well done, in my opinion, to be placed where 
it is. It ſhould decorate a chapel, or oratory ; 
though you know my principles are far removed 
rom popery, yet I think there ought to be a ſort 
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of decency and reſpect ſhewn to ſacred ſubjects, 
both in painting and ſculpture, Was I poſſeſſed 
of a repreſentation of our bleſſed Saviour's ſuffer- 
ings, or the martyrdoms of his Apoſtles, I ſhould 
place them in a room by themſelves; for I think 
it very ſhocking to ſee a Flagellation, a Pieta, &. 
forming a pendant to a riotous debauch of wan- 
ton Satyrs, or to the abſurd and ridiculous amours 
of a Jupiter. 

A St. Jerome, by Palma Vecchio; this is a 
curious old picture, but the colouring is too 
yellow. 

There are ſeveral more pictures in this palace; 
I ſaid before, that I do not mean to furniſh you 
with catalogues, ſo have only mentioned thoſe that 
pleaſed us moſt. To avoid errors and omiſſions, 
I take my notes upon the ſpot, which I aſſure 
you is often very troubleſome, as I am frequently 
obliged to write in my pocket-book ſtanding, and 
at times ſupporting it on the pedeſtal of a ſtatue, 
or the moulding of a ſurbaſe; theſe ſhewing 
apartments in the Bologna palaces being generally 
void of tables, and of every convenience that can 


render them habitable: nor do their owners fre- 


quently occupy them; having always a private 
apartment for themſe}ves, unornamented by pic- 
tures, ſtatues, vaſes, &c. but plainly fitted up, 
and if not with that tafte and elegance ſometimes 
met with elſewhere, yet tolerably well furniſhed, 


and clean. 
Pallazzo 
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Pallazzo Monti: a beautiful Madona and Infant Patiazzo 
Jeſus, by Giuſeppe del Sole. Lot and his Daugh- — 
ters: the daughters very handſome, the drawing del Sole. 
good, and the manner firm and deciſive; by 
Simon da Peſaro. A picture by Elizabeth Sirani, Simon de 
the ſcholar and miſtreſs of Guido. She died at 1 
twenty-ſix years of age. The ſubject, a woman Sirani. 
throwing a ſoldier into a well; it has merit, and 
much of Guido's manner. 

A Saint Sebaſtian dead; an old woman, pro- 
bably his mother, is endeavouring to extract the 
arrows. Another woman 1s ſeen in the back- 
ground, and angels deſcending, bearing palms and 
crowns. It is a very intereſting picture; by Luc. Lucca 
Giordano. I have reaſon to think that Cochin Giordano. 
never ſaw the pictures in this palace, from the 
abſurdities of ſome of his criticiſms, 

A Rape of Helen; ſhe is not handſome; the 
molt intereſting part of the picture is an epiſode 
the painter has introduced, of an old woman 
ſtruggling and ſcreaming to the utmoſt of her 
power, in defence of a caſket, which a ſoldier is 
wreſting from her; this is by Carlo Chigniani. Carlo 
The caſket is open and full of jewels; his coun- 3 
tenance expreſſes more of humour than cruelty; 
her face is as well done as poſſible; her rage and 
exertions, nature itſelf, 

A famous picture, well known in England, 
under the deſcription of Generoſity and Modeſty, 
by Guido. They here pretend, that a picture in Guide, 
the poſſeſſion of the late H. F. Eſq; near London, 
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is a copy from this. As I never ſaw the former, 
can give no opinion; but this at Bologna cer- 
tainly carries upon it ſtrong marks of originality. 
There is a melioration in the colours that time 
only can give, and an artful blending of them, 
with that native grace that ſo diſtinguiſhes the wo- 
men of this painter from all others. It is in his 
grey and greeniſh manner. Their two characters 
are charming; Generoſity is a more ſpirited and 
lively beauty than Modeſty; who has rather too 
much of the Agnes about her. I hear Mr. Strange, 
a famous Engliſh artiſt, has engraved a fine print 
from this picture. 

Scholar A very pretty picture of a Cupid ſhooting at 

a mark ; other Cupids drawing lots out of a vaſe; 

by a ſcholar of Raffaello. 

Cavadone, A Judith and Holofernes; ſhe is an ugly, 

wicked-looking, vulgar woman; but the circum- 
ſtance cf Holofernes's blood ſpirting upon the 
pillow is ſo well done, as to be exccedingly ſhock- 
ing ; by Cavadone. 

Si Two pictures, by Salvator Roſa; one the Mar- 

Roſa» tyrdom of St. Stephen, the other of the Inno- 
cents; both good, but the laſt has moſt merit. 

Franck, Four beautiful Sybils, by Franceſchini, The 

ckini. blue Sybil is my favourite. 

Eſpagno- An old Harper after the life, by Eſpagnoletto ; 

letto. extremely well done. 

A picture, by one Lanardino; it repreſents the 


faello. 


Lanardi- 


no. inſide of a cottage, with all its furniture, an old 
woman is fallen aſleep at her ſpinning- wheel, 
| down 
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down whoſe boſom a boy of a moſt arch and miſ- 
chie vous countenance is conducting a mouſe; the 
little animal hangs ſuſpended by a ſtring tied to 
its leg; whilſt another boy is boring a hole 
through the cover of a pot of ſweet-meats, and 
appears under great apprehenſtons, leſt the bel- 
dame ſhould wake. This picture has all the merit 
of the Flemiſh paintings; the moſt minute articles 
of the cottage-utenſils have not been forgot. 

In my next letter you ſhall have the remainder 
of the palaces, and, I hope, all the churches ; 
for we mean to viſit only thoſe the Bologneſe 
themſelves eſteem moſt for their paintings, &c. 
therefore adieu; it is not without induſtry that we 
can ſee two palaces a-day. I ſhall not write till 
ſome days hence. This I mention, leſt you ſhould 
be uneaſy at not hearing from me as ſoon again 
as uſual, 
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f | niat 
0 Bologna, Dec. 11th, 1770, the 
| ERE is a great packet for you. A cold Sim 
] and a ſlight fore throat attacked me yeſter- and 
| day, and obliges me to keep houſe to-day. I have D'C 
ik dedicated the whole of it to your ſervice, and to wer 
| the arrangement of my notes. I ſincerely regret has 
{ | my not being able to write ſhort-hand;z it would that 
| ſave me a great deal of time. So much till wan 
f remains to be ſaid of Bologna, that I believe you rep1 
will be heartily glad when we quit this place; but the 

as you aſſure me ſo conſtantly, in all your kind cula 

tetters, that you do not yet find me tedious nor ture 

tireſome, I ſhall continue to deſcribe what J have Dor 

ſeen to the beſt of my judgment; though I fear! Spa 

am too circumſtantial, and that your friendſhip ing 

prejudices you in my favour, ® ® #® * * * + live 

Your approbation is an encouragement that ſur— by! 

mounts any fatigue, ſo make yourlelf perfectly ceſc 

eaſy on that account. his ; 

if We have viſited what remains of the palaces and 
beſt worth ſeeing, moſt of the churches, and the thei 
| in/lituto, &c. in a 
b Pallazzo The Pallazzo Zambecari, is eſtecmed the largeſt boa) 
| 1 in Bologna, and is one of the moſt remarkable Luc 
1 for its fine gallery of pictures, amongſt which the reſp 
following appear to us to be the beſt, cure 


A' St. 
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A St. John, full of zeal and fire; he ſeems ta 
be ſaying, Avaunt, Te generation of vipers, who 
hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come,” 
Sc. This is by a ſcholar of Guido's, one Flami- Flaminia- 
niatore. A fine Cleopatra, by Guido, Two of (ir. 
the moſt beautiful Cupids I have yet ſeen, by 
Simon di Peſaro. The whole hiſtory of Eſther Simon di 
and Ahaſuerus, on wood, in three pieces, by Luc. OY 
D'Olanda. Although the rules of perſpective Olanda. 
were quite unknown to this old painter, yet he 
has given ſo much expreſſion to his perſonages, 
that one may overlook, in a great meaſure, the 
want of keeping. In the third pannel, which 
repreſents the diſgrace of Haman, the King and 
the favourite are incomparably well done; parti- 
cularly their faces. A Holy Family ; a fine pic- 
ture, by Guaſtello, A Head of St. Francis, by Goaſtllo. 
Dominichino. Herodias's Daughter, by Lionel Pomini- 
Spada, A Virgin and Infant Jeſus, who is ſtroak- ons 
ing a lion; the Virgin ſeems greatly apprehen- Pada. 
ive of the wild beaſt: it is an intereſting picture, 
by Palma Vecchio. A laughing Cupid, by Fran- Palma 
ceichini, A Hercules ſpinning, Iole wondering at Hm 
his awkward manner : the Hercules is too delicate, chini. 
and there are great faults in the anatomy of both 
their figures; by Geſſi. Two charming pictures Gefli. 
in a caſe, placed back to back, with a ſliding- 
board over them: one is a Cleopatra, the other a 
Lucretia. They are perfectly beautiful in every 
reſpect, yet quite different in character and fea- 


ures; by Ludovico Carguarſi. Two herd-dri- Lacey 
6 vers; arguarſi. 
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vers; the woman's figure is perfectly graceful and 
natural, but not out of character; my opinion is, 
that grace is not confined to rank, any more than 
taſte; the grace of a ſnepherdeſs ſhould not be that 
of a princeſs, yet may they both be graceful, but 
in different ways. I muſt quit the ſubject inſtant- 
ly, for I have not time to ſay all I think upon 
grace and taſte, | 

A Sampſon and Dalilah, by Carlo Cigniani. A 
picture, by Aleſſandro Chiarini; the ſubject is the 
denial of our Saviour by St. Peter. The picture 
is divided ſo as to repreſent on the fore-ground a 
kind of anti-chamber, through which you ſee the 
Judgment-hall of Pilate, and our Saviour before 
him; the moment taken by the painter is from 
this text; „And the Lord turned and looked 
upon Peter, and Peter remembered the word of 
the Lord,” Sc. All the figures are full of ex- 
preſſion; St. Peter is admirable, and the perſon- 
apes as different, each from the other, as if done 
by different painters. How often do we ſee a 
picture conſiſting of from ten to thirty figures, 
with a ſtrong family likeneſs throughout, ſo that 
you may trace all the ties of conſanguinity, from 
the grandfather and grandmother, down to their 
grandchildren's ſecond- couſins, c.? 

A Judith in the act of cutting off Holofernes's 
head. This picture is too well done; it ſtruck 
me I know not wherefore, that it muſt have been 
taken from the life. The idea threw me into a 
trembling, and made me very ſick; producing 

the 
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the ſame effects upon me, that I might perhaps 
have experienced from the ſight of a real execu- 
tion: the ſeparation of the neck, the force ſhe 
uſes, the ſpouting of the blood from the divided 
arteries, and her countenance, whilſt ſhe turns 
away her face from the dreadful work ſhe is abour, 
and which, nevertheleſs, expreſſes a fierceneſs and 
a fort of courage little befitting a woman, joined 
with the writhing convulſions of the body of Holo- 
fernes, make 1t a picture quite improper for the 
inſpection of thoſe who have any degree of feel- 
ing: it is by Michael Angelo de Caravagio. M. An- 
There were ſeveral other capital pictures in this de: 
palace when Cochin ſaw it; which have been ſince gio. 
fold to Mr. Strange, an Englith artiſt, whom I 
mentioned before, and are ſuppoſed to have been 
purchaſed for his Britannic Majeſty. | 

Pallazzo Tanaro: Guercino has painted upon Pallazzo 
the walls Hercules in combat with the Hydra, TR 
which forms a fine point of view to one of the 
porticoes: it 1s done in ſhades of grey, what the 
French call griſaille. An Aſſumption of the Vir- Gaercino, 
gin, by the ſame, large as the life, conſiſting of 
fifteen figures; and ſaid to be in the ſtile of the 
Saint Petronella of Rome: the compoſition is fine, 
the grouping ingenious, the head and hands cor- 
rect, the manner large, and the colouring ſtrong z 
but the dark ſhadows are rather too black. The 
Martyrdom of St. Lorenzo by night; the only 
light is that which proceeds from flambeaux : this 
5 not a very fine picture, though it is ſtrik ing; it 

is 
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Tiziano. is attributed to Tiziano, but is by no means wor. 
thy of him. A Madona ſuckling the Infant Jeſus, 
larger than life : the Madona cannot be too much 
admired; the demi-tints are executed with the 
greateſt juſtneſs, and there is a ſtriking propriety 
Guido. in the whole of this picture; it is by Guido, A 
Guercino, Saint Agoſtino, by Guercino; too red, otherwiſe 
a good picture, The famous picture of Solomon, 
where one of his concubines takes the crown from 
his head in play, has been fold out of this collec. 
tion to the King of Poland for fifteen hundred 
ſequins. 
A fine copy of the Martyrdom of St. Bartho- 
lomew; the original is at Rome. 
A Madona of the moſt regular beauty; by 
Guido. Guido. A fine drawing in chalks, of St. Roch; 
Ludovico by Ludovico Carracci. A St. Antonio, though 
Cartacci. become very black, yet ſtill of great merit; by the 
| lame. ” 
France. A Saint Cecilia; ths face handſome; by Fran- 
chiai. ceſchini. A pretty picture of the Bath of Diana; 
the painter unknown. A Sybil; the character 
Ludovico grand and noble; by Ludovico Carracci, A Sleep- 
CR ing Venus; by Annibal Carracc1; it is now too 
Carracci. black. A good portrait of a woman, by the ſame. 
A beautiful miniature in water-colours, by Al- 
Albani. bani; repreſenting a Madona and the Infant Jeſus, 
A Boy ſinging, and accompanying his chaunt 
with a lute; it is very natural, but not beautitul; 
being the fort of vagabond one ſees every day 


* ib 1 . . 
3 playing about the ſtreets; by Annibal Carracci. 

Arraeci. e 4 
A poi- 


1 


A portrait of St. Charles Baromeo; by Carlo Carlo 

Dolci. In the gallery of drawings, all well done, — c 
| ry © 

and with great ſpirit: A Cleopatra; by Guido. Drawings. 

An Old Man by the ſame. Two Children rolling N 

a Barrel; by Guercino. An Ecce Homo; by Lu- Guercino. 

dovico Carracci. A Marriage of Cana in Galilee, Eudevico 

; ; : Carracci. 

in which are introduced forty-two figures, with a 

beautiful view in perſpective: the drawing is only 

fifteen inches wide, and five and a half high; the 

author unknown, but worthy of the greateſt ma- 

ſter in its ſtile. There are ſeveral other very good 

drawings in this little gallery, but thoſe I have 

mentioned are the molt ſtriking. 

Pallazzo di Buono Figliucli, A ſingular picture Palazzo 
of a Holy Family failing in a bark to Egypt, Piel | 
piloted by an angel; of Ludovico Carracci, A Ludovico | 
Suſannah and Elders; her averſion to the old men Cm | 
pointed and natural; the old men equally well 
characteriſed; by Cavadonc. Samplon ſleeping Cavideae. 
on the lap of Dalilah, two Philiſtines behind her; 
ſhe is delicate and beautiful; the Fhiliftines ſhew 
creat apprehenſion leſt Samplon ſhould awake ; 
it is well done, and as intereſting as the ſubject 
admits of; by Lionello Spada. Mary Magdalen Lionelle 
purchafing the precious ointment from a mer- Pad. 
chant; the former expreſſes great generoſity and 
ardour to conclude the bargain, the latter has the 
air and manner of an old covetous /mouſe ; by 
Guercino: I think I never met with this ſubje& Guercira, 
before. A capital picture of the Refurre&ion of 
Lazarus; by Chiarini, a ſcholar of the Carraccis. Chiatial. 

A fine 
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M. Ange- A fine Crucifixion (ſmall) by Michael Angelo 
— Buonarotti. A beautiful picture by Raffaello; 
Raffaello. the ſubject is the Marriage of Saint Catherine; the 
force of the glowing colours, and beautiful chiara 
oſcuro, dulls all the pictures in its vicinity. The 
great powers of this Prince of Painters can never 
be ſufficiently admired by the virtue/i, nor ſtudied 
and copied by all artiſts who wiſh to excel. A 
Battle of Pilgrims, Beggars, and Market-wornen, 
in the moſt riſible attitudes; amongſt many odd 
groups is an old woman in a violent paſſion, who 
having thrown down a ſturdy beggar, is beating 
him unmercifully with his own crutch. This 
ſtrange ſcene of madneſs and confuſion is by 

Brughel. 
A picture of the murder of the Innocents, 


though by no means a capital one, gives one 


Brughel. 


temale figure expreſſive of extreme diſtreſs, both 


her arms being held from faving her child, ſhe in 
an agony of rage bites the arm of one of the ſol- 
diers, who is about to murder her infant; it is by 


Maſf.ni Maſſani. 


A Noli me tangere, finely done, author un- 
Guercini, known, A Philoſopher ; by Guercini, 

The Incredulity of St. Thomas, a moſt inte- 
reſting picture, the keeping-admirable ; by Guer- 
cini. A Cleopatra; by the ſame. A St, Giero- 

Annibal limo; by Annibal Carracci. A dreadful picture 
Carracci. of the putting out Sampſon's eyes; too ſhocking 
for contemplation; the cruel pleaſure of Dalilah is 

quite infernal ; we ſhould hope that ſo barbarous 

+ a wo- 
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woman has never exiſted; by Piarini. Another piariai. 
horrible ſubject, of Jael driving a nail into the 

head of Siſera: the circumſtances in this picture 

are too affecting for deſcription; I ſhall only ſay, 

that it is perfectly well executed; by a painter 

| unknown. 

A Sybil, by Guido, and a Cupid of equal Guida. 
merit, by the ſame. A Marriage of St. Catherine 
(mall), the heads remarkably fine; by Dioniſio — 
Fiamingo. The ſame large; by Ludovico Car- Ludovico 
tacci. A Netto di Natale; by Geſſi. — 

Two Children, by Elizabeth Sirani, in the man- Eliz. 
ner of Guido. Another Natale, by Caravagio, in a 1 
beautiful ſimple ſtile of painting. A frize in = 
freſco, by the Carracci, reprefents the hiſtory of 
Brutus and Cæſar, the conſpiration, &c, A ceil- 
ing divided into ſmall compartments, painted in 
the old manner, with ſeveral devices; amongſt 
many others are two, which ] particularly remark- 
ed: a thunderbolt falling into the ground, pro- 
duces a Laurel- tree; its motto de fulmine Lauras : 
the other, a fire blown by the wind; motto, Cre- 
ſeit in Adverſis. I ſhould not mention theſe trifles, 
but from my partiality to the quaint conceits of 
tormer times: by the way, I have increaſed my 
collection of mottos for ſun-dials, 

In this palace is a ſmall cabinet, furniſhed with Guercino. 
ſome good drawings, by Guercino and the Car- Carraccis. 
raccis; one particularly of a proceſſion, conſiſting 
of a multiplicity of figures, 

Tae 
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The Pallazzo Pepoli is richly furniſhed : there 
are ſome good freſco paintings on the cielings and 
cornices, Sc. by Columna di Catuti, Donato 
Creti, and Graziani; alſo ſome aërian perſpective, 
by Spaniroli. The moſt remarkable object here 
is a clock of perpetual motion ; the ball runs over 
a picture of Cupids, by Albani. This picture 
is placed horizontally upon the top of the inſide 
of the clock, a looking-glaſs in a ſloping inclina- 
tion reflects it, and the Cupids appear in the glaſs 
playing at ball. 

Palazzo Ranuzzi , containing the largeſt col. 
lection we have yet ſeen of bad pictures; the moſt 
tolerable amongſt them are a Joſeph and Poti- 
phar's Wife; it is a copy from Guido, by Se- 


menti. A Rape of Helen, and a Rape of Proſer- 
pine, by Lucca Giordano. 


St. Francis, and an angel playing on the fiddle; 
by Guercino. St. Gieralimo liſtening to the 
trumpet of the laſt judgment; by Annibal Car- 
racci. 

A piece of perſpective, well enough; by 
Agoſtino Mitelli. With regard to the merits of 
this collection, we are ſo unfortunate as to differ 
widely from Cochin, who ] ſhrewdly ſuſpect never 
ſaw them, as he mentions ſeveral pieces unknown 
here. The front of this palace is in a good ſtile 
of architecture, the deſign Palladio's; and the 
ſtaircaſe, which is aſcended by two flights, inge- 
niouſly contrived and well-proportioned ; but 


upon 
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upon the whole, the palaces of Bologna are not 


comparable in reſpect to architecture, furniture, 


and magnificence to thoſe of Genoa: they are 
much out of repair, and contain a prodigious 
number of bad pictures, which ought to be ba- 
niſhed their collections; for of what uſe can ſuch 
miſcrable traſh be to poſterity, unleſs merely to 
ſerve inſtead of filk, tapeſtry, or paper, to cover 
the walls; and I think any of the three preferable 


| to old, rotten, ill-daubed canvas. 


I am now come to the churches. 

In the ſacriſtie of La Madonna di Galiera is an 8 
old portrait of a monk of the order of St. Phillipe 5 
de Neri, by himſelf, but ſo well done, that there 3 Monk. 
is no antique painter except Raffaello who can 


excel it, in my opinion; it has all the merit a 


portrait can boaſt, except that peculiarity of 


colouring I have ſo often mentioned in Raffacllo's 
pictures, 


A very agreeable picture of a Holy Family, with 
a concert of angels; by Jeſſi. Jelii, 


A beautiful Madonna; by Guido. Several Guido. 


miniatures by Cavadonne and Albani, and two of yo 


the fineſt paintings of the Annunciation I have yet Albani. 
len, by Annibal Carracci: it is wonderful how Annibal 
well and how ill this painter has worked. In the Crfcci. 
firſt chapel to the left on entering the church, is a 

picture of St. Philip in extacy; by Guercino. In Guercino, 
the ſecond, a good picture by Albani; the ſub- AIbagi. 


ect an Infant Jeſus ſtanding between the Virgin 


Vol. I. 7. and 
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and St. Harb. to whom the angel preſents 61 


frumenti della paſſione in the e of God the 


Thereſa 
Muratore 
NMonc ta. 
Ludovico 
Carracci. 


'© ic 1 & 
Nlaria 
Chutch, 


2 hani. 


Juercino. 


Donefacio 
Scech E 


Father 5 
fault, the glory appears too confuſed, though well 


the heads are graceful: if there is any 
illuminated. 

Adam and Fve, and other freſco pictures in the 
ſame chapel, are in ſo bad a light, there is no 
forming any judgment of them. In the third 
chapel is a St. Thomas touching the wounds of 
our Saviour in preſence of the other Apoſtles; the 
drawing fine, but the colouring is too grey; by 
Thereſa Muratore Moneta. In a chapel detached 
from the church is a painting on the wall, by Lu- 
dovico Carracci; repreſenting an Ecce Uomo, and 
Pilate, waſhing his hands: it is finely compoſed, 
and the colouring ſtrong and vigorous. 

1he church of Gicſu and Maria; in the firſt 
chapel, a picture of St. William on his knees 
beiore a cruciſix; above is a glory, with a Virgin, 
St. Magdalene, and fcveral little children; in the 
und two little devils are creeping into the 
earth; the glory is the ſtriking part of the pic- 
well grouped, and the heads 
William fails in character; 
Bani. 
the Circumcision; by Guercino. This 
and worthy the 


by Ou 
ture of 
ſubject is admirably executed, 
F all franz-rs, Guercino having exerted 

The architect 
it is ſmall, 


but 
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but elegant; its decorations are of the Compoſite 
Order. | 

The Mendicants di Dentro, a well-proportioned Mendi- 
"999" Cs it Ince cants di 
church, contains ſeveral capital paintings. In the Hentro 
firſt chapel, to the right, is a moſt intereſting Church. 
picture, by Aleſſandro Tiarini; St. Joleph Aleſſan- 
brought by angels on his knees to the Virgin, to —_" 
beg pardon for his unjuſt ſuſpicions. The colour- 
ing is ſtrong, and the drawing correct: the Vir- 
gin is not as graceful as ſhe ſhould be, and the air 
of her head is ignoble. However, ſhe pardons 


St. Joſeph with an air of great condeſcenſion, 


raiſing him up with one hand, and pointing to 
heaven with the other. In the fourth chapel, to 
the right, is a picture of Cavadone; here St. Alo Cava— 
and St. Petronio are on their knees, adoring the oe. 
Infant Jeſus, who appears in a Glory with the 
Virgin: there is a variety in the compoſition, clair 
cſcure, and the ſtuffs that form the drapery truly 
admirable, although that of the Virgin, by way 
of giving lit relief, has been too much blackened 
in ſome places. 

The large picture of Guido, placed over the Guido. 
great altar, is more eſteemed at Bologna than I 
think it deſerves. Another chapel! contains fix 
mall pictures of angels finely coloured, by Ber- Bertrozio. 
trozio, a ſcholar of Ludovico Carracci. In the 


chapel is a charming picture by Guido; the ſub- Guido. 
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other graceful figures is an elegant nymph, who 
bears a white diſh full of jewels, and a boy car- 
rying a precious vaſe, of the laſt beauty: there is 
ſomething wonderfully ſtriking in his figure and 
tace, We lament that the object of all this ho- 
mage appcars an inſipid, ſtupid- looking perſonage, 
mean St. Giobbe. Though there are ſeveral 
figures, they are free from confuſion; the painting 
is thin and delicate to a great degree, the com- 
plexions tranſparent, the drapery light, and the 
plaits numerous and diſtinct; the clair obſcure is 
beautifully blended, and the out- lines melt into 
air, ſo as to produce a ſtriking ſoftneſs and union 
as in nature. We gave a good halt-hour to the 
conſideration of this picture. The vault of the 
chapel is painted by Cavadone. There is a very 
extraordinary picture in this church, which neither 
Lalande nor Cochin have noticed ; 1t repreſents 
our Saviour ſitting in a carver's ſhop, dreſſed in a 
purple robe lined with blue ſattin, and ſcarlet filk 
ſtuckings; he is carving a ſort of TERM, which 
repreſents a woman's head with a bird's beak and 
wings: a poor man who has bought a wooden 
goblet, offers to pay for it, but his money is re- 
fuſed. Behind the man is an old woman, well 
done; in the back- ground St. Joſeph is plaining a 
board; above all is a glory, in which appears the 
Virgin and two angels deſcending, one bearing a 


Tiarini. mitre, the other a croſier; by Tiarini. 


Corpus 
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Corpus Domini, a church belonging to the con- Corpus 
vent of nuns of the order called in France Clariſtes. — 
A very elegant church, and finely decorated with 
columns of the Compoſite order : the vaulted root 
is painted, and the ornaments are in a good taſte. 

Over the fourth altar, to the right, are two pic- 

tures, by Ludovico Carracci; one repreſents the Ludovico 
Apparition of our Saviour; the other, an Aſſump- Caron 
tion of the Virgin, and the Apoſtles ſeeking 

the body of Jeſus in the tomb; they are both 

good pictures, but of a flat and lead- coloured tintz 

Over the fourth altar, to the left, is a fine paint- 

ing, by Annibal Carracci, of the Reſurrection : annibal 
the foreſhortening is ingenious, the drawing fine, Carracci. 
but fails in reſpect to colouring; a defect rarely 


found in this maſter. 


St. Agneſe; in this church, over the great St. Agneſe 
altar, is a charming picture of the Martyrdom of Church. 
St. Agneſe; ſhe appears about thirteen years old; Domini- 
and is expiring from the ſtroke of a dagger juſt hu. 
plunged into her boſom. Imagination cannot 
paint a more innocent beauty, with ſuch angelic 
dignity and meckneſs; ſhe is robed in white, and 
her amiable figure is finely contraſted by an old 
wicked wretch, who having juſt ſtabbed her, ſeems 
tranſported with ſuperſtitious zeal and fanatic 
cruelty. Some young girls, apparently her ac- 
quaintance, expreſs their grief and terror in the 
moſt natural manner: on the fore-ground appear 
her mother and ſiſter ; the former is fainted away, 
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and the latter weeps bitterly, hiding her head in 
her mother's lap to avoid ſccing the dreadful ca- 
taſtrophe. At the feet of St. Agneſe is a lamb 
ſhe had brought up; this poor animal heightens 
the diſtreſs ; he appears to be bleating, and looks 
up to his miſtreſs with a moſt expreſſive ſorrow. 
At the top of the picture is a glory of angels play- 
ing on various inſtruments of muſic; and who 
receives the palm for St. Agneſe from God the 
Father The drawing and colouring is fine, and 
full of expreſſion: it is certainly a moſt capital 
picture; but as there is nothing abſolutely fault— 
leis in the works of art, ſo the connciſſeurs object 
to the glory, alleging that it forms as it were a 
ſecond or ſeparate picture, being placed too lo, 
Sc. This I do not deny, but | ſuppoſe that Do- 
minichini couid not have a church built on pur- 
pole for his picture, and was tlierefore obliged to 
conſine himſelf to the ſpace allotted him, in which 
caſe he 15 blameleſs; for had he leſſened the glory, 
to make it appear higher up, and fore-ſhortened 
his angels, they could not have been diſtinguiſhed 
the one from the other. 

Saint Dominico: in the fifth chapel, is the fa- 
mous Maſſacre of the Innocents, by Guido: it is 
a very fine picture, but a dreadful ſubject. A 
much Mmired little Cupola, painted in fretco by the 
ſame. The Apparition of the Virgin to St. Gia- 
cinto, who is about to celebrate the maſs, by 


Ludovico Ludovico Carracci, The Adoration of the Magi, 


Cartacci. 


by 


1 


by Bartholomeo Ceſi. St. Raymond walking on 


the ſca, by Ludovico Carracci. 


The chapel of the Roſary contains a quantity of 
plate, received in preſents from various perſons, 
and given upon condition of never being melted 
down for the profit of che community: here are a 
great many ſilver bouquets, which are remarkably 
well wrought at Bologna, Under the portico 
which ſurrounds this church are many treſco 
paintings, repreſenting miracl's performed by St. 


Benizio the Firſt; the beſt of theſe is by Carlo 


Cigniani; it repreſents a dead child lying at the 
foot of the Saint's monument, and a blind man 
who is touching the tomb. In the church, and over 
the ſeventh altar, is a picture called Ia Madre 


del Mondo, by Tiarini; a fine picture, thongh it 


125 {uſferec 1me, "ruciizion, by Fliza- 
has ſuffered by time. A Cru V E! 
beta Sirani. A picture which repreſents the Pre- 


ſentation of the Virgin When a child in the tæmple, 
with St. Anne and St. Joachim: the colouring, 


drawing, and the heads are fine; by Liarini. A 


fine picture, freſh and highly finiſhed, by Albani: Aa 
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„lagdalen. The church of St, Gcorgio in Monte; 


2 celebrated picture, by Raſfacllo. In the feventh * 


caapel, to the left, St. Cecilia appears with St. 


x * = w_ -- 4 Fa toes EF a n % 4 
Paul and other Saints; their two ligures are wor- 


thy of Raffaello; having ſo ſaid, it is needleſs to 
add more, than that it is eſtcemed one of his moſt 
capital performances. 
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The Birth of the Virgin, a beautiful picture: 
the two women who embrace each other are of 
amiable and graceful characters; by Arectuſi. 

In a chapel, I think the eighth to the right, you 
ſee a very large picture, by Dominichino; it is 
confuſed, the lights and ſhadows broad in an 
extreme, and the declination from light to dark- 
neſs too ſudden ; the ſubject is called the Virgin 
of the Roſary; the draping 1s finely executed, 
This is the laſt church I ſhall mention, and I dare 
ſay you are not ſorry for it; but there are many 
more in Bologna, which we do not mean to vilit, 
I muſt reſerve the theatre and the Inſtituto for my 
next letter; therefore adieu, Sc. | 
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LETTER XXVII. 


Bologna, Dec. 13. 1770, 
AM in high ſpirits, having received three 
letters at once from you. [As the firſt part of 
this letter conſiſts of family-occurrences, entirely 
unintereſting to the public, the Editor has omitted 
them, and proceeds to the farther deſcription of 


Bologna. ] 


The Inſtituto is a vaſt palace, which formerly Inſtituto. 


belonged to the Celleſi family; its architect was 


Pelegrino Tibaldi. The Senate of Bologna pur- Pelegrino 


chaſed this palace in the year 1714, for the re- 
ception of a great collection of curioſities, which 
the famous Marſigh bequeathed to his country- 
men, This extenſive building 1s divided into 
ſeveral apartments, claſſed according to their con- 
tents; ſomewhat in the manner of the Britiſh 
Muſeum. Here 1s an academy for the ſciences, 
a library, an obſervatory, a great collection of 
natural hiſtory, a hall for chemiſtry, a ſecond for 
anatomy, a third for painting and ſculpture; here 
are alſo profeſſors for every art and ſcience, who, 
though upon ſmall appointments, yet by their 
knowledge and exact attention to their different 
departments, do honour to their country. The 
whole of their ſalaries does not exceed two thou- 


land ſcudi. This fine eſtabliſhment is under the 
+ direction 


Library. 


direction of ſix ſenators. 
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The [Inſtituto is diſtind 
from the Univerſity, which is the molt celebrated 
in Italy, and where is chiefly ſtudied grammar, 
rhetoric, philoſophy, phyſic, and juriſprudence; 
they trace the antiquity of its eſtabliſhment up to 
the Emperor Theodoſius. The Academy of 
Sciences makes part of the Inſtituto, and waz 
begun in the year 1690, by a young man of the 
age of ſixteen years only, one Euſtatio Manfredi; 
he formed a little ſocicty, who met together at 
ſtated times to confer upon literary ſubjects, The 
Count Marſigli invited them to afſemble in hi; 
palace, and {et on foot an academy of painting. 
Some years after, he obtained the concurrence and 
encouragement of the Scnate to extend the plan 
he had ſo happily begun; proicfiors, Sc. weie 
then appointed, This took place about the ycar 
1714, as I have ſaid above, and has continued 
ever ſince to flouriſh and augment under thcit 
auſpices, and its preſent ſtate may not unwortluuy 
be compared with the Societies of Arts and Sci. 
ences of London, Puri and Berlin. The obict- 
vatory called here the Specoiz, is a high tower, 
well furniſhed with attronumical and mathemat- 
cal inſtruments. | 

The Library contains one hundred and ffteen 
thouſand volumes (you will readily believe we did 
not count them). This collection is open for che 
inſpection of che public for {evcral hours every 


5 x a "Eg =» 
morning, except Wedneſdays, and is much fle- 
quented. The ſtair caſe and antichamber contamn 
many 
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many curious inſcriptions. They preſerve in the 


library, with the greateſt care, four hundred 


| manuſcript volumes, fourteen of which conſiſt of 


figures of plants and animals, with their deſcrip- 
tions. This vaſt work was the labour of one 
man, the celebrated Aldrovandi. There are allo 
manuſcripts of Pope Benizio and the Count Mar- 
ſigli. The library is adorned with the portraits 


05 all the illuſtrious perſonages who have been its 


benefactors or protectors. 
Here is a hall for the ſtudy of midwifery, 


| which has been of great ſervice to the Bologneſe, 
3 about leventy different models in wax, 


6. Sc. Before this art had been properly taught 


a lectured upon in the Iiſtitulo, many Stetched 


women fell ſacrifices to the ignorance of the Bo- 


| 2 e mid wives. 


The collection of Natural Hiſtory is extremely 


curious; here is a fine Egyptian mummy, and 


ſeveral rare animals; amongit others, is a toad 
whole young ones ſeem to proceed from her back. 
in the hall for experimental philoſophy are curious 
nltruments for lectricity; for ex periments re- 


Ting light, fire, ſolids, and fivids, the pro- 
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pertics of air, thermometers, - barometers, Sc. 
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civii,' and another of military architecture, witli 
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ſhips and other naval matters. In the Hall of 
Antiques, which particularly attracted our curio- 
ſity and attention, are ſeveral idols; and amongſt 
the inſtruments of ſacrifice is a Patera, on which 
15 repreſented the birth of Minerva, one of the 
rareſt curioſities in the collection; alſo ſeveral fine 
Etruſcan vaſes, ſepulchral lamps, Roman urns, 
and many of their culinary utenſils ; together with 
a fine collection of medals; but our time did not 
admit of examining them; they conſiſt of a ſeries 
of fifteen hundred, beginning with Pompey and 
Julius Cæſar, and ending with Heraclitus ; beſides 
many others equally curious. Allo a collection of 
falle medals, reſembling the true, for the in- 
ſtruction of thoſe who apply themſelves to that 
ſtudy, and to enable them to diſtinguiſh the true 
trom the falſe. 

In the Gallery of Statues are ſeveral originals, 
and fine copies or models from ſome of the moſt 
famous at Rome; as the Laocoon of the Belvi- 
dere, the Hercules and Flora of Farneſe, the 
Mars, with the Aria and Pœtus of the villa Lu- 
doviſi. The Prince Piombino preſented them 
with this laſt, but had the mould deſtroyed im- 
mediately after, to prevent any other copies being 
taken, The Meleager of Piccini, the Arrotino 
of Florence, Sc. 

The Gallery of Paintings was begun by a Bolog- 
neſe of the houſe of Zambeccari, who bought 
ſeveral pictures of value, but nothing great; and 


preſented them to the ſociety. The academy of 
+ painting 
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painting gives premiums to young proficients, as 
in England, Here 1s a ceiling well painted, by 
Pellegrino Tibaldi; it repreſents ſeveral events ons 
taken from the Odyſſey, The figures are cu- ö 
riouſly foreſhortened, and correctly deſigned; 
Carlo Cigniani was the chief painter who be- Carlo 
longed to this academy; here he lived, worked, Cigniant. 
and died, 
They have alſo a Botanic Garden, which we Botanic 
wiſhed to examine, but the weather being cold, 1 
and many of the plants out of ſeaſon, I ſatisfied 
myſelf with knowing there was a garden, but did 
not go into it. We were told it contains ſome 
very curious plants, ſuch as the Papyrus of Sicily, 
Indigefera, the Petiveria, the Pſoralea, the 
Accacia without thorns, Cc. * 
ln the Hall for Phyſics are ſome good freſcos, Nicolo 
by Nicolo Abati. Abati. 
The great Theatre + is new and extremely com- Theatre, 
modious ; the paſſages being wide, and the whole 
of the building of ſtone, even the ſtair-caſe, fo 
that a fire could not do it much damage. The 
boxes contain ſix or ſeven people each, and are ſo 
well contrived, that thoſe behind can fee the ſtage 
as well as thoſe in front. 


* The ingenious Signior Buſſ has publiſhed a diſſertation 
on a new genus of plants, : 

+ It was built in 1760, where the ancient palace of the 
Bentivoglios ſtood. This palace had been demoliſhed in 
i50;, by the order of Pope Julio the Second, who feared the 
greatneſs of the Bentivoglios, the ancient rivals of the Holy 
der in the Sovereignty of Bologna. 

The 
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The little Theatre, (io called) in which they 
perform operas at prelent, is very pretty, and 
would be eſteemed fine and capacious, was it not 
that there is ſtill a better. The boxes of the little 
Theatre are furniſhed according to the different 
taſtes of their owners; for they all belong to in- 
dividuais: ſome are hung with rich Lyons filks, 
brocaded with gold or filver, others with plain 
damaiks with gold fringe. The box of the Sens. 
trice Aldrovandl is lined with blue and filver, and 
has a very pretty effect. The boxes are lighted 
by wax candles in filver branches, behind which 
are placed looking-glaſſes, which have a brilliant 
effect when lighted ub. I think the opera charm- 
ing, and the dances, Which are in the groteſque 
taſte, extremely diverting; but we find that this 
opera is by no means approved of by the Boicr- 
neſr, who ſay they have ſeldom one fo indifferent, 
either in reſpect ot muſic or dancing: but theſe 
good people are over- nice; and 1 am very lure, 
was the whole choir of fingers and dancers to be 
tranſported to London, they would meet with 
univerial approbation; for there are no bad 
voices. nor bad dancers amongſt them. All the 
operas I have ſcen in London could ſeldom boaſt 
above one good voice, and rareiy more than two 
tolerable dincers'; the others being frequently 
riciculouſly bad. No ſong can be repeated ur til 
the Cardinal Legate gives his ſanction, by holding 
up his hand. It ſurpriſed me much to fre an 
Abbe, in the proper dreſs, introduced as 4 
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groteſque character, who appears to be a true 
Tartufſe; I ſhould have thought this piece of wit 
would have been eſteemed impertinent by their 
Em—n—ces, but they applauded as loudly as 
the populace. The Bologna ladies have frequently 
card- parties in their boxes. This cuſcom anſwers 
a good end, you mult acknowledge; for as the 
opera laſts enormouſly long, and they never give 
the leaſt degree of attention to more than two or 
three favourite ſongs, ennui (rizes many of them, 
and is apt to become epidemical; the card- table 
is welcome: games of chance are what they gene- 
rally play, ſo that their attention is not entirely 
devoted to their cards; thus they partake of two 
amuſements at the ſame time. I naturally paſs 


from the Theatre to the Aflemblies; which are Aſſem- 


jJulnciently numerous to be agreeable ; the Jadies 
in turn open their houſes once or twice a week, 
where you are ſure to meet a ſelect company of 
the firſt people of Bologna. None are admitted 
but thoſe who are acquainted with each other, 
excepting ſtrangers, invited through their recom- 
acndations. The only obj<ction to this cuſtom, 
it it can be objected to, is, that the ſociety is the 
lame every night, transferred to different houſes. 
Thoſe who for the fake of variety wiih to meet 
improper people, who play bigh, and infelt their 
betters, can never find amuſeracnt in a Bologneſe 
lembly. Their play is moderate, nor is it neceſ- 
ry to play at all; for you may always find a 
uttle circle of half a dozen poopie of both ſexes, 
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who can keep up the ball of converſation with as 
much vivacity and politeneſs as at Paris. The 
Palazzo Barbazza 1s elegantly furniſhed ; the 
miſtreſs of the houſe is of amiable manners, and 
does the honours of her aſſembly with as much 
grace as any lady I know, I had heard the Ita- 
lians were ceremonious ; I have not yet perceived 
this defect. The perfection of good- breeding ap- 
pears to me to conſiſt in putting every body at 
their eaſe; whoever, by a politeneſs mal-entendue, 
lays their company under reſtraint, deprives them 
of their liberty for the time. We have often 
experienced this ſpecies of captivity in other na- 
tions; but I muſt leave this digreſſion, to aſſure 
you ] could pais the Winter here extremely to my 
taſte, were not Florence, Rome, and Naples til} 
before us; and did not thele great objects con- 
ſtantly reproach our delay at Bologna, We ſhall 
quit with regret this agreeable city and its inha- 
bitants. The Caſa Zambecari, that of Runnuz2!, 
and ſome others, are now open. The Cardinal 
Legate and the Vice-Legate have no aſſembly ſor 
cards, bur they give magnificent and ſelect conver- 
ſationes; and have both honoured us with their 
intimacy, The Vice-Legate is become an inti- 
mate friend of M——'s. He is a man of letters, 
has much of the Engliſhman about him, loves 
and honours our nation, adinires our government 
and laws; is fond of our belt authors, reads Eng- 
liſh well, and ſpeaks it very intelligibly, though 
acquired without the aſſiſtance of a maſter, Think 

what 


l 
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*rhat pains he muſt have taken to have made à 
conſiderable proficiency in a language fo extremely 
difficult to all foreigners. La Marchioneſe M 
ſpeaks French well, has a great deal of wit, and 
a very agreeable perfon; her ſiſter IJ. — has 
been a famous beauty; the Counteſs O has 


an excellent heart and a moſt amiable diſpoſition, 
„% —· 0-6-6 ie 


Bologneſe ladies are cenſured for gallantry, ſome 
allowance ſhould be made for their education in 
convents, their being led to the altar as victims, 
a ſacrifice to any diſagreeable wretch their parents 
think proper to beltow them upon; if the Caro 


Spoſo be rich, and of a good family, no matter 


how old, ugly, and diſguſting. When you con- 
ſider the kind of education a young Italian lady 
receives in her convent, the implicit obedience 
required by her Airetteur to the Roman Catholic 
religion, and fo her parents (where by the former 
ſhe can be abſolved from any crime by indulg-— 
ences, ſin as much as ſhe will), the tyranny of the 
latter becomes much more tolerable, and the ts 
ſcarcely blameable for any gallant incident the 
may be involved in by artful men and bad ex- 
amples. This is too ample & field for me 
to expatiate upon; but as I underftand that 
throughout all Italy the manners reſpecting mar- 
riages are much the ſame, I ſhall touch lightly 
for the future upon the gallantry and coquetry 
of the Italian ladies. In regard to the origin ot 
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Ciceſbeos, that topic I mult reſerve for another 
time, when I ſhall have ſeen more of Italy. 

I now return to the city of Bologna; the towers, 
the fountains, ſtreets, manufactures, and the na- 
tural hiſtory of 1ts environs: but firſt I ſhall 
mention the dreſs of its inhabitants, The women 
of faſhion copy the French, and are generally 
very fine, in Lyons ſilks, furs, and diamonds; 


the men are alſo dreſſed in the mode of that coun- 


try. The dourgecis wear a cloak when they walk 
the ſtreets, which they wrap round them; the 
bourgeviſe wear a kind of cloſe gown buttoned, 
with lecves down to their wriſts; it reſembling 
a kind of riding- dreſs the farmers wives wear in 
England called Jolephsz when they go out they 
cover themſelves with the zendado. The parſanc: 
wear their chinion braided, and a ſtraw hat; 
their boſoms covered with a colorette of cambric 
trimmed with a narrow lace; and their gowns are 
cloic like the bourgeoiſe. Having done with their 
arels, 1 procced to the Tower of Arſinelli; it was 
built in the year 1109. Lalande ſays, it is three 
hundred and ſeven Paris feet high, without 1n- 


cluding the cupola; and leans to one fide three | 
feet and a half, Paris meaſure. The Tower of 


Gariſendi, which ſtands very near the other, is 


one hundred and forty four feet high only, but is 
out of the perpendicular eight fect two inches; 


the inclination of theſe Towers is evidently the 


effect of deſign, as appears from the conſtruction ; 
of their interior parts; they are both of brick. 
| From 


M 
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From the Tower Arſinelli may be diſcerned four 
little towns, one of which is Cento, at eighteen 
miles diſtance. 

In the Piazza Maggiore is a large fountain, by 
the celebrated ſculptor Giovani di Bologna; all the 
figures are in bronze: the moſt elevated (and 
which gives the group a pyramidical form when 
taken all together) is that of Neptune; he is 
ſtanding with one foot upon a dolphin; one hand 
bears the trident, the other is ſtretched out from 
him. At the tour corners of the plinth that ſuſ- 
tains Neptune, are little children fitting, who 
appear to be guiding dolphins placed at the bot- 
tom of the angles of the pedeſtal; upon theſe 
dolphins ride four ſyrens, who preſs the water out 
of their breaſts; ir ſprings out allo from the 
mouths of the dolphins, and falling into large 
ſhells, eſcapes from them into a baſon, from which 
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Maggiore 
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Cl Bolog- 
na. 


is a deſcent of three broad ſteps. The Neptune is 


in a moſt majeſtic attitude; he appears to be of 


middle age. The anatomy is finely rendered; the 
proportions perfect, the attitude noble and full of 
ſpirit; his countenance expreſſes more fiercenels 
than pride. It is worth remarking, that from 
every point of view he appears to equal advantage, 
The Sirens are graceful, though not without ex- 
preſſing a conſciouſneſs of their charms, which 
they ſeem endeavouring to Gilplay to the beſt ad- 
vantage, The children are natural, and the dol- 
phins appear active and lively, The conno;feurs, 
who look for faults, ſay, the pedeſtal has tile air 
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of a mauſoleum, and that the group 1s too con- 
fuſed; there not being a ſufficient ſpace preſerved 
between the figures. Here are ſeveral other foun- 
tains worthy the inſpection of ſtrangers; but l 
mention this only as being the firſt. 

This town is well built, yet the ſtreets appear 
dark and melancholy, occalioned by a piazza 
which projects over the broad pavement to ſhelter 
thole who walk. Some of the palaces have fine 
fronts, though the architecture in general is but 
indifferent. 

Bologna is famous for a ſilk manufactory. 
There are mills in towers, which go by water, and 
mill the ſilk in order to prepare it for the loom. 


The rivers (which, properly ſpeaking, are moun- 


tain-torrents), called the Reno, the Savena, and 
the Avela, are of great uſe to the manufactures; 
and they ſupply the tountains, 

T he Orfevres are allowed to work curiouſly in 
old ornaments, and make a kind of crape of gold 
worth ſeeing. ; 

Here is a manufactory of paper, of which you 


may yourſelf judge, as I have wrote my letters | 
from hencg upon what they eſteem the firſt ſort ; 
the bluiſh caſt is given by a fort of gum mixed 
with it when in a fluid ſtate; as I underſtood from 
them. The Macaroni made here is highly eſteem- 


P:otifions, ed. Proviſions for the table of all kinds are ex- 


cellent ; hog- meat remarkably good; the Bologna 
{-ulaves and mortadellas, alſo the carvellas, are, I | 


believe, the belt in Europe; the hogs are of the 


large 
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large breed; their hair fiery red. The /iquerrs, 
particularly thoſe of the manufacture of Giachimo 
Gnudi, are famous, and ſent, as allo the ſauſages, 
to moſt parts of Europe; the ro/a ſola, or roſſelia 
di aneſino is the beſt. All kinds of confectionaries 
are made in great perfection; the cotognatr, or 
jelly of quince, 1s particularly fine. I have got 
the receipts for all the kinds of ſauſages, the 
ligueurs, and the cotggnati, Their grapes are ex- 
cellent, which they have the art of prelerving for 
eight or nine months, in ſuch perfection as to 
appear newly gathered. I informed myſelf allo in 
regard to this article of the menage. The belt and 
molt eſteemed kinds are the Uv Paradiſa, and 
the Uva Angola : the ſeeds are oval, and the ſkins 
of the fruit uncommonly thin and tender. They 
value themſelves upon a ſpecies of melon, which 
they believe to be the belt in the world; but the 


ſcaſon is now over for them. T he white truffles 


are as good as thoſe of Turin, excepting that fla- 


vour of garlic, which the Piedmonteſe admire in 


their own, The Bologna tobacco and ſnuff is 
eſteemed the beſt in Italy. The breed of lap-dogs 
peculiar to this country, are extremely ful 
Madama Aldrovandi was ſo very obliging as to 
tend me one of the moſt perfect I ever ſaw, upon 
2 magnificent velvet cuſhion, trimmed with gold- 
iringe*; but I found myſelf under a neceſſity of 


* It was curled Vite, and ornamented with roſe-coloured 
bbon round the neck and legs, 
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refuſing this pretty creature; my chief reaſon was, 
that I could not think of making my own dog * * 
unealy, who has been my faithful companion and 
friend ſince I left * **, and ſhe ſhewed ſuch a 
vilible jealouſy and diſguſt to this little ſtranger, 
that I determined not to vex her; however, I did 
not venture to give this reaſon for my refuſal, leſt 
I thould be laughed at, but alleged, that one dog 
was {ufficiently embarraſſing upon a journey, and 
that if any accident ſhould happen from change of 
climate, Sc. to this Bologna beauty, it would be 
a great vexation to me, 

Many natural curioſities are found in the neigh- 
bourhood of this city; the moſt remarkable are 
the rock-cryſtal, of which there is great abun- 
dance near the river Setta, and curious petrifac- 
tions near the Caſtello Creſpellana ; but there is 
nothing ſo extraordinary as the Pietra de Monte 


Paderno, of which the famous phoſphorus of 


Bologna is compoſed; it is called 7! cuminabile, or 
ſpongia di luce: they are found only in this moun- 
tain near the town; and require but a ſimple cal- 
cination, when they immediately become lum1- 
nous, caſting a red, fiery light in an obſcure 
place: they retain this property three years, and 
then by a recalcination, become as luminous as 
after the firſt, I have got ſome of this phoſphorus, 
which. one of the profeſſors of the Inſtituto was 10 
obliging to preſent me with, together with ſome 
cryſtallized petrified ſhells found in this country, 


remarkably curious. If the old proverb is true, 
P that 
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that “a rolling ſtone will never gather moſs,” yet 
reverſe it, and rolling moſs may gather ſtones 
for, ſuppoſing me to repreſent the moſs, my col- 
lection of foſſils, if they augment in proportion to 
what they have hitherto done, may, I fear, 
endanger the | bottoms of our trunks. But to 
return to the phoſphorus; in its natural, or brute 
ſtate, it ſeems to be a ſpecies of talc, with ſhin- 
ing cryſtalline particles; no ſhells are ever found 
in it, and it rarely happens, that a phoſphorus 
ſtone is compoſed of a ſparry ſubſtance. We pro- 
poſe reaching Florence the 15th or 18th, and have 
been told the inns are bad on the road, but the 
Cardinal Legate has been ſo obliging as to give us 
a letter for the ſuperior of a convent ſituated on 
the Appenine: this is a very great favour; for it 
is a ſtrong exertion of his power to prevail upon 
the monks to receive a woman (at leaſt publicly) 
within their ſacred walls, I am quite charmed 
with the idea of ſleeping in this convent, and fur- 
priſing the monks, for they are to have no pre- 
vious notice; but the order is of ſuch a nature, 
that they muſt admit and entertain us at whatever 
hour we may happen to arrive; his Eminence has 
ſome humour in this affair. We have allo letters 
of recommendation to Florence and Rome, which 
muſt be attended with pleaſing conſequences to us 
—A 5. f — (Ü 
I have juſt received a fine pheaſant, a preſent 
from la Conteſſa Orſi; it was accompanied by a 
beautiful boruguet, compoſed of three great carna- 
| A4 4 tions; 


Jeſuits. 
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tions; I am ſure a large ſaucer would not cover 
the flower of any of them, and a great variety of 
fine ranunculuſes: the bouguet and a note were 
tied with a roſette of roſe- coloured ribbon to the 
pheaſant's feet: how graceful are theſe people in 
every trifle! Theſe fine flowers are in the common 
beds at this ſeaſon; and what is very ſurpriſing, 
ſhow, though it lies on the ground, does not 
affect them. There 1s a ſpecies of fennel here, 
which is excellent, eat as cellery; it has a fine 
tIweet taſte, without the acrid flavour of our Eng- 
bh fennel; is cultivated like our cellery, in 
ridges, but mult be raiſed in a common hot bed jn 


the month of March; when it has been tranſ— 


planted and earthed up, it blanches like cellery, 
but always retains a greeniſh caſt; it is extremely 
tender, and breaks off ſhort; they ſerve it in the 
delerts. There are great plenty of Malteſe oranges 
ſold here in the fruit-ſhops, very cheap; they 
have the fineſt flavour imaginable; and as to their 


ſize, it is too incredible to be committed to paper: 


le vrai, you know, is not always 4e vrai ſemblable, 
Adieu. I hope we ſhall have tolerable weather for 


. I ſfhajl write again 
immediately on our arrival at Florence. 


P. S. The ſtreets, for theſe two or three days 
paſt, have been crowded with Jeſuits; their num— 


ber in this town cnly exceeds tour thouſand: they 
| 2H are 
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are arrived from Paraguay and Spain, &c. many 
of chem appear to be in extreme want and diſtreſs : 
che greater number are on their way to Rome, to 
ſee what their holy papa will do for them. We 
were amazed to ſce ſuch a crowd of theſe new 
arrivals at the opera as almoſt filled the pit. Theſe 
ſcemed to be in tolerable circumſtances, They 


wear the habit of their order; and for the moſt 


part appear pitiable objects. The populace load 
them with maledictions as they pals, and refuſe to 
eſtow upon them the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance, 


LE T- 
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Florence, Dec. 18th, 1770, 

\ E. are arrived here in perfect health, ad- 
mirably well lodged at Vanini's, where 

you find true Engliſh cleanlineſs, elegance, and 
civility. The Engliſh will have a real loſs in old 
Mrs. Vanini, when ſhe departs this life; and [I 
wiſh, for their ſakes, her daughter-in-law may 
imitate the example ſhe ſets her: her ſon alſo be- 
haves quite well in his ſtation; but it is particu- 
larly agreeable for female travellers, to find a 
hoſteſs of the ſtamp of Mrs. Vanini, who perfectly 
underſtands her buſineſs, is juſt in her dealings, 
reſpectful in her behaviour, friendly without the 
leaſt familiarity, and has the art of making her 
hotel ſeem one's own houſe, Her attentions are 
ſuch as I have never before experienced from any 
perſon in her ſituation. In ſhort, I tell you I am 
charmed with this old Engliſhwoman, and am 
forry it is not in our power to make a longer ſtay 
at Florence than we propoſe. Our apartment 
conſiſts of a large anti-chamber, an excellent bed- 
chamber within, and a room without a bed, which 
the French call 4» cabinet de jour, for the anti- 
chamber is a dining-room; from the former we 
have a door that opens upon a terrace, with a 
baluitrade round it, from whence is a fine view ot 


the 
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the famous bridge with cycloid arches, the Arno, 
the town, Sc. The apartment is hung with crim- 
ſon damaſk, and ornamented with pictures. Our 
expences, as lodgings, firing (the wood is dear Expences 
here), lights, eating, wine, Sc. twenty-ſix pauls * 
a. day; a paul is ten ſols French. Our remiſe is at 
a fixed price, ten pauls a- day, and two pauls for 
the coachman ; the /2quars de louage the lame as at 
Bologna and other Italian towns. 

We quitted Bologna tne 15th, but begun our 
journey too late; and were guilty of the fame im- 
prudence the next morning, which obliged us to 
lis two nights on the road, though the diſtance is Road 
only ſixty-three miles. The road from Bologna, ag. 
for about two or three miles, is through a culti- Florence, 
vated country; the farmers and peaſants appear Farmers 
rich and happy; but the reſt of the journey is ex- _ | 
tremely difagreeable, the mountains ſeeming as if 
they would never end; the road, however, is ſafe, 
and all the aſcents paved; but Appenine on Ap- Appe- 
penine is repeated fo often, that, to gratify your ines. 
curioſity at our return, I drew upon a blank leaf 
of Lalande (which I held in my hand to ſee what 
he ſays of the route) the outlines of the ſummits of 
the mountains as they appeared one above the 
other, 


The higher they aſcend, and ſeek to eaſe 
Their wearied ſteps, their labours ſtill increaſe : 
To one great height a greater doth ſucceed, 
And every hill another ſeems to breed. 
Hence 


Pietravl Qs 
la village. 
Volcano, 
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Hence all their toils and labours, which before 
They had o'ercome, they tremble to explore; 
Objects repeated, terrors new preſent, 
Whichever way their trembling eyes are bent; 
The horrid face of winter hoary white 
Appearing, gives fad limits to the ſight. 

So when the unſkilFd ſailor vent'rous leaves 
His tweet abode, for which too late he grieves, 
And the briſk gale no longer ſwells the fails, 
Far as the view extends, the ſea prevails, 
Tir'd with the boundlels proſpect, then he tries 
To eaſe his ſight, and upwards caſts his eyes. 


Tranſlation from Silius Ialicus. See Lives 
of the Roman Poets, by Cruſius. 


By the way, that I may not forget to mention it, 
there was not the leaſt appearance of flame or 
imoke when we paſſed by the ground near the 
village of Pietra Mala, where is a kind of volcano, 
moſt preciſely deſcribed by Lalande. The ſurface 
appears of calcined earth; there are various kinds 
of vitrified ſubſtances, reſembling the droſs and 
aſhes of a glaſs-houſe (theſe are the true indications 
of volcanoes), accompanicd with a black ſhining 
land mixed with the foil; and this mixture is one 
of the marks by which they are traced and diſco- 
vered, We regretted much that this fire did not 
ſhew itſelf; it is called here fuoco di legno, proba- 
bly from its reſemblance to the clear flame of 
lighted wood. At length, having traverſed a molt 
uncultivated, barren, and bleak waſte, fo thinly 

Dy inhabited, 
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inhabited, as for many miles the country on each 
ſide ſeems, as © where no human footſteps ever 
trod“ .“ We gained Scaricalaſino; it was be- Scaricala- 
tween nine and ten o'clock when we arrived at the e. 
gate of the convent, not far from which is the 
wretched inn where we mult have ſought ſhelter, 
had it not been for the Cadinal Legate's kind man- 
date, The gate of the Convent was immediately Convent, 
opened to us, after the porter had delivered the 
letter to the Superior, who very politely came out 
himſelf and conducted us in. We entered a large 
ſaloon; there we found two Monks; their order is | 
of the White Benedictines, conſequently are of White | 
noble deſcent, as this fraternity admits no others. Benedic- 
. . . tines. 

The Superior is a hale, well-looking man, about 
forty years of age; his behaviour was courteous, 
affable, and hoſpitable: he ſeemed a man of un- 
common good ſenſe, to have a great knowledge of 
the world, and was very good-humoured and con- 

verſible. There are but ſix Monks here; they 

admit no Novices. They keep two ſervants only, 

who are well-dreſſed, and ſerve as valels de cham- 

bre. The Monks themſelves take in turn the 

inſpection of the kitchen. You know the church 

in all countries inclines to good fare, and this is 

not a rigid order. Two of the Monks did not 

appear; I ſuppoſe one was employed in the 

kitchen, and the other, perhaps, indiſpoſed. The 

Superior made us many excuſes for the bad fare 


The poſt-houſes generally through Italy are e, no other 
houſe being for the moft part near them. 


We 
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we ſhould have, and for our being obliged to wait 
for ſupper; ſaying, they themſelves had already 
ſupped, that they had ſcarce any provifions in the 
houſe, and being a maigre day alſo (for it was 
Saturday), he hoped we would excuſe, Sc. how. 
ever, we did not wait a quarter of an hour fo; 
ſupper. They lamented much the not having pre- 
vious notice of our arrival, as they would have 
given us a better reception, and added many 
polite things; but before they had finiſhed, the 
two ſervants appeared with a ſmall table for 
M and me, ard laid a cloth and a lay-over 
upon it, in our Engliſh faſhion, of the fineſt 
damaſk | have ever ſeen; it was callendered and 
pinched, forming a Moſaic pattern; the napkins 
were curiouſly folded, the plates of the fineſt old 
China; ſpoons, knives, forks, Sc. falt-ſellers of 
ſilver of the moſt elegant faſhion, and fo clean, 
that they appeared quite new; they ſerved one 
Supper at diſh at a time; firſt, an admirable gravy-ſoup, 
e "%c, in a beautiful terreen of the ſame China as the 
great hof- plates; they removed this with a porlarde a la 
PO braiſe, as good as you ever ſaw from Breſſe; then 
a fry tres recherchte, after the Italian eccleſiaſtical 
faſhion ; then a pigeon pattie don? le cul etoit farci, 
garniſhed with ſmall cakes, made of a kind ot 
Paſte, quite agreeable to eat with the pigcon. The 
deſert conſiſted of grapes ſo well prelerved, that 
they ſeemed as juſt gathered, Burey-pears, fine 
cheſnuts roaſted, and excellent Parmeſan cheele. 
They were quite teaſing whilſt we ſupped, with 


their | 


= 


their apologies for ſuch miſerable fare, as they 
termed it. During our repaſt, three cryſtal car- 
raffes were ſet on the table, which held about a 
pint each; one filled with an excellent red wine, 
another with white, and a third with water. At 
the deſert a bottle of wine was produced, and the 
Superior preſſed us to try it. M—— faid, it was 
the fineſt Cypreſs he had ever taſted. Was not 
this an elegant ſupper for a quarter of an hour's 
preparation? They preſſed us during the ſupper 
to eat, and after ſcemed uneaſy that M—— did 
not finiſh the bottle of Cypreſs; inſiſting that he 
had commended it through compliment only. We 
ſat together about an hour after ſupper, and I have 
ſcarce in my life paſſed an evening more agree- 
ably; the converſation was not only kept up with 
life and fpirit by the Monks, but the Superior in 
particular made many brilliant fallies ; he poſſeſſes 
a native wit and humour, void of ſatire or ill- 
nature; was well verſed in the anecdotes and little 
events that formed the converſation of the day at 
Bologna; had heard of moſt of the Engliſh of any 
conſequence who had made the tour of Italy for 
years paſt; knew their characters, their attach- 
ments, and even their perſons had bcen fo well 
deſcribed to him, that we made ſeveral of them 
out. The Italians, in common with the French 
and other foreigners, are more at a loſs for Eng- 
liſh names and titles, than for any other circum - 
tance that regards them. He ſeemed well ac- 
quainted with political affairs, the intereſt of 

Europe, 


| 
q 
| 
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Europe, the balance of power, the real private 
characters and manner of life of the potentates of 
Europe, the trade, commerce, and intereſt of 
England, the parties there, &c, &c. 

Now don't you want to know how the ſaloon 
was furniſhed, and what ſort of a room it was? ! 
know you do. Its dimenſions are about forty feet 
by twenty, and thirty high; it was hung with gilt 
Turky-leather, which appeared at firſt ſight like a 
hair-coloured damatk with gold flowers: the cicl- 
ing Gothic arches in ſections, like a church; the 
windows placed very high, with ſteps up to them 


the ſhutters painted and gilt in arabeſque; the 


chairs exceedingly caly, and covered with the ſame 
materials with the walls; the chimney very large; 
projecting into the room, and a prodigious fire of 
excellent dried ſapin neatly clove; a fine ſix-leaved 
ſcreen, which was drawn round us (by the way, 
the firſt I have ſeen ſince I left ); the ſaloon 
was lighted by wax candles in magnificent ſilver 
candlefticks. Before we retired, we thanked the 
Superior in particular, for che hoſpitable and ele- 
gant reception he had given us, and I could not 
avoid remarking how much it ſurpriſed me to find 
ſuch good cheer on the ſummit of the Appenines ; 
he ſhook his head, and ſaid their ſituation was 


moſt dreadtul, that they depended entirely upon 


the muleteers who paſſed by, tor their proviſions z 
which, though purchaled from them at their own 
valuation, yet, from want of attention, theſe peo- 
ple ſupplied them frequently, but ill and ſcantily; 

that 


„ 


* 


* 
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that the climate is ſo bad all the year round, and 
theſe barren Appenines ſo bleak, that neither corn, 
wine, nor any kind of garden-ſtuff can be pro- 


duced upon them; even graſs is withered imme- 


diately in its attempting to ſpring up, by the keen 
north-eaſt blaſts, which are almoſt inſufferable 
even in the month of Avgult, and frequently ac- 
companied with ſnow ; that during part of June 
and July they have with difficulty raiſed a little 
ſallad. 

In every part eternally prevail 

The growing froſt, and undiſſolving hail, 

The aged ice endures; each lofty brow 

Of theſe aerial hills is crown'd with ſnow; 

Tho' Phcebus riſing, on their ſummit play, 

The ſolid froſt defies his fierceſt ray: 

Far as the gloomy dwellings fink below 

Our ſurface, where the Stygian waters flow, 

So high above the vale the mountains riſe, 

And with their ſhadows intercept the ſkies. 

Nor Spring nor Summer knows the gloomy year; 

Winter deform'd tor ever fix'd dwells here, 

And on theſe dreary cliffs ker feat defends ; 

Whence all around the ſtorms diſpenſing ſends; 

Mad Boreas here, and all his boii”rous train, 

Have choſe their home, hence ſcour the earth 

and main. 
The weaken'd eye grows dim to take the height, 
Which piercing thro' the clouds, eludes the 
dazzled ſight. 
See Tranſlation {rom Silius Italicus. 
Cruſius s Peet 
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was quite ſorry when the Superior propoſed our 
retiring to reſt; he conducted us into a. ſpacious 
bed-chamber adjoining to the ſaloon, and retired, 
after he had with great politeneſs apologized for 
the coarſeneſs of the ſheets (which were, however, 
of the fineſt Holland), We thought it neceſſary 
to make excuſes in our turn for having kept them 
up fo late; and I, who dreaded the ton, added, 
that I feared it mult be particularly inconvenient 
to them, upon account of their early church- 
ſervice; he replied, that they were not novices, 
and never deprived themſclves of their natural reſt 
for ceremonies, but always went to bed and roſe 
when agreeable to them. Happy Monks, thought 
I! For you muſt know I had been dreading all 
the evening ſome holy vigil, at which perhaps our 
attendance might have been expected. An 
elegant lamp being placed in our chamber for the 
night, and a pair of wax candles, we went into as 
good a bed as, I believe, his Holineſs himſelf ever 
occupied: the curtains were of fine broad-cloth, 
the room wainſcoted with oak, and the cleanlinels 
of the convent and its furniture was quite qua- 
kerly. We did not wake till nine o'clock next 
morning, and might have ſlept the four-and- 
twenty hours round from a ceſſation of every kind 
of noiſe; for excepting the wind, which was 
moderate, there reigned a quietude unknown but 
in a convent on the Appenines. Upon our enter- 


ing the ſaloon next morning; the Monks imme- 
diately joined us; breakfaſt was ready, and con- 


ſiſted 
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ſiſted of excellent Turin chocolate and ſcorched 
bread, Ordering our horſes as ſoon as we had 
breakfaſted, we quitted our kind hoſts with regret. 
How delightful would the tour of Italy be, if the 
convents were permitted to entertain ſtrangers ! 
We were greatly diſtreſſed how to contrive to leave 
ſome little acknowledgment with theſe Monks 
it was impoſſible to offer them money, to we em- 
ployed our own valet de chambre (who you know is 
an Italian) to find out with delicacy from the ſer- 
vants how that might be done; but he told us 
they never took money, and the ſervants refuſed 
alſo : however, we really forced a ſequin a- piece 
upon them, through our valet de chambre, and 
under a promiſe not to divulge it to the Monks, I 
forgot to mention that it appeared in the courſe of 
converſation, that no woman had ever been re- 
ceived into this convent beſide myſelf, excepting 
Chriſtina Queen of Sweden, the preſent Empreſs 
of Hungary, and the Quren of Naples; and that 
only for one night's lodging. each, on their jour- 
ney. Ought not I to be very proud to have the 
nonour of forming a guarletto with this illuſtrious 
trio? what pity it is that royalty is not catching, 
for we had all ſlept on the ſame bed. As TI efteem 
this night's lodging a memorable epoch in my life, 
I hope you are not tired with the length of this 
relation: but to teach me numility, and diveſt 
me of all my royalty, I mult proceed to inform 
you, that after this delicious night paſſed at 
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Scarica PAfino, by our ſetting out late in the 
morning, we were obliged to he at a village called 


Maſchieri Maſchieri, where, in the dirtieſt of all poſſible 


village, 
Inn, 


Fictra 
RIala. 


Ficren- 
gola. | 
Ancient 


Fidentia. 


Santerno 
river. 


Campa- 
giuolo. 


St. Gallo 


ute. 


inns, and the moſt miſerable bed, “we courted 
ſleep in vain,” after having ſupped upon, what 
think vou? a pork ſoup with the beullice in it, 
namely, a hog's head, with the eye-laſhes, eyes, 
and noſe on; the very food the wretched animal 
had laſt eat of before he made his exit remained 
ſticking about the teeth; we wanted neither “ noſe 
of Turk, nor Tartar's lip,” and had there been a 
tiger's chawdron for the ingredients of our caul- 
dron for ſow (at leaſt hog's blood was not want- 
ing), „to make the gruel thick and ſlab,” we 
ſhould have been able to have raiſed ghoſts from 
the charmed pot. This ſoup was removed by a 
diſh of broiled houſe-ſparrows. Need I ſay we 
went to bed ſupperlels ? I now return to the road: 
From Scarica PAſino, we came to Pietra Mala, 
already mentioned in the former part of this letter, 
leaving Fierengola on the left. They pretend that 
this little town was the ancient Fidentia, The 
river Santerno bathes its walls. The valley in 
which it 1s ſituated is well cultivated, and cloſely 
planted with olive and fruit trees, vines, rows of 
cypreſs, pines, and other firs. At Campagiuolo, 
which is about fourteen miles from Florence, is a 
pleaſure-palace belonging to the Grand Duke; 


from thence to Florence the road is beautiful. 


The entrance of this city 1s by the gate St. Gallo; 
which 


t 


which is crowned by a large ſtatue of the late Em- 


peror Francis the Firſt, The origin of this city is Plorence. 


attributed to the Etruſcans, after whom the Pho- 
nicians inhabited it, as Lami aſſerts, in his work, 
intitled, Lezioni di Antichita Toſcanata ; others ſay, 
the Lybian Hercules was the founder. Theſe ſort 
of reſearches are generally ſo doubtful, and au— 
thors diſpute and differ ſo widely, that I ſhall lcave 
them to argue the matter with each other, and 
proceed to inform you of its preſent appearance, 
It is well built; and the ſtreets in general ſpa- 
cious. There are ſeveral palaces belonging to 
individuals, the architecture of which is in an ex- 
cellent taſte: their windows and doors remarkably 
well proportioned. Thoſe virtuoſi, who arc vio- 
lent partizans of lightnets, object to ſome ruſtic 
baſes, which they eftcem too maſſive and heavy; 
but, in my opinion, an appearance of ſtrength is 
abſolutely neceſſary to give a noble air to a palace; 
and a baſe and rez de chaſſe: may eably be built 
ſo as to ſhock the ſpectator with an apparent 
weakneſs, although cach member of the architec- 
ture be in reality ſufficiently ſtrong tor the purpoſe 
it is deſigned to anſwer, The ſtreets are well 
paved, and the broad pavement at the ſides, for 


toot-paſſengers, is extremely convenient; but 


there are no piazzas or portieos ranging along the 
fronts of the houſes in a continued line, as at Bo- 
bona, This city is well {upplicd with water; 
here are many fountains worth remarking, and 
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which I ſhall mention more particularly in another 
letter; alſo four bridges. The river Arno runs 
through the town; but is at preſent muddy, and 
by no means comparable to our Thames for 
beauty. The outſides of the churches make a 


fine appearance. But I muſt haſten to conclude 


this letter; as our ſtay here will be ſhort, I ſhall 
not be able to give you as much information as 
you may perhaps expect from me. We ſhall 
begin to-morrow with the Grand Duke's palace, 
Sc. Sc. and ſee as many of the churches and 
palaces as the time we have deſtined to this town 


can admit of, So adieu, for dinner is ſerved, and 


excellent Britiſh minced pies, compoſed by Madame 
Vanini, ſmoke upon the board. I am, as ever, 
Sc. 


LE - 
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LETTER XXX 


Florence, Dec. 28, 1770. 


1 Hope you have had no alarm from any newſ.- Earth- 
paper article relating to the ſhock of an earth- quake, 


quake felt here yeſterday morning at five o'clock. 
| happened to be awake, and heard a confuſed 
noiſe, which at firſt ſecmed to be at a conſiderable 
diſtance, but came rolling on, and was imme- 
diately followed by a ſhock, which ſecming to 
proceed from the foundation of the houle, aſ- 
cended to the very top. I do not know any thing 
it reſembled ſo much as that of a horſe ſhaking 
himſelf when you are upon his back, with this 
difference, that this, being the ſhuddering of a 
houſe inſtead of a horſe, the various moveables in 
the room balanced to one fide and the other, and 
ſome light furniture fell down. The bedftead 
was lifted up a little way from the ground, and 
came down again with a great ſhock. M—— 
waked, and perſuading me there was no danger, 
added to there not being any uncommon noiſe in 
the hotel, and Mrs. Vanini's keeping quiet, I was 


not alarmed, though an almoſt inſupportable cloſe- 


neſs of air continued for more than a minute, as 
well as I could judge. All the bells in the churches 
were rung out, to warn the people to quit their 

B b 4 houſes. 
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houſes. Many of the poorer ſort fled from their 
habitations, and repaired to the churches. After 
ſitting up about a quarter of an hour, and per- 
ceiving all to be ſtill, I went to ſleep. and did not 
wake till nine o'clock. The earthquake had done 
no miſchief to any of the houſes in the town, 
This morning a violent clap of thunder fell on 
the Duomo, and ſplit ſome of the pinnacles and 
other ornaments on the top, without further 
damage. Several riſible ſtories have circulated in 
regard to the diſturbances and diſcoveries the 
earthquake occaſioned, amongſt ſome polite ſocie- 
ties here nnn 9 Av. 0. 2 ow i A 
* * * The famous Gallery at Florence, 
under which name I comprehend many rooms 
beſides, called here gabbinettes, has taken us up 


three whole days; not but that two hours would 


have ſufficed for thoſe who walk as faſt as they 
can through this labyrinth of the powers of art; 
but chooſing to examine every particular object, 
we had not allowed ourſelves more time than was 
abſolutely neceſſary. | 

I am ſorry to find ſo frequent occaſion to criti- 
ciſe Lalande, but one is under a kind of neceſſity 
to expoſe ſuch groſs miſtakes ; he obſerves upon, 
and commends modern itatues and buſtoes for an- 
tiques, and vice verſa. This aſſertion is not 
lolely upon our own judgments, but from the 
mouth of the Mb, who is Ciceroni to this collec- 
tion. This ſuperb depoſitory of curioſities was 
made chiefly by the Medici family ; the articles of 


ie 
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it are ſo numerous, that I ſhall confine myſelf to 
thole only which appeared to us molt ſtriking, 
ſome flight deſcription of which may be brought 
within the compals of a long letter; and ſhall 
firlt begin with the building, then proceed to the 
antique ſculpture, cameos, Sc. and mention the 
pictures by themielves., The approach is by a 
large court, which reſembles a beautiful ſtreet, 
with uniform fronts on each fide, and a piazza 
ranging along them, The entrance to this open 
place is by the piazza of the old palace; the other 
extremity 1s terminated by a grand arc, reſting 
on two intercolumniations: this arc unites the two 
wings which form the ſtreet, and from thence 1s a 
view of the Arno. The fronts of theſe wings 
preſent a rez gechauſſce, from which ſprings a 
Doric order of columns, bearing plat-bands, upon 
which the arches reſt that cover the porticos; 


under theſe arches people are permitted to walk. 


Over the entablature is an Attic, and windows 
which light the vaulted roof of the portico. 
Above this 1s a ſtory decorated with balultrades 
and pediments, where are windows alſo, and 
where the artiſts employed by the Grand Duke are 
conſtantly at work. Over this again riſes the fa- 
mous gallery which contains the curioſitics. This 
gallery is diſpoſed in much the fame taſte of archi- 
tecture as the rez-dechauſjee, and between the in- 
tercolumniations are large windows. 

In that part at the end of the ſtreet which looks 


en the Arno, the architecture changes, and pre- 
ſents 
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ſents three great arcades; in the center is placed 

Fqueſtri- an Equeſtrian Statue of Coſmo the Firſt, which 

* — when ſeen from a proper point of view, appears as 

the Firlt. in an opening ſky. Immediately on the top of 
the ſtaircaſe which conducts to the gallery is a 

Veſtibule, Veſtibule, containing many fine antique ſculp- 
tures, ſarcophaguſes, bas reliefs, and antique 
inſcriptions, which have been inſerted in the walls. 
A beautiful oval vaſe draws the attention of the 
ſpectator on his firſt entrance; this is a bas relief 

** of the head of the Emperor Nerva, and in the 

Vaſ-, bigheſt preſervation. 

Antique Two fine antique dogs, admirably well done, 

dogs. A Gladiator; a ſpirited athletic figure, holding a 
buckler in one hand, and graſping in the other 
two dagger-hilts, in the attitude of parrying a 
ſtroke from his adverſary. 

Pieratti A Modern Statue, by Pieratti, a ſcholar of 
Bernint's; it is a good thing in its way, yet re- 
tains too much of Bernini's ſtyle, what the French 
call manierte; ſo that the contours are too flowing 
and twiſted, the rage and fury expreſſed in the 
face is quite terrific. 

Antique A fine antique Statue of Juno; the drapery 

Sues noble and graceful: here are ſeveral ſarcopha- 
guſes worthy the attention of the curious tra- 
veller, for the beauty of the bas relicvos on their 
ſides: we particularly remarked two that are 
finely executed: the ſubjects, the expoſition of 
Cæſar's bloody mantle to the Roman people; 
and a child lying on a ſofa, with other figures 

| | Weeping 
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weeping near him. Here is a curious tablet, on 
which the names of the horſes who won the prizes 
in the Hyppodrome are entered, with the country 
where they were bred oppoſite the names, and the 
numbers of prizes they had won; I give you a 
few of theſe illuſtrious courſers names and coun- 
tries, copied from this claſſic Heber: 


Grarny, Syn. X. 
BaLusT, Ar. XIII. 
MemMno, LAC. XIII. 


Dromo, H1sp, 


Rayav, AF. 
Par DO, AF, 
Lueo, AF. 


They are about fifty in number. It is ſingular 
that no writers of travels that we have read, take 
the leaſt notice of this antique catalogue. 

Upon the baſe of a ſarcophagus are baſſo 
relievos repreſenting tools of a mechanic, proba- 
bly a carpenter, in one compartment, and in the 
other, an eſſence-bottle, a comb, a looking-glaſs, 
a bodkin, a pair of ſhoes (/abots), Sc. which little 
repreſentations I copied on a leaf in my pocket-book, 
in order to ſhew you how preciſely this antique fur- 
niture of a toilette agrees with that of the preſent 
age: the reſemblance of the figures on the man's 
ſide is not ſo correſpondent to the tools now in uſe; 
the plummet is different; the rule for meaſuring is 


about eighteen ches (Engliſh) long; there are 
diviſions 
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diviſions marked on it about half. way of its whole 
length; each of theſe diviſions are equal in them- 
ſelves, and want a line to make them as long as 
our inch. Whether this meaſuring- rule is the 
Roman foot or not ſhall we venture to decide? 
the learned having already ſo much diſputed that 
matter. From this veſtibule you enter the Gal- 
lery; it preſents two wings, each four hundred 
fert long, Paris meaſure; they are joined on the 
ſouth ſide, which looks upon the Arno, by a gab 
lery about an hundred feet (of Paris); the ceil- 
ings are vaulred, and ſaid to be painted by the 
ſcholars of Raffaello; one ſide repreſents, in ſym- 
bolical figures, the ſciences and arts, with the 
portraits of many learned and ingenious men, 
who flourithed in this city; thoſe of illuſtrious 
eccleſiaſtics, profeſſors of philoſophy, phyſic, 
Juriſprudence, &c, On the other ſide are the 
portraits of all the Princes of the houſe of Medi- 
cis, ſo that the ceilings form a kind of complete 
ſeries or hiſtory of remarkable perſonages. Along 
the ſides of theſe galleries are ranged with as much 
regularity as poſſible, ſtatues, and buſtos; this 
attention to ſymmetry, intended to pleaſe the eye 
upon entering the gallery, is rather teaſing to 
thoſe who mean to acquire knowledge in antiques, 
or to judge of the proceſs and declination of 
ſculpture in different ages, as they are not claſſed 
agreeable to their order of time, nor the coun- 
tries from whence they came: here Greek remains 
and Etruſcan are confounded together; and 

amongſt 
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amongſt a great number of marbles are many 
which do not merit a place in this collection, either 
by their antiquity or the merit of their workman- 
ſhip. I ſhall mention only thoſe we particularly 
admired, and take no farther notice of the remain- 
der; the whole collection (excepting the contents 
of ſome rooms which are ſhut up, and not ſhewn 
to ſtrangers in general) being enumerated in a 
trumpery-book ſold at all the. bookſcllers ſhops in 
Florence. 

To begin then according to the rule I have Antique, 
premiſed, a group of Hercules combating the as. 
Centaur Neſſus; it is antique, but not highly ing Net 
finiſhed; the head of the Centaur appears to have : 
been ſupplied: the right foot of the Hercules 
deſerves admiration for the juſlnefs of the ana- 
tomy. | 
An Aggrippina ſitting; the attitude fimple and Agrippi- 
natural, the folds of the drapery very ſmall, and“ Ates. 
numerous, | 

Julius Cæſar, a buſto of bronze: Cochin, in Julius Ce— 
noticing this buſto, aſſerts it is of black marble, . 
and having obſerved it to be coarſely and ſlightly 
finiſhed, adds, © ce qui peut venir de la nature de ce 
* marbre.” 

A beautiful buſto of Cicero. Cicero. 

Sappho; a buſto rather leſs than the life; highly Sappho. 
finiſhed; the air of the head very graceful. I he 
A who ſhews the collection told me, that I 
might always know Sappho's buſtos by the ſingu- 
lar projection of her ch77no, which has the 
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appearance of the narrow end of a ſugar-loaf, 
Placed horizontally at the back of her head, 

Statue. A Statue of a woman holding a bird againſt her 
thigh; the head and the body antique, but the 
arms and feet have been ſupplied ; the fleſh, in 
particular that of the boſom, is finely executed; 
the head 1s beautiful, the drapery treated in a 
large manner, the folds finely thrown, and the 
plaits broad, 


Buſtos, The following Buſtos are rare, and worthy of 
attention; Pertinax, D. Julianus, Herennius, a 
Roman buſto unknown, of black porphiry; 
Manlia Scantilin, Dedia Clara; a group repre- 

Group, fenting Cupid and Pſyche, The attitudes of theſe 

Cupid and | 

Piyche. ſtatues are moſt gracetul, and the character and 


expreſſion amiable. 


Etruſcan An Etruſcan Chimera; nothing can be more 
Chimera. terrific than the appearance of this monſter; the 
creation of a diſordered imagination, 


Famous The famous buſto of Alexander appeared to me 
—_— to expreſs more of the ſentiment of indignation 
der dy= and reproach in the countenance, than of a ſen- 
us. Afation proceeding from bodily pain, though it is 
here ſtyled Alexander dying; the features are ex- 
tremely handſome, and wondertully intereſting ; 


Statue. and the whole character noble. 

Nymph 

wounded A Nymph wounded by a thorn. 

by athorn, ; ; 

Antique A Baccante and a Tiger, antique; the group 


group. is light and graceful; the neck of the Baccante 
rather too long, ; 


A buſto 


acc 


fo! 


ha 


cli 


cu 
th 
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A buſto of Poppa; I mention this buſt only on Poppa. 
account of the coifferre, which is arranged in 
buckles, one under the other, and terminated with 
a drop- curl, much in the faſhion of three years 
paſt. 

Galba, a buſto, treated in a great manner; the Galba, a 
hair ſingularly well done. 

An admirable buſto of Seneca. Seneca, 

A Veſtal, antique, and finely ſculptured; the Aa Vettal. 
folds of the drapery beautiful. 

A Paris holding the apple; part of the figure Paris. 
has been well ſupplied, 

A fine antique buſto of Caligula. Caligula, 


: : Antique, 
A Bacchus, by Michael Angelo; in a great ABacchus 


manner, but not without many inaccuracies and „ 
even faults, 

A Pomona with fruit; ſhe appears to be in Pomona, ' * 
motion, her drapery floats upon the wind, 

Julia (Titus's daughter) /% coijfeure eff trop Julia, 
#pretee, and the tape is too forward, 

An intereſting ſtatue of Endymion, who gazing Endymi- 
at the moon, has his hand raiſcd up to prevent “. 
being dazzled by her light; a dog who ſtands 
cloſe by his maſter, is bay ing that luminary. 

A Victory and an Urania, both fine ſtatues. A Victory 


and an 
A Ceres, whole drapery is ſo ingentouſly exe- Urania. 
5 "a A Ceres, 
cuted, that her figure appears as if covered with a 
thin gauze. 
A fine Flora. Flora. 
A good buſto of Plotina. Plotina, 


5 Another 


©, 


Adrien. Another of Adrian of admirable ſculpture, par- 
ticularly the hair and beard. | 

An Apol- An Apollo with one foot on a tortoiſe; the 

= trunk only is antique, and very fine, 

Antinoiiss A beautiful Antinous. Another admirable 
buſto of Antinoüs. 

ain Marcus Aurelius; there is too great a flatneſs 

Aurelius. in this buſto, and too many exact hollows formed 
by the curling of the beard and the hair. 

Statue of A graceful and well finiſhed ſtatue of a conſul , 

a Conſul, great ſoftneſs and flexibility in the drapery. 

A young A young Marcus Aurelius; a buſto, and ex- 


Marcus tremely handſome. 
Aurelius. 


Buſto of Lucius Varus, a buſto finely ſculptured. 
Lucius 
Varus. 


A8 A group of Bacchus and a young fawn; very 


pretty, though not entitled to tae firſt rank 
| amongſt the ſtatues. 
44A large head of Sabina, the coiffeure has a good 
Sabin», effect, though very ſingular ; her hair is dreſſed in 
a double tape, 


A buſto of Bernini's miſtreſs, by himſelf ; her 


head has a graceful and lively air. 


Brutus, by The famous ſketch of Brutus, by Michael 

M. Ange- Angelo; of the two inſcriptions wrote under, I 
lo. 

believe every native of the Britiſh empire will 

prefer that by Lord Sandwich, to the lines of 

another ſtranger, I think it evident that Michael 

Angelo did not find himſelf equal to the finiſhing 

this buſto, agreeable to the great idea he had 

formed, ſo left it purpoſely in its preſent ſtate ; 

and 
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end though but a mere ſketch, yet it ſeems to 
breath, and conveys to the admiring ſpectator's 
mind the character that Anthony gives Brutus 
in Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 


This was the nobleſt Roman of them all: 

All the conſpirators, fave only he, 

Did that they did, in envy of great Cæſar: 
He, only, in a general honeſt thought 

And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix'd in him, that Nature might ſtand up, 
And ſay to all the world—This was a man 


A fine copy of the Laocoon ; the writhings and Laceron. 
diſtortions of the old man and the two youths are 
repreſented with a verity that ſhocks humanity. 


And firſt around the tender boys they wind, 

Then with their ſharpen'd fangs their limbs and 
bodies grind. 

The wretched father running to their aid 

With pious haſte, but vain, they next invade: 

Twice round his waiſt their winding volumes roil'c, 

And twice about his gaſping throat they fold. 

The prieſt thus doubly choak'd, their creſt divide, 

And tow'ring o'er his head in triumph rie 

With both his hands he labours at the k 

His holy fillets the blue 8 blots; 

His roaring fills | 


—— 
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But conſidered at ſome diſtance as a group, the 
old man appears of a ſize gigantic, when com- 
pared with the two young ones; and you would 
be apt to think them of a different ſpecies or race 
of men. 


A fine antique wild boar, whoſe briſtles are 
wonderful; yet the chiſſel has been leſs employed 
in ſculpting this lavage animal than one could 
eaſily believe without ſeeing it; I own I felt ſome- 
thing like fear when I approached him. 


I think | have not omitted any ſculptures in 
the gallery that we particularly liked; therefore 
I now proceed to the Tribune, which is a large 
octagon room, lighted from the top, and glazed 
with oriental cryſtal; the ceiling is in the form of 
a cupola, and is incruſted with mother-of-pearl; 
the walls are hung with crimſon velvet, and the 
floor beautifully inlaid with various ſorts of 
marble, 


On entering, the ſix famous Greek ſtatues fx 
the attention; and it 1s not till after theſe have 
had a full examination, that you can attend to 
the pictures and other curioſitics with which thi: 
room abounds. Theſe ſtatues are, the famous 
Venus of Medicis, the celeſtial Venus, Venus 
Victrix, the Fawn, the Wreſtlers, and the Aroo- 
tino. 


The Venus of Medicis exceeded in beauty 
and grace all the ideas we had formed of her; 
one cannot but regret that it is not yet decided 

who 
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who was the ſculptor of this incomparable ſtatue. 


Her ſtature, from a written paper communicated 
to us by the Abbe who ſhews the collection, is as 


follows; Altezza della famoſa Venere, deita di 
Medici, 25 o le me ne” di diverfi Patt : 


Palin 3 ea 8, Minus 4. 
Piedi Ingleſ 4, pollici 11, liuce 5. 
Piedi P arti 4, pollici 6, linde 6. 


The above meaſurement includes from che top of 
her hair to her heel; we meaſured her from the 
roots of her hair, or top of her forehead to her 
heel, and found her to be exactly four feet nine 
inches and three quarters, Engliſn meaſure. 
After having thus taken her height, we meaſured 
her ſeparately, and I ſhall here give you ſome 
of her dimenſions : from the heel to the extremity 
of her great toe, eight inches and a half and half 
quarter; juſt above her ancle-bone, five inches 
round; round her leg, immediately beneath her 
knee, eleven inches and an half; round her wriſt, 
ieaſuring on the top of the round bone, fix 
inches; the thickeſt part of her arm below her 
elbow, ten inches; round her waſte, two feet ten. 
inches and an half; round her ſhoulders, paſſing 
the ſtring under her arms acroſs her breaſt, three 
feet; round her throat, at the thickeſt part, twelve 
inches and an half; her face, from her chin- bone 
{not including her double chin) to the root of her 
hair, five inches and an half; her mouth (for ſhe 
Ce A {aules) 
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ſmiles) is one inch and an haif from the extremi- 
ties; her arms and hands are modern, and her 
lingers are too long: the reſt is antique, and ſhe 
is compoled of torty-two pieces, which are fo de- 
licately united that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſcover 
the joinings; her face is the prettieſt I ever law, 
and ſhe has a fweetnels of countenance rarely ſeen 
in a living beauty: her hair is beautifully tied up 
in a knot on the back of the top of her head; 
ſhe has a great quantity of it, and you may 
plainly perceive the ſeven points the French 
ladies are 4o ardent to poſſeſs: her fleſh ſeems 
flexible, and the ſoftneſs and tendernels, yet juſt- 
nels of the mutcles, is truly admirable : ſhe ſeems 
as if ſpeaking in a fmile, her lips being a little 
divided. I think ſhe is placed on too high a pe- 
deſtal, as it makes her appear ſhorter than ſhe 
would otherwiſe do. This chef d'auvre, or ſtand- 
ard for female beauty, was found in the villa 
Adriana, amongſt more than thirty-etght Greek 
ſtatues of admirable workmanſhip : the inſcription 
on the pedeſtal importing her to have been formed 
by Clcomenes an Athenian, fon of Apollodorus, 
has been evidently inſerted at the time her arms 
were ſupplied. Whether ſhe was that Venus 
ſculpted by Praxiteles, and which the inhabitants 
of Gnidos refuſed to Nicomedes King of Bythi- 
nia, although he offered to pay all their debts in 
exchange for this marble lady; or whether ſhe was 
the workmanſhip of Phidias, and the ſame that 
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in the time of Pliny was placed at Rome under 
the portico of Octavia; or whether ſhe was the 


— 
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Venus of Alcamenes, and placed near Athens, 


ſtill remains matter for controverſy to anxious an- 
tiquarians, who have never yet been able to agree 
upon this ſubject. 


The next Venus is called Urania, or the Ccleſ- 
tial; ſhe appears to have juſt quitted her bath; 
one hand preſſes the water out of her hair, while 
the other is employed in gathering up her dra- 
pery, with which ſhe is half. covered. The cha- 
racter of this ſtatue is, no doubt, charming; and 
ſhe would appear to much greater advantage, had 
the Venus of Medicis ſtil] remained undiſcovered 
in the villa of Adrian.. 


Venus Vi#rice, who is in poſſeſſion of the apple, 
is much larger than the others, and too haughty 
and magnificent to pleaſe me. I do not queſtion 
her making a fine appearance in a garden, but 
here ſhe ſeems to be miſplaced. 

The Fawn 1s a ſtatue of merit; he is about 
to ſtrike the cymbals, or cratali, together; one 
of his feet is applied to another muſical inftru- 
ment, ſhaped like a bello ws; Quips and cranks 
and wanton wiles” appear in the mirthful phy- 
ſiognomy of this creature. His whole igure tem, 
in movement; yet the head and hands have bac 
ſupplied by Michael Angelo. 


The Wreſtlers are 2 group JI could never ſuf- 
ficiently admire; I walked round and round then, 
Cc 3 umu 
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until I was quite weary, Their attitudes are 
ſo amazing, ſo lar an entanglement is mar- 
veljous; the countenance of the vanquiſhed ex- 
Preſſes the feelings of his ſoul; his humiliating 
ſituation, diſappotitment, rage, and ſhame fit on 
his brow : in the other's face, triumph, courage, 
a contempt of fatigue, with a commanding ex- 
Preſiion that ſpeaks to the mind of the ſpectator 
in a language that no words of mine can poſſibly 
convey i9 you. 

The Arrotino, or as it is here called, the Rota- 
re, is evidently liſtening, and ſtruck with horror 
and diſmay at what he overhears; this flave's 
character is finciy expreſſed, and his face, though 
very ugly, ſcems as if worn by a cruel ſervitude 
into the hard lines that mark his features; his 
attitude is perfectly natural, and this ſtatue well 
deſerves the great character all connoiſſeurs have 
given it. 
A ſmall group of a lion devouring a horſe, 
which 1s well-known by the many prints, caſts, 
and copies taken of it; but it has never been well 
copied, at leaſt all thoſe we have ſeen fall very far 
ſhort of the original. 

In the middle of the tribune ſtands a Table of 
the moſt beautiful Florentine work, as it is here 
called; the deſign is admirable ; it is a repreſent- 
ation of foliage, fruits, rows of pearl, Cc. ele- 
gantly intermixed. The incruſtation, or fineer- 


ing, is for the moſt part formed of the loweſt 
order 
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order of precious ſtones, ſuch as agates, corne- 
lians, jaſpers, Sc. the pearl is ſo well imitated, 
that at firſt ſight it deceives the eye. The Abe 
told us, that ſome few years ago the little daugh- 
ter of Lord B cried to have one of theſe 
ſtrings of pearl, miſtaking them for necklaces 
thrown careleſsly upon the table. The ſtone 
which imitates pearl ſo well is, I think, the ſpecies 
of onyx called chalcedony. 

Amongſt many other curioſities this room con- 8 
tains (for I am not as yet come to the pictures) is 1 
a Cabinet, in the form of a Tabernacle, which nacte. 
is filled with a variety of curious matters, mor 
rare for their coſtly materials than workmanſhip; 
the nails, on which are ſuſpended a great variety 
of theſe articles, are headed with rubies, emeralds, 
topazes, ſapphires, amethyſts, Sc. This Cabi- 
net is ornamented with fourteen pillars of lapis 
lazuli; their bales and capitals of maſlive gold are 
well wrought, and bas relievos on the pedeſtals, 

Sc. highly executed, 

Here are a great collection of antique gems in 
intaglio; a canopus of agate, an epimacus of 
chalcedony; a head of Tiberius of one fing]c 
turquoiſe as large as a hen's egg, a very great 
curioſity: here is alſo a pearl as large as a cheſnut, 
but not round; it is what the French call a 6o7- 
roch, and the Italians a ſcaramouche; alſo ſeveral 
goblets and other vaſes of rock-cryital, lapis 
lazuli, &c. with a great number of articles | in gold 
ſculpture, &c, 
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I now come to the pictures in this room, but 
do not imagine that I have mentioned a third part 
of the curioſities to be found here; it is not 
poſſible I ſhould, my time will not admit of the 
attempt. 


Pitores. Here is a Moſaic in different gems, which ſur- 

Moſaic in "tr i . {; 8 f bi d 4 

gems, Paſſes a picture; it repreſents a variety of birds: 
the excellence of the workmanſhip renders this 
piece more valuable than the precious materials of 
which it is compoſed, 

Wander- A picture by Wanderwerf; the ſubject the 

werf. 8 a 1 
Adoration of the Shepherds: it is well executed, 
the deſign uncommonly correct for this maſter, 
hut it is minutely finiſhed, as are all his pictures, 
to a fault. 

(heoray- A Gherar-dow; a candle-light piece of admi- 

4. 


Another. 


Jlolbeins. 


Mieris. 


rable touch and expreſſion; the light rather too 


red. 

Another of the ſame maſter, repreſenting an 
old woman with other figures; this is an exquiſite 
performance. 

Two portraits by Holbeins; one of Luther; 
the drawing is correct but hard, and the colouring 
dry; the whole is flat and void of relief. 

The three Graces in Grifaille, by Rubens; they 
are indeed all grace and elegance. 

A large Virgin with the Infant Jeſus; finely 
coloured, by Tiziano. 

A picture by Mieris, repreſenting a mounte- 
bank exhibiting to a crowded audience; finciy 


done. 


A ſmall 


1 


fo 


ſelf. 
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A ſmall picture by Rubens; the ſubject a Sile- Ruben 
nus drunk: nor greatly finiſhed, but there is an 


| eaſe in the drawing, and a glow in the colours, 
tor which this maſter 1s often commended, 


A ſmall picture of the Nativity, by Rembrandt. Rem 


| The repreſentation in a moſt 1gnoble ſtyle; St. brandt. 


Joſeph is a common carpenter at work, behind 


| him the Virgin nearly in the character of a pariſh 


girl, and St. Anne not unlike the miſtreſs of a 
work-houſe; yet this is a very good picture. 

A portrait of Andrea del Sarto, by him- Andrea 

del Sarto. 
A head, by 6 in a very good Giorgi- 
ityle. 

A ſmall picture, box excellent, of the Virgin, Annibal 
by Annibal Carracci, Carraccl, 

A Crucifixion, with a St. John and a Mary 
Magdalen; the figures are about a foot high; by 
Michael Angelo. It is in high preſervation, and Michael 
of a correct deſign and execution. "NY 

An excellent portrait, by Carracct, of his con- Cartacei. 
feſſor. 

A ſmall picture, by Mieris, a candle: light Mieris. 
piece; the effect is ſtriking, and the colouring 
ingenious. 

A portrait of Raffaello, by Leonardo da Vinci; Local 
delicately deſigned, and of a fine natural feſh- = VP 
colour. 

A fine picture repreſenting a Madona admiring 


the Infant Jeſus, who is lying upon a cuſhion, 
This 
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Correpio, 


Tiziano. 


Paul Ve- 
ronele. 


Annibal 
Carracci. 


This painting is by Corregio; it is highly finiſhed, 
and in ſurpriſing preſervation; the Virgin's head 
is extremely graceiul, Cochin thinks it too large 
for her body; he admires the right-hand, and 
criticiſes the left; he alſo thinks the child ſmall 
out of proportion. In all his aſſertions with regard 
to this picture Jam perfectly of his opinion; ne- 
vertheiels, the drapery is eaſy and graceful, and 
it is a picture ſo deſervedly admired by all cox. 
noiſſcurs, as to have been frequently engraved 
from. Py 

An admirable portrait of a cardinal, by Ti— 
ziano. 

An old man's head, by Paul Veroneſe; a fine 
olow and freſhnels in the colouring. 

A moſt ſtriking picture in the grand ſtyle, by 
Annibal Carracci; the perſonages compoſing the 
group are larger than life, but are only halt- 
lengths; the ſubject a Satyr offering a baſket of 
flowers and fruits to a nymph, whoſe back is 
turned to the ſpectators, There is a verity in 
the drawing, in the anatomy, and in the colour- 
ing, worthy of the greateſt admiration. The 
muſcles of the, nymph's back are rendered with a 
delicacy never to be ſeen but in the moſt beautiful 
nature; her head is graceful, the hair is fantaſti- 
cally dreſſed, yet the invention has an elegan: 
effect; her hand is fine, and very expreſſive, The 
character of the ſatyr riſes to the molt frenetic 


poet's idea; and one of the Cupids in particular 
18 


is finely done. 


= Bk 


In this picture the tone of co- 
louring, or prevailing tint, is a kind of tanned 


vermillion. 
Three pictures by Raffaello, in his firſt, ſecond, Raffaello. 
and third manner; the two firſt repreſent a Virgin, 


| the Infant Jeſus, and a little St. John; there is 


creat delicacy and grace in the heads, bur the 
manner is rather dry and clear: the third appears 
to be exactly parallel with that famous St. John 
that graces the collection of the Duke of Orleans 
in the Palais Royal, and that I well remember you 
ſo much admired. There exiſt three of theſe du- 
plicates (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) one 
| already mentioned to you at Bologna, and it is 
impoſſible to ſay which is the beſt, without ſeeing 
them all together; yet if | might venture to de- 
cide from my memory, (and M—— is of the 
ſame opinion) I ould i: the preference to that 
at Bologna in the Palazzq Publico. 

A beautiful Virgin by Tiziano. 

Another by Andrea del Sarto; great ſoftneſs, Andrea 
yet, as in all the pictures I have ever ſcen by this oO 
painter, the eyes ſeem as if the pencil he had uſed 
to them had been dipped in pounded charcoal; 
and in tinting his fleſh there is too much of a tan- 
colour or light bay, 

A picture in a circular form, by Michael An- M. An- 
gelo; St. Joſeph is placing the Infant Jeſus on the Sele. 
Virgin's ſhoulder; in the back ground are ſeveral 
figures, This picture is one of thoſe that are 


never ſhewn unleſs particularly aſked for. The 
1 drapery 


Tiziano. 
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drapery is fine; if there is any fault, it is in rat 
manner, which 1s rather dry: the drawing is ſuf. ye! 
ficiently correct, | 
Guido. A Virgin by Guido, in his laſt manner; beau tra 
tifully graceful, deſigned with great delicacy, of: wh 
clear colour, the ſhades tenderly given, which a <q 


in general of a grey tint. on 
dame. A Cleopatra by the ſame; the ſhadows black, ne. 
the drapery correct. th. 


Tintoret. A monkey combing a child, by Tintoret. ch. 
This picture is by the Italians ſaid to be in h i: 
terrible manner. It is painted with that boldnes th. 
and freedom of touch common to all the works d n 
this maſter. 

Jacopo A picture by Jacopo Baſſano, repreſenting 

Ballano. himſelf and family performing a concert; he hold 
a muſic-· book, one of the daughters plays upon an 
inſtrument ſomething like an harpſichord (I ſup- 
pole it is an old-faſhioned inſtrument called vi- 
ginals); the reſt of the perſonages are alſo melo- K 
diouſly occupied: the colouring is ſtrong and m 
mellow, but there is a great want of grace, 1 
which may be accounted for from its being a f I 
mily- piece. 1 

Pietro di A picture by Pietro di Cortona; the ſubject 3 I * 

Cortona. taken from the Book of Geneſis : Hagar received I g 
again into Abraham's family; his character is that 
of a venerable old gentleman. The draping 1 
good; he has an hoſpitable countenance, Hagar 
ſeems delighted with the event; the angel his I} © 
grace and dignity; the colours are finely melio- £] © 
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rated, but the painting upon the whole has too 
yellow a caſt, 

A Notte di Natale; the clair obſcur finely con- 
traſted; the finiſhing admirable. This picture, 


whether conſidered all together or in detail, is 


equally pleaſing. The Virgin's hat, which lies 
on the ground, is ſo well done, and the bright- 


| neſs of the ſtraw (of which it is made) joined to 


the weaving it together, is ſo correctly imitated, 
that it is almoſt a deception, Need I ſay that 


this exquiſitely finiſhed picture is by Wanderwerf, Wander- 


that prince of Flemiſh painters, unleſs this dig- 


nity may be diſputed by Gherar-Dow, his rival, Gherar- 


who has exerted himſelf in the repreſentation of an 
Old Woman, of whom a girl is purchaling fruit : 
the avaricious caution of the old woman, who 
doubts the goodneſs of the money, is incompa- 
rably well expreſſed : the girl's character is as 
natural and as well done. IJ his picture is highly 
tnſhed. -I now come to two moſt famous and 
moſt remarkable pictures, and which are the laſt 
| ſhall mention of thoſe that adorn the Tribune. 


The Wife of Titan, by himſelf, large as the life. Titan 


This woman appears very handfome; and one 
cannot avoid oblerving on her beauty and the 
glowing warmth of the colours, when, lo! a cur- 
tain riſes and diſcovers another beauty, placed 
below the firſt, who is in truth tranſcendently 
handſome. All n⁰nkind feel with filent admira- 
tion the beauty of this lady, called Titian's Mil- 
treſs, but is more probably the portrait of a mit- 
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treſs of one of the Medici family. She is reclined 
upon a ſofa, ſupported by pillows, covered with 
white linen: in one hand ſhe graſps a mat cf 
flowers, and has no other ornament than a ring on 
her fourth finger and a bracelet on her arm. She 
is in that ſtyle of beauty the French call a claire 
brun, and appears languid, as if exhauſted by the 
heat of the weather: the colouring is as near that 
of the molt beautiful nature as can be imagined, 
The declinations of the ſhading, the paſſing from 
the ſhadows to the demi-tints, which are united 


in a manner imperceptible with the chiaro, can | 


never be ſufficiently admired. A little dog fleeps 
at her feet; and in the back-ground are two figures 
who appear to be waiting- women; one is on her 
knees, ſearching for ſomething in a large coffre; 
the other appears to be indefatigable in the pur- 
ſuit of a flea on her own arm. Theſe figures are 
too ſmall in proportion to their diſtance from the 
fore-ground ; and, upon a ſtrict ſcrutiny, it mult 


appear that Titian has neglected the rules of per- 


ſpective in the back-ground of this picture. 

I forgot to mention a very fine picture of 
Wanderwerf; the ſubject, the Adoration of the 
Magi. | 

I now take leave of the Tribune, and come to 
the Gabinztto of Antiques. Finding that I cannot, 
without perplexing you and myſelf, conform pre- 
ciſely to the method I had intended to have ob- 
ſerved, leſt it ſhould occaſion confuſion if I take 


notice of ſome of the antique gems, buſtos, &. 
in 
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in the remaining apartments, and return back 
again to thoſe rooms to mention the pictures, I 
ſhall particularize them now as they happen to 
occur in their different poſitions. 

Amongſt the antiques with which this gabine!ts 
2bounds, thoſe that appear to us the moſt valuable 
and curious are as follows : 

A goddeſs Cibylle, in bons the attitude, Antiques, 
drapery, and exprefſion admirable. e 


. * Cibvile. 
A Juno Soſpita, very antique and curious. A Jung 
7 "HY" 7 Soſalta. 
— — 
Roman Eagle in bronze, large as a ſparrow 1 


hawk, appears evidently to have been uſed as a Eagle. 
military ſtandard; it is numbered, XXIIIIO, 
which figures muſt have alluded to the legion or 
diviſion it belonged to. An open hand; another 


Roman ſtandard, called manipulus, being the en- 


ſign of a company, as M informs me. 
Several Etruſcan implements of ſacrifice, uſed p;ramcan, 
tor the pouring out of libations, with figures and 
characters engraved upon them. 
A Mural Crown in bronze, ſo ſmall that it Mural 
would ſcarcely ft upon my head. Cromnd 
The Emperor Tiberius, large as life, of bronze, Tiverius 
and much eiteemed. Bop. 
Tickets of bronze, with inſcriptions and num- Tickets. 
bers, for the molt part not legible, but ſuppoſed 
to have been for the admiſtion of ſpectators into 


thetheatres and other public amuſements. 
A Collar to wear about the neck, probably as a 


mark of ignominy, or diſgrace for ſoldiers, Sc.; 


the inſcription is very legible, and runs thus : 
Auer— 


1 
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Minervinnsa ſaga Mila Tesa Coka XII UrbA. 
Weights. A great varicty of antique weights, repreſent- 
ing buſts of warriors, with creſted helmets, which 
have perforations in them to hook them upon 


ſteelyards. | 
Sybil. A Sybil in bronze, with a moſt magical face; 
ſhe is only half-length, but is a fine antique. 
Caſque, A Votive Caſque, as green and ſmooth as the 


darkeſt green jaſper. This kind of varniſh can be 
acquired by no other means than that of remain- 
ing very long in the ground. The Abbe aſſerted 
that no chemical preparation can produce this 
effect; nor is it by any means univerſal amongſt 
the antique bronzes, depending as he ſuppoſes 
entirely upon a quality peculiar to the kind of 
earth with which they have been covered; the 
bronze mult be of the very beſt and hardeſt kind 
to gain this appearance. 
Autoni- Two ftriking heads of Antoninus. 


nus, WO 


heads of. A beautiful twiſted Column of oriental alabaſ- 
Column. ter; it is conſiderably above ſeven feet high, and 
one entire piece, the baſe and capital of African 
Four an- marble. Four antique buſtos, repreſenting Ti— 
bintos, berius, Antinous, Fauſtina, and Homer: they 
Tiberius, are of bronze of Greek ſculpture, and were found 
Anton” in the fea near Leghorn by ſome ſailors, endea- 
Homer. youting to recover certain bales of goods, part of 
the Jading of a floop wrecked upon that coaſt. 
Veſta, Veſta, a fine antique. 
Two Mi- Two Minervas: Minerva Salutare and Minerva 
nervas. Ergane, with their innig. 


A Veſtal 
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A Veſtal bearing the vaſe acerra, which con- A Veſtal, 


tained the incenſe for ſacrifice. Kc. 


Several Houſehold Divinities. A great variety! Houſe- 


: . old Di- 
of Jupiters and Venuſes, amongſt which, one who. ROO 


is adorning herſelf with her ceſtus, is worthy the 

attention of the curious viſitor. A beautiful head Head of 
of Juno. A ſmall head of Veſpailan. AI Veſpa 
A Tiberius, his Wife and Daughter; both ©. 


Tiberius 

cameos, large and fine, and his 
g . Wife and 
An Etruſcan athletic figure with horns on his Daughter, 


head. A figure of a woman, ſuppoſed to be an cameos. 
Amazon; ſhe is wounded under the left breaſt, 1 
extends her right arm towards heaven, and ſeems Amazon. 
to ſuffer great agony of mind and body from her 

defeat and from her wound. 

Two figures repreſenting Victory and Reputa- vigory. 
tion, the firſt draped, the laſt naked, 

A little Skeleton in bronze: as there is no Skeleton, 
doubt of its originality, ic is highly eſteemed, bronze. 
being an evident demonitration of the knowledge 
of the ancients in anatomy. A very rare and 
curious figure, conjectured by ſome to repreſent 
one of the Lamias of Africa; her hair is diſhevel- Lamia. 
led, her body naked to the waſte; the whole of 
her aſpe& breathes ferocity, though her features 


are ſoft; the left arm wanting. Here are a pro- 


digious number of Egyptian Divinities in bronze, Fgvprian 
Serapis, Iſis, Oſiris, Anubis, Canopus, Sc. and 1f91>. 
many of Greece and Rome, alſo taliſmans, lamps, Grecian 
tripods, ſeveral pateras, on one of which is en- Romas. 
graved the Rape of Proſerpine, inſtruments of 

Vor. I. Dd ſacri- 
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ſacrifice, and upon the whole, ſuch a collection 
of idols, as I ſhould imagine are no where elſe to 
be found within ſo ſmall a compaſs. One of the 
tripods is ſo conſtructed as to fold up, and there- 
fore convenient for moving from place to place; 
the other, which is differently ſhaped, is {upported 
by feet in the form of ſerpents, terminated by wo- 
men's heads veiled, 

Chritian Here are alſo two Chriſtian antiquities; one 

ET repreſents Moſes ſtriking the rock, the other St. 
Peter and St, Paul in a Bark; the former is at 
the helm as pilot, the latter preaching. Theſe 
antiques are rudely. executed; but there have 
been drawings and engravings made from them 
by order of ſeveral cardinals and popes. Ano- 

Table. ther beautiful Table of Florentine work, as well 
executed as that in the Tribune, 

There are ſeveral pictures in this room; thoſe 
moſt to our taſte are the following: 

Piureby One by Pietro da Cortona, repreſenting the 

3 angel ſitting on the ſepulchre of our Lord, and 
ſpeaking to the three Marys; it is in a clear 
manner, and has the appearance of being left un- 
ſiniſhed. 

Venus combing Love; the colouring is freſh, 
but the <{<mi-tints fail, ſo that the degradation of 
the lights to the dark ſhadows are too ſudden ; 

G. Gio- this is by Gio, Giovani. | 
5 A large picture by Suterman; it repreſents the 
Florentines performing an act of ſubmiſſion to a 
prince of the houſe of Medici: he is ſeated be- 
5 tween 
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tween his mother and. grandmother : the compoſi- 

tion is noble, and the colouring vigorous, All 

the draperies are black ; and the heads being por- 

traits, make this an intereſting picture. Two 
pictures by Baſſano; one repreſents the Deluge, Baſſano. 
the other Dives and Lazarus, 

A fine landſcape, by Salvator Roſa. 1 

Paul Veroneſe's family, painted by himſelf: Paul Ve- 
this has been a fine picture, but is now much beneſe. 
decayed. 

A fine picture by Guido, the ſubject taken Guido, 
from the ſtory of Armida, in Taſſo's Jeruſalem 
Delivered. Before I quit this room, I muſt men- 
tion a luſtre. with figures, flowers, Sc. in bas 2 
relief, of grey amber, inſerted as ornaments to it. 

The Cabinet of Arts is a room containing a Cabinet 

ot Arts. 
great number of preſſes with glaſs-doors, contain- 
ing very curious performances in ivory, Sc. Ivory, 
One preſs is filled entirely with vaſes, ſmall 
ſtatues, and crucifixes in Amber. Amongſt the Amber. 
turned and carved ivory, thoſe like ſtair-caſes, in 
ſpiral and perpendicular lines, are wonderfully 
curious; for they are no more than from eight to 
twelve inches high, the latter in particular being 
almoſt as fine as a hair; they ſpring from a pede- 
ſtal, and ſuſtain themſclves upright, though ter- 
minated at top with mouldings, balls, &c, 

Two vaſes, containing upwards of a quart each, 
ſo thin, as to be tranſparent like 2 duſty wine- 
glaſs. 

D d 2 A com- 
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0 | A compaſs, turned by the Czar Peter the 
Great; his firſt eſſay in the art of turning, and 
. preſented by him to one of the grand dukes, 
Ui A Curtius leaping into the gulph, well carved. 
Wax. Here is an ingenious repreſentation in wax of 
the five ſtages of the plague; it is terrifying to 
contemplate; ſuffice it to ſay, that it is eſteemed 
perfectly well done; and was executed by one 
Gaetano Zummo, of Catane in Sicily; alſo another 
piece of wax-work repreſenting a dead head, at- 
tended with circumſtances and a variety that 
[| inſpire horror. 
Work in Several fine tables in precious ſtones; one 
lone repreſents the port of Leghorn, with a view of the 
| iſland of Corſica in agate, Other tables in petri- 
| Petrifes fied woods. One a German landſcape, the bodies 
| 
| 


woods. of the trees remarkably well done. Here are two 
great chairs, part of the ald furniture of Coſmo I. 
| and carefully preſerved on account of their being 
q \ exceeding fine old japan upon leather; although 
| their ſeats and backs are ſoft and flexible, yet the 
' varniſh is not in the leaſt cracked; the ground of 
one is ſcarlet, with figures in gold and ſilver; the 
other black. 
Organ. A curious organ, ornamented with amber, and 
Brughel. ſeveral paintings; by Brughel, 

A picture, repreſenting a trophy, but when 
reflected in a cylinder, becomes a portrait of one 
of the princes of the houſe of Medicis; by P. 
Niceron, | 
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Amongſt the pictures is a moſt beautiful Pietre pietre 
Nef, repreſenting the inſide of a church illumi- Nef. 
nated; the effect of the lights and ſhadows, and 
the truth of the perſpective, cannot be ſufficiently 
admired. | 

A fine picture by Neſcher (Cochin ſays by Knel- Neſcher. 
ler, which is a miſtake); the ſubject, a woman 
preſenting an offering to Venus; the head, hands, 
the ſattin, and other ſtuffs, are admirable, | 

A fine picture by Rubens, repreſenting Venus Rubens. 
and Adonis; a Cupid endeavours to hold Adonis 
by the thigh; the Graces diſcover Venus: Envy 
and ſome other Fury is dragging away Adonis by 
his drapery; ſeveral Cupids are very buſy in 
coupling and ſecuring his ſporting dogs. Venus 
is delicately handſome. 

A picture by the ſame; Hercules between Vice Same. 
and Virtue; it is fine, yet both Vice and Virtue 
have rather too much of the Flemiſh coarſe- 
neſs. f 

A Sybil in moſaic, after a picture by Guido. Moſaic. 
Two other Saints in the ſame workmanſhip, which 
far exceed any painting, 

Two pictures of great merit of Iſaiah and Job; 
by the brothers Bartelemi, of the port. A head Bartelemi, 
of John Baptiſt; by Leonardo da Vinci. A Pre. Leonardo 
ſentation; by Old Palma. Tobias, by Old Palma, da Viaci, 


Sc. Sc. 
A Drunken Woman, a very good picture, by 
Terbou ro, Terbourg, 
D d 3 A Wo- 
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A compaſs, turned by the Czar Peter the 


Great; his firſt eſſay in the art of turning, and 


preſented by him to one of the grand dukes, 
A Curtius leaping into the gulph, well carved, 
Here is an ingenious repreſentation in wax of 


the five ſtages of the plague; it is terrifying to 


contemplate ; ſuffice it to ſay, that it is eſteemed 
perfectly well done; and was executed by one 
Gaetano Zummo, of Catane in Sicily; alſo another 
piece of wax- work repreſenting a dead head, at- 
tended with circumſtances and a variety that 
inſpire horror. 

Several fine tables in precious ſtones; one 
repreſents the port of Leghorn, with a view of the 
iſland of Corſica in agate, Other tables in petri- 
fied woods, One a German landſcape, the bodies 
of the trees remarkably well done. Here are two 
great chairs, part of the old furniture of Coſmo I. 
and carefully preſerved on account of their being 
exceeding fine old japan upon leather; although 


their ſeats and backs are ſoft and flexible, yet the 


varniſh is not in the leaſt cracked; the ground of 


Organ. 
Brughcl. 


P. Nice - 


ron. 


one is ſcarlet, with figures in gold and ſilver; the 
other black. 

A curious organ, ornamented with amber, and 
ſeveral paintings; by Brughel, 

A picture, repreſenting a trophy, but when 
reflected in a cylinder, becomes a portrait of one 
of the princes of the houſe of Medicis; by P. 
Niceron, | 


Amongſt 
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Amongſt the pictures is a moſt beautiful Pietre pjetre 
Nef, repreſenting the infide of a church illumi- Nef. 
nated ; the effect of the lights and ſhadows, and 
the truth of the perſpective, cannot be ſufficiently 
admired, 

A fine picture by Neſcher (Cochin ſays by Knel- Neſcher. 
ler, which is a miſtake); the ſubject, a woman 
preſenting an offering to Venus; the head, hands, 


the ſattin, and other ſtuffs, are admirable, 


A fine picture by Rubens, repreſenting Venus Rubens. 
and Adonis; a Cupid endeavours to hold Adonis 
by the thigh; the Graces diſcover Venus: Envy 
and ſome other Fury is dragging away Adonis by 
his drapery ; ſeveral Cupids are very buſy in 
coupling and ſecuring his ſporting dogs. Venus 
is delicately handſome. | 

A picture by the ſame; Hercules between Vice Same. 


and Virtue; it is fine, yet both Vice and Virtue 


have rather too much of the Flemiſh coarſe- 
neſs. | 

A Sybil in moſaic, after a picture by Guido. Moſaic, 
Two other Saints in the ſame workmanſhip, which 
far exceed any painting, 

Two pictures of great merit of Iſaiah and Job; 
by the brothers Bartelemi, of the port. A head Bartelemi. 
of John Baptiſt; by Leonardo da Vinci. A Pre. Leonardo 
ſentation; by Old Palma. Tobias, by Old Palma, da Vinci. 
Sc. Sc. 


A Drunken Woman, a very good picture, by 
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Bega. A Woman playing on a Lute, by Bega. 


Gra Another, tuning her Lute, by Gherar- 
Dow. Dow. 
A picture pretended to be by Teniers, but un- 
| worthy of him. 
Berghem, A picture by Berghem. 
Bam- Two figures painted on touch-ſtone, by Bam- 
boche. boche. 
The Devil confined in a bottle, a very good 
Mieris. picture, by Mieris. 
Vandyke. A fine portrait, by Vandyke, of a very large 
man in black, half length. 
Rubens. The Graces, by Rubens. 
Cabinet In the middle of this room ſtands a Cabinet, 
very fine. formed of ebony and a red wood, very hard and 
highly poliſhed; the workmanſhip exquiſitely 
neat; this cabinet 1s divided into three-ſcore and 
ten pannels, formed of lapis lazuli, verd antique, 
Jaſper, and other precious ſtones: on which are 
painted in oil, and in the moſt diminutive minia- 
ture ſize, molt of the principal events recorded in 
Brughel the Bible; by Brughel de Velours and his 


de Ve- 
loars, ſcholars. 


The Supper of Nebuchadnezzar pleaſed me 
much: there is an incredible number of figures, 
all amazingly well done, conſidering how little 
place they occupy. In the inſide is a repreſenta- 

tion of Mount Calvary, the apoſtles, and many 
other perſons, all well done in amber. On the 
top a clock and an organ, both out of order at 

preſent ; 


1 


1 
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preſent : their movements are not connected with 
each other, as Lalande aſſerts. 

There is alſo in this room two tables of oriental Table and 
alabaſter, on one of which ſtands an antique vale iris 
of the ſame materials, in the form of a little 
bark. | | 

The Chamber of Aſtronomy and Phyſics —— 
contains many mathematical inſtruments, with two 2 
globes, which meaſure more than fix feet in dia- P92: tics. 
meter each, 

A very large magnet, and other moveables 
proper for this room. The ceiling is painted by Ceiling, 
Zucchari. | Zucchari. 

In the Saloon of the Hermaphrodite (fo called Saloon 
from a ſtatue which is draped with a lion's ſkin, — 
As there is another at Rome, which rivals this, I 
ſhall ſay no more of it at preſent, than that either 
am no judge of its beauties, if it has any, or 
rather, that we think it has no beauty at all), _ 
Amongſt other antique ſtatues, is a groupe of Antique 


Druſilla and Caligula; they are well iculptured, "ay 
and full of expreſſion. 
A Satyr, very good. A Satyr, 


A Terme, or antique Hermes: the head co:ffed Hermes. 
like the ſtatues of Mercury, but the beard that of 
a Satyr. He holds a goat under his left arm, under 
his right a vaſe for water: the drapery on the 
ſhoulders is in the ruſtic raſte, Here are a great 
collection of fine drawings by the moſt celebrated Fine | 
maſters. This ſeries commences with the deſigns 8“ 
Dd 4 of 
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of Michael Angelo and Raffaello, ſome of whoſe 
drawings and ſketches are ſo great, as to be deemed 
ineſtimable. 

A large drawing of Michael Ae highly 
eſteemed ; it is a repreſentation of the Laſt Judg- 
ment, There is a ridiculous ſtory related of this 
painter and the organiſt of a chapel, by whoſe 
order this drawing had bcea made, who afterwards 
diſputing the price, Michael Angelo threw in this 
organiſt's own portrait, and placed him among the 
damned. The figures in this drawing are about 
eight inches high, the contours _ and the com- 


poſition | ingenious. 
A drawing by Andrea Martinia of Judith and 


Holofernes, Sc. A ſkeich, repreſenting the rape 


of the Centaurs, by Giordano; it is waſhed in 
biſta, and finely done. 

One of the Virgin, the Infant Jeſus, and St. 
John; by Andrea del Sarto: beſides a vaſt num- 
ber of curious We which we had not time 
to examine. 

There is a ſingular curioſity here, which is 
called the Portable Gallery; it is a kind of cabi- 
net, and contains between three and four hundred 
ſmall portraits in miniature. That which repre- 
ſents the great Coſmo, ſurnamed the Father of his 
People, is remarkably well done. It was the 
Cardinal Leopold of Medicis, who collected theſe 
portraits in the laſt century, and cauſed this cabi- 


ret to attend him, whenever he had occaſion 


0 
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to change place, and eſpecially to the con- 
claves. | 
The Cabinet of Medals, or medal-room, is Cabinetof 
furniſhed with the moſt rare and valuable collec- rm 
tion of medals (as aſſerted) in all Europe; amongſt 
theſe are two Othos of bronze. This cabinet is 
ſaid to contain thirteen hundred antique gems, 
amongſt which are ſome of very fine workmanſhip, 
and many others very indifferent; amongſt thoſe 
that are moſt eſteemed, is a head of Veſpaſian : 
there is another, ſhewn principally on account of 
its variety, it repreſents Tiberius and his wife. 
Here is a fine aſſemblage of Natural Hiſtory in all Natural 
its branches, plants included, Hiſtory, 

There are ſome good pictures in this room. I PiQures, 
ſhall mention but a few (my letter being already 
almoſt a quire), A grand ſketch, by Pietro da Pietro da 
Cortona; the ſubject, the Donne Sante going to Cena. 
the Sepulchre. It is much to be regretted, that 
this great painter left it unfiniſhed. A fine pic- 
ture upon the ſubject of Render unto Ceſar, &c. 
by Capucino of Genoa. 

A Magdalen, by Carlo Dolci, half length, Coy 
highly finiſhed, and in the ſofteſt and ſweeteſt 
ſtyle of colouring imaginable, A picture, repre- 
jenting our Saviour about nine years old, with 
{ſeveral angels, who bear the inſtruments of the 
paſſion : this picture is by Albani. The Jeſus is Albani. 
2 moſt amiable and beautiful child, full of grace 
and dignity. | 

An 
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An Adoration of the Shepherds, by Leonardo 
da Vinci. Though this picture has ſuffered, its 
remains are ſtill eſtimable. 

Four pictures by Paul Veroneſe; the Tempta- 
tion, and three, whoſe ſubjects are Adam and 
Eve in Paradiſe, and their expulſion thence. In 
one of the former is a blaiphemous repreſentation 
of God the Father in the garden of Eden, dreſſed 
in a green coat. | 

One of the moſt curious collections, which be. 
longs to the gallery, is a room filled with the por- 
traits of the moſt eminent painters, by themſelves, 
to the amount of more than two hundred. The 
molt eſteemed amongſt them, are thoſe of Van- 
dyke, Rubens, Rembrandt, Guido, Annibal Car- 
racci, Julio Romano, the great Raffaello, Luc. 
Giordano, Wanderwerf, Mieris, and ſome others, 
which are not very valuable. 

Raffaello's portrait has the countenance of a 
mere ſimpleton; his arched eye brows, his freſh 
3 joined with a fooliſh look about the 
mouth, is a proof that the face is not always the 
true index of the mind. | 

Vanderwerf is finely done, and highly finiſhed ; 
he holds in his hand the picture of a woman and 
two children; the woman is ſvypoled to repreſent 
the ſcience of painting, | 

Portrait of Uamph, 1645; the deſign very in- 
genious; as there are three repreſentations of him, 
he is ſeen in the act of painting his own picture 


his 


14 
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his face is reflected in a looking glaſs, from which 
he has tranſmitted it upon the canvas ſupported by 
the ezel. Guido's portrait is well done, and in 
his beſt ſtyle, which is more than can be ſaid of 
thoſe of the Carraccis, Dominichino, and others 
of the Bologna ſchool, which want expreſſion, 
colouring, and keeping. Rembrandt, though 
reckoned good, 1s not equal to his Turkiſh Rabbi 
(whom he reſembles), in the Palazzo Durazzo at 
Genoa. 


The Saloon of Arms contains a great variety of Saloon of 


different kinds of armour, amoneft which are ſeve- 
ral ſacks filled with iron ſhirts; and, conſidering 
the materials, they are wondertully flexible. They 
appear to have been knit with ſtrong iron wire, 
though this cannot have been the method of ma- 
nufacturing them; as in that caſe the wire muſt 
have been in an ardent ſtate, to admit of its be- 
ing thus worked; and if ſo, where ſhall we ſuppoſe 
the knitters could be procured ? I never heard nor 
read of any perſon capable of ſuch a handicraft, 
unleſs you chooſe to except Talus, Spenſer's Iron 
Man. In ſhort, let your own imagination work 
out, if you will, how ſuch ſhirts were made; 
ſuffice if for the preſent, that they appear evidently 
to have been worn, 


A ſhield of iron, on which is a bas relief, tole- pa, relief, 


rably well executed; it repreſents Ceſar, to whom 
is preſented the head of Pompey: Cæſar turns 


away his face with great expreſſion of horror, 
The 
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The complete armour of a Sulteneſs; her vizor 
is compoſed entirely of turquoiſes, forming a 
Mofaic ; ſeveral pair of ſlippers made like thoſe of 
the Chineſe; they are leather, and embroidered : 
her breaſt- plate, ſhield, Sc. are richly ornamented 
with chryſolites, as large as beans, of an apple- 
green; a ſaddle, maſſive gold enriched with vari- 
ous precious ſtones, but clumſily ſet. 

Here is allo a Turkiſh Bow-ſtring, the ſort ſo 
frequently uſed for ſtrangling; it is rather thicker 
than a ſtay-lace, made of crimſon ſilk, and each 
end ornamented with a large taſſel of pearl, 

In another Saloon are the magnificent ornaments 
deſtined for the chapel of St. Laurence; the altar 
is formed of a beautiful block of jaſper; the 
tabernacle repreſents the model of a church, and 
is incruſted with precious ſtones. As to the reſt, 
church-ornaments and prieſts veſtments are no 
very agreeable objects of contemplation, ſo I ſhali 
trouble you no farther with them. 

There are ſeveral other rooms belonging to this 
gallery, rarely ſhewn to ſtrangers: many of the 


articles contained in them are in diſorder ; but 


from amongſt them might be formed a vaſt collec- 
tion of fine antiques, 

Here are a variety of ſummer and winter rings 
worn by the ancient Romans; that they changed 
their rings with the ſcafons is evident. 


Charg”.. 
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Charg'd with light ſummer-rings his fingers ſweat, 
Unable to ſupport a gem of weight, 
Dryd. Fuv. Sat, J. 


Several of theſe rings are entire, with the ſtones 


till in their ſetting: of theſe the greater part are 


intalios, but there are ſome cameos; many of the 
former I take to have been taliſmans, amongſt the 

latter, griffins and eagles are common. There 

are ſeveral which open, and the cavity under the 

gem 15 ſufficiently large to receive as much matter 

as might be contained in the bowl of a tea- ſpoon, 
probably theſe cavities were deſigned to hold 
poiſon. Some of the hoops of theſe rings are 16 

large as to admit with eaſe four of my fingers. I 

ſhall ſay nothing of the Etruſcan vaſes and ſepul- 

chral lamps, of which there are a great abundance, 
having mentioned ſuch before ; nor of the Egyp- 

tian idols, except that their number and variety is 
amazing. Here is a very curious ſilver vale, vag. 
covered over with a plate of gold, pierced through, 

and deſcribing various figures of men, beaſts, Sc. 

in the bottom is an Inſcription in the Etruſcan Lyman 
language, which has not yet been explained. This lnicrip» 
vaſe is about eight inches high, and might, 3 
judge, contain about two quarts, The A told 


us we ſhould ſee the like in the cabinet of Portici, 
and of much more curious workmanſhip, 


An antique head of one entire gem, called Egiade, 
Egiade: this precious ſtone is of a duſky pea- Ace 
green, : 


Bronze 
Helmet. 
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green, not quite opaque, nor yet tranſparent; one 
of the eyes is formed by a cat's eye, as it is com- 


monly called, or belus, which is a kind of agate, 
or onyx, and reſembles ſtrongly the pupil of an 
eye; it is tranſparent, and like a haze] eye. The 


ancients frequently inſerted gems, to ſupply the 


eyes, in their ſtatues and buſtos; and although 
there are but few now to be ſeen, yet the ſockets 
which remain evidently prove the reality of the 
practice. | 

| Here are various keys of whimſical ſhapes in 
bronze; alſo a variety of chirurgical inſtruments, 
bodkins, and other appendages of the toilette, of 
bronze, bone, and ivory; the antique fylus, for 
writing on tablets of wax; vaſes for wine of Ter- 
racotta, called Diata; they finiſh in a point, in 
order to be ſtuck upright in the earth, to keep 
the wine cool. There are elegant figures on ſome 
of theſe vaſes, one of which I copied on the ſpot, 
and ſhall ſend you incloſed in this letter. 

A Bronze Helmet, which they pretend to have 
been worn by Hannibal, from being found near 
the lake of Thraſimene, as they aſſert, and having 
ſome African characters inſcribed on it; but M— 
objected to the origin of this antiquity, alleging, 
that it was not probable that great general ſhould 
have loſt his helmet either at Trebia, Thraſimene, 
or Canne: had it been found upon the field of 
Zama, the conjecture might have bore ſtronger 
marks of probability. 

Here 
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Here is a ſmall marble Venus, about the ſize 
of a girl of thirteen years old; ſhe is ſuppoſed to 
be juſt born from the ſea ; and is diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of the Crouching Venus, probably from 
her attitude. She is preſſing the water from her 
hair, which is in beautiful diſorder; the drops 
trickle down her breaſt; her features are charm- 
ing, her countenance expreſſes a moſt innocent 
gaiety; and the anatomy of her back is ſurpri- 
ſingly fine. 

A Greek ſtatue of Minerva, of bronze; it ap- 
pears to have ſuffered by the fire at Rome; one 
arm has been {upplic by plaiſter, and is very ill 
done; the other appears through the drapery to 
be admirably proportioned. The drapery ſeems 
tranſparent; ſo as to ſhew the limbs and muſcles 
of the body : the foot and toes are plainly to be 
ſeen, though completely covered; the gems that 
filled the empty fockets of the eyes have, pro- 
bably, been ſtolen. 

Three Roman Inſcriptions upon bronze, and 


perfectly legible, are highly eſteemed by the | 


curious; the firſt is a declaration of the peo- 
ple of Fic:entino (a village which to this day 
preſerves nearly its antique name), that they 
choſe for their protector and patron, one named 
Baſſus, &c. The other two are forms for the diſ- 
charge of ſoldiers, who had ſerved twenty cam- 
paigns, which were to be precedents for all ſuch 
diſcharges; one in the reign of Domitian, the 

other 
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other of Nerva. You know to whom I am indebted 
for the ſubjefts of theſe inſcriptions, as well as of 
many others of my claſſical quotations and obſer- 
Valions, 
Statue of A ſmall Greek ſtatue of Victory; it is of very 
Victory. fine ſculpture, though only ſeven inches high. 
Antique At Volterne, about ſixty miles from Florence, 
Urns, were found, on digging in the grounds of Cava- 
here Galowzi, twenty-four antique oblong urns, 
about ſix inches broad, two feet long, and 
eighteen inches high each ; they have bas relievos 
in front, ſome of them tolerably well executed. 
It is now forty years ſince they were diſcovered, 
and were bought laſt year by the Grand Duke for 
about two hundred and twenty-five ſequins, and 


| 

* eh 

[ | now ſtand in his gallery between the ſtatues. | 

| A theft The 4455 B, late guardian of theſe precious 
and pu- 


depoſits, and of this gallery, ſtole and diſpoſed of 
antique idols, gems, &c. and twenty-four pounds 
' | weight of pure gold, the ornaments of columns, 
i Sc. of near the value of five thouſand pounds, to 
Jew brokers, He was taken, tried, and con- 
demned to be hanged and embowelled, yet after 
eight months impriſonment, humanely pardoned, 
| but baniſhed the Grand Duke's territories, and is 
at this time {aid to ferve as a private ſoldier in the 
Neapolitan troops. 
1 Miſtakes Before I end this letter, I muſt add two or three 
| | 3 obſervations in regard to ſome aſſertions of Mr. 
f Addiſon. He ſays, vol, iii. p. 207, © The brazen 
| 6 | figure 


1 niſhment. 


11 


figure of the Conſul, W the ring on his finger.“ 
This ſtatue is of an E can prieſt in his proper 


habit, in bronze, is a very great curioſity. 
Mr. Addison, in Hit remarks on the Morpheus, 
app*ars to have im a very great miſtake: both 
M and I. e that want of time, ill health, 


or his opinion ©! 4thers, had led him to truſt too 
frequently t. port, not only in this, but in a 
varicty of in ces. As to the Morpheus, I think 
it a heavy, diſproprtioned lump, more character- 
iſtic of dulnets and ſtupidity than of ſleep. The 
thiglis and legs are much too large for the body, 
and ſcem as if they had been made ſeparately, and 
afterwards ſtuck on to the hips. He docs not 
ſeem to repoſe, but to have been choaked by a 
repletion;z nor is there the leaſt reſemblance be- 
tween this ſtatue and that of any Cupid we have 
ever ſeen, either in drawing, painting, or ſculp- 
ture, though Mr. Addiſon fays, *] at firſt took it 
for a Cupid, till I had taken notice that it had 
neither a bow nor a quiver.” He then quotes a 
Dr. Lifter, who in certain reflections that accurate 
centleman had made, it ſeems, calls it“ the ſleep- 
ing Cupid, with poppies in his hands.” Mr. 
Addiſon aſſerts alſo, in a deciſive manner, that the 
ſtatue of the Hermaphrodite is a copy ; his words 
are, „A beautiful old figure, made after the cele- 
brated Hermaphrodite in the villa Borgheſe.“ It 
is well known by all the connoiſſeurs that this ſtatue 
is antique, and whatever may be faid of it, 

Vol. I. E e the 
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the accuſation of old age is certainly miſap- 
plied. | 

At laſt I think I may take leave of this vaſt col. 
lection; and truſt that the ſubjects this letter treats 
of, beguiled the time you beſtowed upon its peru- 
fal; if it has procured you amuſement, my end 
in writing is fully anſwered, I am, as ever, 


yours, &c. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 


